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PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


Perictes and Aspasta! What 
. names! We linger with loving itera- 
tion on the syllables that composethem. 
We know not how to silence a chord 
that vibrates with tones so exquisite. 
For six hundred years these names 
were as household words in every fa- 
mily of the civilized world. Again, 
for eleven centuries, they ceased to 
dwell even upon the lips of genius, 
haunted by other memories, and con- 
scious of a past that was not classical. 
Again, for a space as long as that of 
their old predominance, they have 
sounded in the ears of cultivated men 
like some symphony of far-off music, 
which has lost a portion of its loudness, 
but nothing of its sweetness. 

Pericles was jfirst of the Athenians, 
most powerful in speaking and in act- 
ing.* Of Pericles it could be said, 
although in a republic, that he freely 
controlled the multitude—that he cared 
not to please them by his words—and 
that he ventured,.on the strength of his 
character, to brave their anger by con- 
tradicting their will.t Pericles could 
say of himself, Thucydides vouching. 
for the fact, IT am second to none in 
discerning and expounding a true 
policy—TI am a lover of my country— 
Iam above the reach of gold.t  Peri- 
cles—if it be permissible or possible 
to add to the image bedied forth by 
these strokes of an immortal pen—was 


at once the creator and ruiner of 
Athens, covering her, while he lived, 
with glory and with beauty, but be- 
queathing to her, at his death, the fatal 
inheritance of a broken constitution 
and a debased people. 

His thousand virtues and his one 
vice were alike necessary to make him 
foremost among men of the third de- 
gree—the worshippers of Power. The 
second place is due to the worshippers 
of Fame. There is an order of souls 
above them both, but for those who 
are content with Happiness history 
inscribes no tablet. 

And Aspasia—what was she? She 
was meet to share with Pericles a 
throne founded upon intellect. She 
was the living muse of Eloquence. 
In bedy and in mind she was the very 
temple of all the Graces. 

To rejoice that such subjects have 
fallen into such hands, is to feel every 
thing in favour of Mr Landor’s genius. 
It is to feel that, notwithstanding all 
his faults—and no man has more or 
more disgusting ones—he is qualified 
and entitled ‘to take his stand on the 
fragments of antiquity, and look about 
him.” With an.unparalleled pitch of 
insolent and half-insane contempt for 
his equals and his betters, there is 
gathered up within the garners of his 
mind a large and varied store of real 
learning. And the waters of bitter- 
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ness have not been able to drown all 
generous emotions in his bosom. And 
his empty, paltry, puerile abuse of 
priests and kings, worthy of a French 
regicide or an Irish agitator, is never- 
theless combined with some sensibi- 
lity to intrinsic greatness in high 
places. Moreover, much quaintness, 
affectation, and even bad grammar, 
while they disfigure many passages of 
his writings, still leave him undoubted 
master of a profound and piercing 
eloquence. Though his intellectual 
rank, therefore, is probably far below 
his own estimate, and his originality 
is by no means so remarkable as his 
idolaters suppose, still, looking at the 
whole sum of his peculiar talents and 
acquirements, we pronounce confi- 
dently that, if any modern hyperborean 
could hope for success in a bold effort 
to catch the style of Pericles, or a 
still bolder to imagine that of Aspasia, 
Mr Landor was the man. 

This conviction was strong enough 
to carry us into the first volume of 
his present work, even over such a 
threshold as the first of his two dedi- 
cations. Let our reader attempt to 
guess on wHom, amid the brilliant 
throng of English peers, that dedica- 
tion has bestowed the epithet 7//us- 
trious—of wuHom it asserts that the 
aspect of the times demanded of him 
to become more than a man of rank 
or even of gentus—wuo it is that, 
according to this oracular dedication, 
will compensate for the iniquities and 
atrocities of six centuries, and unite 
Great Britain and Ireland, which our 
princes and Parliaments until now 
have never wisely planned nor honestly 
intended—let the most CEdipodean of 
our readers try to solve this magnifi- 
cent enigma, and we will stake twice 
the copyright of Mr Landor's whole 
productions, that never—be he Con- 
servative or Revolutionist—never, in 
his brightest mood for divining, will 
he once hit upon his Excellency the 
Earl of Mulgrave. What! a liveried 
menial of Mr Daniel O’Connell’s 
realize the Union! an acknowledged 
tool—a beggar’s staff—a mere imple- 
ment in the hands of an unbadged 
mendicant, transcend the altitude of 
genius!—a bad actor, worse novelist, 
and worst politician, hailed tlustrious 
by any one above the grade of a link- 
boy ! bepraised and beflattered by one 
whose mind has held communion with 
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the spirits of Sophocles and Plato! 
Well was it said by the all-wise— 


** The learn'd pate 
Ducks to the golden fool ;” 


and those who have been accustomed 
to compare republican profession with 
republican practice, will not be sur- 
prised to find the pate in this instance 
on the shoulders of Mr Landor. 

Having gulped Mr O’Connell’s 
Lord Lieutenant—a bitter pill, but 
what with two wry faces and three 
draughts of fair water, he is down at 
last—having gulped the author of 
Matilda, Yes and No, and something 
else whose name is not forthcoming, 
we arrive at Mr Landor’s plan as an- 
nounced in his advertisement, and the 
plan is better than the patron. 

Two things are very clear to us 
without spectacles. First, that the 
characters and events of Grecian 
story, with all their classic simplicity 
of outline, admit of being so filled up 
in the details as to become entirely 
suffused with a rich glow of romantic 
interest. We allow that there are 
some impediments in the way of this 
result. Heathenism is one, and is felt 
to be one even by practical pagans. 
It leads us into a labyrinth of associa- 
tions that are very prone to cross and 
check the flow of our sympathies. But 
Heathenism may be kept in the back- 
ground, and its ugliest features may 
be hid with flowers. The condition 
of women in ancient Greece, and the 
general lack of chivalry (except indeed 
in the heroic age, wherein we récog- 
nise something very like it), constitute 
another obstacle. And yet love, love 
hailed “ unconquerable’’ by hoary 
men in the Antigone, though com- 
monly too physical in his temperament 
and propensities, 


‘* Did sometimes there his golden shafts 
employ, 

Light there his lamp and wave his purple 
wings— 

Reign’d there and revell’d! ” 


Melpomene forgot not altogether to 
strike upon that string. Witness for 
us, shades of Hemon and his martyred 
bride! 
Pheedra, tender amid your guiltiness, 
and to Nature not untrue! So judged 
the noble bard of Parisina when he 
transferred to his canvass some of the 
fine touches of Euripides, 


Witness for us, sorrows of 
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“« But fever'd in her sleep she seems, 
And red her cheek with troubled dreams, 

And mutters she in her unrest 
A name she dure not breathe by day, 

And clasps her lord unto the breast 
Which pants for one away. 

* 4 ® * 
But every now and then a tear, 

So lurge and slowly guther'd slid 

From the long dark fringe of that fair 

lid, 

It was a thing to see not hear! 
And those who saw, it did surprise, 
Such drops could fall from human eyes. 
To speak she thought—the imperfect note 
Was chok'd within her swelliny throat, 
Yet seem’d in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 
It ceased—again she thought to speak, 
Then burst her voice in one long shriek, 
And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base o’erthrown, 
More like a thing that ne’er had life,— 
A monument of Azo’s wife,— 
Than her, that living guilty thing, 
Whose every passion was &@ sting, 
Which urged to guilt, but could not bear 
That guilt's detection and despair.” 


Traits there are of the erotic pas- 
sion—and highly poetical traits too— 
which are common to all epochs, and 
can be made impressive in all skilful 
hands. Granting, therefore, that the 
difficulties here indicated may be con- 
quered or eluded, in other respects fhe 
manners and costume of classical an- 
tiquity are not more remote from those 
of the present age than many other 


modes and aspects of social life, whose 


representation excites curiosity or im- 
parts pleasure. And as for striking 
adventures, wonderful vicissitudes, 
terrible reverses, and such like ma- 
chinery for playing on the suscep- 
tibility of human breasts, the Greek 
annals supply them as plentiful as 
blackberries. They are to be had 
for the gathering. Indulge.us, kind 
Nature !—indulge us with but a tithe 
of the plastic power you were pleased 
to lavish on your favourite Scort, 
and we will promise that Aristomenes 
the Messenian, or Themistocles of 
Athens, shall become the heroes of 
works as popular as Kenilworth or 
Ivanhoe. 

Nevertheless, it is equally plain, in 
the second. place, that, with very few 
exceptions, books of fiction, construct- 
ed, in modern times, upon a Greek 
classical basis, are unreadable at any 
premium, Either, like those most 
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respectable volumes, the Athenian 
Letters, on which the dust of our 
libraty has gathered an inch thick, 
they turn out to be history in a sad- 
coloured domino; or, should some- 
thing more diversified and entertain- 
ing be attempted, the huge cloven 
hoof of useful knowledge is sure to 
protrude in ostentatious ugliness, from 
the too-slender drapery of its imagi- 
native dress. What “ mortal mixture 
of earth’s mould” was ever tempered 
to such enduring stubbornness as to 
get through Barthélémy? Did the 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth per- 
form that feat for his fellowship? We 
doubt it ; although in his ewn delight- 
ful volume on Athens and Attica— 
that little book which seems to us to 
testify that more than shreds of Por- 
son’s mantle still clothe some shoul- 
ders—that book which, together with 
Thirlwall’s Greek History, and Chap- 
man’s Bucolics, and many passages of 
Walsh’s Aristophanes, has tended to 
convince us, a haughty CEdechristian, 
that all the Trinity bull-dogs of late 
years cannot possibly have travelled 
by the pluck-coach from Oxford to 
Cambridge—he does speak of the 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis as an 
agreeable companion. The terms of 
the eulogium, you perceive, are ams 
biguous. We often like a companion 
for the road, who will answer ques- 
tions—when we ask them—but who 
has no notion of telling a good story, 
and is on no account allowed to lead 
the conversation. 

Of the errors above adverted to, Mr 
Landor has steered wide. ‘“ He who 
opens these Letters for a History of 
the Times, will be disappointed. Did 
he find it in a Montagu’s or a Wal- 
pole’s ?”"—* It is easy to throw pieces 
of history into letters: many have 
done it: but there is no species of 
composition so remote from verisimi- 
litude. Who can imagine to himself 
a couple of correspondents sitting 
down for such a purpose, and never 
turning their eyes toward any other 
object ?”’ And, in addition to this, 
we must say for him—we wonder he 
does not say it for himself—that his 
unquestionably large and intimate ac- 
quaintance with classic things and 
persons is not awkwardly thrust for- 
ward. It enters easily, naturally, in- 
evitably, into the whole tissue of his 
design. It forms part and parcel of 
it. You are transported, without the 
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least semblance of effort made by the 
author, to Athens and Ionia in their 
brightest age. You inhale the very 


perfume of the Attic atmosphere : 


** Where, as the muse hath sung, at noon 
of day 

The Queen of Beauty bow’d to taste 

the wave ; 
And blest the stream, and breath’d across 
the land 

The soft sweet gale that fans yon sum- 

mer bowers ; 
And there the sister loves, a smiling 
band, 

Crown’d with the fragrant wreaths of 

rosy flowers!” 

If this impression be ever broken, 
it is only by the wilful, forced, per- 
verse interposition of Mr Landor’s 
peculiar tenets, religious and political, 
after a fashion which has marred the 
truth and the effect of so many of his 
Imaginary Conversations. So offend- 
ing, and with such a rare capability 
of avoiding the transgression, he de- 
serves no quarter. In the case of 
some delinquents, one might hope that 
the beauties of their composition flow- 
ed spontaneously from hearts warm 
with gracious sentiment, and surchar- 
ged with exquisite imagery, and that 
for occasional obliquities a certain 
portion of wrongheadedness alone was 
answerable. But, in the instance be- 
fore us, we fear the reverse holds 
good. We would rather have Mr 
Landor’s head than his heart. 

Something more of incident, even 
of complication in the plot, would not, 
we think, have hurt the interest of 
Pericles and Aspasia, and obviously 
would not have been incompatible 
with its epistolary form. The ex- 
treme witchery of Landor’s pencil, 
wherever he enters on this province, 
evinces that no want of power, but a 
determined choice, has led him, by 
preference, into other paths. None 
does he utterly refuse to tread, where 
tempting blossoms may be culled, or 
fascinating objects gazed at. But, 
among all the regions open to intel- 
lect, those are his favourite haunts, 
which harmonize best with the pen- 
sive expression of deep thought, or 
the eloquent outpourings of a pure and 
passionate taste. Rambling about 
after his erratic steps, and extracting 
at random on the way, we might offer 
a fair image of the author’s mind and 
‘work. Since, however, there is at 
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least a sketch of the loves of the Athe- 
nian statesmen and the Milesian cour. 
tesan, with a charming figure of her 
friend Cleone on the background of 
the piece, we ehoose to begin by col- 
lecting the broken and scattered por. 
tions of this picture, as far as the first 
volume supplies them. 


** AspasIA TO CLEONE, 

‘© Ctrone! I write from Athens. [I 
hasten to meet your reproaches, and to 
stifle them in my embrace. It was wrong 
to have left Miletus at all: it was wrong 
to have parted from you without intrust- 
ing you with my secret. _No, no, neither 
was wrong. I have withstood many tears, 
my sweet Cleone, but never yours; you 
could always do what you would with me ; 
and I should have been windbound by you 
on the Meander as surely and inexorably 
as the fleet at Aulis by Diana. 

** Tonia is far more beautiful than At- 
tica, Miletus than Athens; for about 
Athens there is no verdure—no spacious 
and full and flowing river ; few gardens, 
many olive-trees, so many indeed that we 
seem to be in an eternal eloud of dust. 
However, when the sea-breezes blow, this 
tree itself looks beautiful ; it looks, in its 
pliable and undulating branches, irresolute 
as Ariadne when she was urged to fly, 
and pale as Orithyia when she was borne 
away.” 


That last touch is a whole landscape 
by Claude Lorrain. We see it at 
this moment, in our mind’s eye, and 
bid one thousand guineas for the ori- 
ginal. But now for an adventure. 


‘“* Aspasta To CLeone. (Letter 1V.) 

** T was determined to close my letter 
when your curiosity was at the highest, 
that you might fiutter and fall from the 
clouds like Icarus. I wanted two things; 
first, that you should bite your lip, an at- 
titude in which you alone look pretty; 
and, secondly, that you should say, half 
angrily, ‘ This now is exactly like Aspa- 
sia.’ I will be remembered; and I will 
make you look just as I would have you. 

‘* How fortunate! to have arrived at 
Athens, at dawn, -on the 12th of Elaphe- 
bolion. On this day begin the festivals of 
Bacchus, and the theatre is thrown open 
at sunrise. 

‘‘ What a theatre! what an elevation! 
what a prospect of city_and port, of land 
and water, of porticos and temples, of 
men and heroes, of demi-gods and gods! 

** Tt was indeed my wish and intention, 
when I left Ionia, to be present at the first 
of the Dionysiacks ; but how rarely are 
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wishes and intentions so accomplished, 
even when winds and waters do not inter- 
fere! 

‘¢ T will now tell you all. No time was 
to be lost, so I hastened on shore in the 
dress of an Athenian boy, who came over 
with his mother from Lemnos. In the 
giddiness of youth, he forgot to tell me 
that, not being yet eighteen years old, he 
could not be admitted, and left me on the 
steps. My heart sank within me, so many 
young men stared and whispered; yet 
never was stranger treated with more ci- 
vility. Crowded as the theatre was (for 
the tragedy had begun), every one made 
room for me. When they were seated, 
and I too, I looked towards the stage ; 
and behold there lay before me, but afar 
off, bound upon a rock, a more majestical 
form, and bearing a countenance more 
heroic, I should rather say more divine, 
than ever my imagination had conceived ! 
I know not how long it was before I dis- 
covered that as many eyes were directed 
towards me as towards the competitor of 
the gods. I was neither flattered by it nor 
abashed. Every wish, hope, sigh, sensa- 
tion, was successively with the champion 
of the human race, with. his antagonist 
Jove, and his creator schylus. How 
often, O Cleone, have we throbbed with 
his injuries! how often hath his vulture 
torn our breasts! how often have we 
thrown our arms around each other’s neck, 
and half-renounced the religion of our fa- 
thers! Even your image, so inseparable 
at other times, came not across me then; 
Prometheus stood between us. He had 
resisted in silence and disdain the cruelest 
tortures that Almightiness could ‘inflict ; 
and now arose the Nymphs of Ocean, 
which heaved its vast waves before us; 
and now they descended with open arms 
and sweet benign countenances, and spake 
with pity; and the insurgent heart was 
mollified and quelled. 


** T sobbed—lI ¢ropt.” 


There—we call that criticism—and 
tis all the better for being interwoven 
with the texture of such delicious nar- 
rative ! 

But —says Mr Richard Payne 
Knight—criticism of this kind is of no 
earthly use, nor ornament either. 
Hear his own words in the Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet :— 
“ The judgment of the publick, upon 
the merits of criticks, is peculiarly 
partial and unjust. Those among 
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them who assume the office of point- 
ing out the beauties, and detecting 
the faults, of literary composition, are 
placed with the orator and historian 
in the highest ranks. Nevertheless, 
we shall find that criticks of this class 
have been of no use whatever. All 
persons of taste and understanding 
know, from their own feelings, when 
to approve and disapprove, and there- 
fore stand in no need of instructions 
from the critick.” 

Never was elderly gentleman more 
mistaken. Never did disappointed 
writer more ineptly vent his spleen 
upon a fine art—(for what is good 
criticism but rhetoric employed in the 
most just of causes, on the most lofty 
of subjects ?)—Rightly does the en- 
lightened public honour criticism, as 
an art that at once vindicates genius 
and displays it—adding to the great- 
est original productions a new charm 
as well as fresh celebrity. And as to 
its wse—only look at that sixth-form 
boy, just risen from the perusal of the 
above-quoted letter! Back he goes 


to his ** Prometheus Bound,” with an 
image of the martyr-demi-god stamp- 
ed upon his brain and heart, such as 


he hardly could have gathered from 
Wellauer’s text or Blomfield’s glos- 
sary. More’than a new sense—a new 
sympathy—is wakened in his bosom. 
We see obscurely through our own 
eyes—tear-bedimmed—if there be not 
gracious drops trembling in his. Glory 
to the critic who draws them ! 

With Mr Landor as critic, however, 
we shall have many opportunities of 
dealing. Mean while Letter VI. shall 
continue the story. 


** AspasIA TO CLEONE. 

“«* * * Every thing appeared to 
me an illusion but the tragedy. What 
was divine seemed human, and what was 
human seemed divine. 

‘* An apparition of resplendent and 
unearthly beauty threw aside, with his 
slender arms, the youths, philosophers, 
magistrates, and generals that surrounded 
me, with a countenance as confident, a 
motion as rapid, and a command as unre- 
sisted as a god. 

‘*< Stranger !’ said he, ‘ I come from 
Pericles to offer you my assistance.’ 

“© [looked in his face—it was a child’s.* 

‘¢ ¢ We have attendants here, who shall 
conduct you from the crowd,’ said he. 





* Her next letter reveals him— Alcibiades. 
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** ¢ Venus and Cupid!’ cried one. 

*¢ ¢ We are dogs,’ growled another. 

“¢ ¢ Worse!’ rejoined a third; ‘ We 
are slaves.’ 

“«* Happy man! happy man! if thou 
art theirs;” whispered the next in his 
ear, and followed us close behind. 

** IT have since been informed that 
Pericles, who sate below us on the first 
seat, was the only man who did not rise. 
No matter: why should he? Why did 
* the rest ? But it was very kind in him 
to send his cousin; I mean it was very 
kind for so proud a man.” 


« Aspasia!” says Cleone, in reply 
to the heart-betraying symptoms here 
disclosed to her, “ I foresee that hence- 
forward you will admire the tragedy 
of Pronietheus more than ever.” A 
shrewd guesser is Cleone, according 
to the correct meaning of these words. 
In fact, the plot thickens so fast, that 
we dare not interrupt it. 


** Aspasta TO CLEONE. 

** Pericles has visited me. After many 
grave and gentle enquiries, often suspend- 
ed, all relating to my health; and after 
praises of Miletus, and pity for my friends 
left behind, he told me that when he was 
quite assured of my perfect recovery from 
the fatigues of the voyage, he hoped I 
would allow him to collect from me, at 
my leisure-hours, the information he wanted 
on the literature of Ionia. Simple-hearted 
mn! in praising the authors of our coun- 
try he showed me that he knew them per- 
fectly from first to last. And now, indeed, 
his energy was displayed: I thought he 
had none at all. With how sonorous and 
modulated a voice did he repeat the more 
poetical passages of our elder historians, 
and how his whole soul did lean upon 
Herodotus! Happily for me, he observed 
not my enthusiasm. And now he brought 
me into the presence of Homer. 
claim him,’ said he, ‘ but he is yours. 
Observe with what partiality he always 
dwells on Asia! How infinitely more 
givilized are Glaucus and Sarpedon than 
any of the Grecians he was called upon to 
eelebrate! Priam, Paris, Hector—what 
polished men! Civilisation- has never 
made a siep in advance, and never will, 
in those countries; she had gone so far 
in the days of Homer.’ * * * 

**¢ And Eschylus,’ said I, but could 
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not continue. Blushes rose into my cheek, 

and pained me at the recollection of my 

weakness. 
* 


* = * * * 


*** We ought to change places,’ said 
he, ‘ at the feet of the poets. Aischylus, 
I see, is yours; Homer is mine, Aspa- 
sia should he a Pallas to Achilles; and 
Pericles a subordinate power, comforting 
and consoling the afflicted demi-god, 
Impetuosity, impatience, resentment, re- 
venge itself, are pardonable sins in the 
very softest of your sex ; on brave endur- 
ance rises our admiration.’ 

‘** < T love those better who endure with 
constancy,’ said I. 

‘* * Happy,’ replied he, ‘ thrice happy, 
O Aspasia, the constancy thus tried and 
thus rewarded !’ 

** He spoke with tenderness; he rose 
with majesty; bowed to Epimedea ;* 
touched gently, scarcely at all, the hand I 
presented to him, bent over it, and de- 
parted,” 


** ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

‘* T told you I would love, O Cleone! 
but I am so near it that I dare not. 

‘** Tell me what Iam to do; I can do 
any thing but write and think. 

‘* Pericles has not returned. 

** T am nothing here in Athens. 

‘** Five days are over—six almost. 

** O, what long days are these of Ela- 
phebolion ! ” 


In the fifteenth letter, Pericles is 
brought to his confession; and before 
one-eighth part of the first volume is 
exhausted, the interest of the main 
action is over, an. unfortunate preco- 
city, had dramatic developement been 
the real aim of the author. It is thus 
that the prince of Athenian politicians 
makes love. 


** PerIcLEs To AsPAsIA. 

** It is not wisdom in itself, O Aspasia! 
it is the manner of imparting it that affects 
the soul, and alone deserves the name of 
eloquence. I have never been moved by 
any but yours. 

** Is it the beauty that shines over it, 
is it the voice that ripens it, giving it 
those lively colours, that delicious fresh- 
ness ; is it the modesty and diffidence with 
which you present it to us, looking for 
nothing but support? Sufficient were any 





* The “ 


venerable and good-natured old widow,” who is Aspasia’s hostess. 


‘** Trouble enough,” says Cleone, prettily, ‘‘ will she have with her visitor from Asia. 
The Milesian hid will overleap her garden-wall, and browze and butt everywhere.” 
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one of them singly; but all united have 
come forward to subdue me, and have de- 
prived me of my courage, my self-posses- 
sion, and my repose. 

‘‘] dare not hope to be beloved, Aspa- 
sia! I did hope it once in my .life, and 
have been disappointed. Where I sought 
for happiness none is offered me: I have 
neither the sunshine nor the shade. 

‘* If, then, I was so unfortunate in ear- 
lier days, ought I, ten years later, to be- 
lieve that she, to whom the earth, with 
whatever is beautiful and graceful in it, 
bows prostrate, will listen to me as her 
lover? I dare not; too much have I 
dared already. But if, O Aspasia! I 
should sometimes seem heavy and dull in 
conversation, when happier men surround 
you, pardon my infirmity. 

‘*T have only one wish—I may not 
utter it: I have only one fear—this, at 
least is not irrational, and I will own it— 
the fear that Aspasia could never be suffi- 
ciently happy with me.” 


** ASPASIA TO PERICLEs. 

‘Do you doubt, O Pericles, that I 
shall be sufficiently happy with you? This 
doubt of yours assures me that I shall 
be. 

‘* T throw aside my pen to crown the 
gods ; and I worship thee first, O Pallas, 
who protectest the life, enlightenest the 
mind, establishest the power, and exaltest 
the glory of Pericles.” 


Seldom has a woman’s yes been ac- 
corded in a nobler strain. But Lan- 
dor knows full well that the all-ab- 
sorbing passion, while it lasts, gives 
revelations more authentic through 
the medium of a subtler utterance. 
All the fine speeches, even of Aspasia, 
are nothing, in point of evidence, to 
the following short sentence in a sub- 
sequent letter to her female friend :— 


‘* Pericles, I think I never told you, 
has a little elevation on the crown of his 
head; I should rather say his head has a 
crown, others have none.” 


The fact being, that his skull was 
shaped after the fashion of a sea-onion 
—a craniological feature which the 
comic poets, not being in love with 
him, never thought of twisting to a 
compliment! — 

To the bright grouping of this 
classical amour an admirable foil is 
furnished by the melancholy episode 
of the Milesian Xeniades. Cleone 
first mentions him, in the 17th epistle. 


** Xeniades has left Miletus. We know 
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not whither he is gone, but we presume to 
his mines in Lemnos. It was always with 
difficulty he could be persuaded to look 
after his affairs. He is too rich, too young, 
too thoughtless. But since you left Mile- 
tus, we have nothing here to detain him.” 


But to Athens—not to Lemnos— 
has he followed the smiling mischief 
that consumes him. Landor has the 
good taste not to break the pathos of 
this piteous tale by any uncongenial 
interruptions, and we shall follow his 
example. 


** XENIADEs TO AsPASIA. 

*¢ Aspasia! Aspasia! have you forgot- 
ten me? have you forgotten us? Our 
childhood was one, our earliest youth was 
undivided. Why would you not see me? 
Did you fear that you should have to re- 
proach me for any fault I have committed ? 
This would have pained you formerly ; ah, 
how lately ! 

‘* Your absence—not absence, flight— 
has broken my health, and left me fever 
and frenzy. Eumedes is certain I can 
only recover my health by composure. 
Foolish man! as if composure were more 
easy to recover than health. Was there 
ever such a madman as to say, ‘ You will 
never have the use of your limbs again, 
unless you walk and run!’ 

‘*T am weary of advice, of remon- 
strance, of pity, of every thing ;—above 
all, of life. 

‘* Was it anger (how dared I be angry 
with you ?) that withheld me from implor- 
ing the sight of you? Was it pride? _ 
Alas! what pride is left me? I am pre- 
ferred no longer; I am rejected, scorned, 
loathed. Was it always so? Well may 
I ask the question; for every thing seems 
uncertain to me but my misery. ~At times 
I know not whether Iam mad or dream- 
ing. No, no, Aspasia! the past was a 
dream, the present is a reality. The mad 
and the dreaming do not shed tears as I 
do. And yet in these bitter tears are my 
happiest moments ; and some angry demon 
knows it, and presses my temples that 
there shall fall but few. 

‘** You refused to admit me. I asked 
too little, and deserved the refusal. Come 
tome. This you will not refuse, unless 
you are bowed to slavery. Go, tell your 
despot this, with my curses and defiance. 

“© Tam calmer, but insist. Spare your- 
self, Aspasia, one tear, and not by an ef- 
fort, but by a duty.” 


“ AspasIA TO XENIADES. 
‘‘T am pained to my innermgst heart 
that you are ill. 
‘* Pericles is not the person you ima- 
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gine him. Behold his billet! And cannot 
you think of me with equal generosity ? 

** True, we saw much of each other in 
our childhood, and many childish things 
we did together. This is the reason why 
I went out of your way as much as I could 
afterwards. There is another too. I 
hoped you would love more the friend that 
Ilove most. How much happier would 
she make you than the flighty Aspasia! 
We resemble each other too much Xenia- 
des! We should never have been happy, 
so ill mated. Nature hates these alliances : 
they are like those of brother and sister. 
I never loved any one but Pericles. None 
else attracts the admiration of the world. 
I stand, O Xeniades! not only above 
slavery, but above splendour, in that se- 
rene light which Homer describes as en- 
compassing the happy on Olympus. I will 
come to visit you within the hour. Be 
calm, be contented! Love me, but not 
too much, Xeniades! ” 


‘© AspasiIa TO PERICLES. 

** Xeniades, whom I loved a little in 
my childhood, and (do not look serious 
now, my dearest Pericles!) a very little 
afterwards, is sadly ill. He was always, I 
know not how, extravagant in his wishes, 
although not so extravagant as many 
others. And what do you imagine he 
wishes now? He wishes—but he is very 
ill, so ill he cannot rise from his bed—that 
I would go and visit him. I wonder whe- 
ther it would be quite considerate: I am 
half inclined to go, if you approve of it. 

** Poor youth! he grieves me bitterly. 

**T shall not weep before him, I have 
wept so much here. Indeed, indeed, I 
wept, my Pericles, only because I had 
written too unkindly.” 


‘* PeRIcLEs TO ASPASIA. 

** Do what your heart tells you: yes, 
Aspasia, do all it tells you. Remember 
how august it is. It contains the temple, 
not only of Love, but of Conscience; and 
a whisper is heard from the extremity of 
the one to the extremity of the other. 

‘* Bend in pensiveness, even in sorrow, 
on the flowery bank of youth, where under 
runs the stream that passes irreversibly ! 
Let the garland drop into it, let the hand 
be refreshed by it—but—may the beauti- 
ful feet of Aspasia stand firm!” 


** XENIADEs TO ASPASIA. 

** You promised you would return. I 
thought you only broke hearts, not pro- 
mises. 

** It is now broad daylight: I see it 
clearly although the blinds. are closed. A 
long tge ray cuts off one corner of the 
room, @d we shall hear the crash pre- 
. sently. 


girl: Ihate her. Place her on the other 
side of you, not on mine. 

‘* And this plane-tree gives no shade 
whatever We will sit in some other 
place. 

** No, no; I will not have you call her 
to us. Let her play where she is—the 
notes are low—she plays sweetly.” 


** AsPASIA TO PERICLES. 

‘€ See what incoherency! He did not 
write it, not one word. The slave who 
brought it, told me that he was desired by 
the guest to write his orders, whenever he 
found his mind composed enough to give 
any. 

** About four hours after my departure, 
he called him, mildly, and said, ‘I am 
quite recovered.’ 

**He gave no orders, however, and 
spake nothing more for some time. At 
last he raised himself up, and rested on 
his elbow, and began (said the slave) like 
one inspired. The slave added, ‘ that find- 
ing he was indeed quite well again, both 
in body and mind, and capable of making 
as fine poetry as any man in Athens, he 
had written down every word with the 
greatest punctuality; and that, looking at 
him for more, he found he had fallen into 
as sound a slumber as a reaper’. 

‘< ¢ Upon this I ran off with the verses,’ 
said he.” é 


‘* PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

‘* Tears, O Aspasia, do not dwell long 
upon the cheeks of youth. Rain drops 
easily from the bud, rests on the bosom of 
the maturer flower, and breaks down that 
one only which hath lived its day. 

‘* Weep, and perform the offices of 
friendship. The season of life leading you 
by the hand, will not permit you to linger 
at the tomb of the departed; and Xeniades, 
when your first tear fell upon it, entered 
into the number of the blessed.” 


** Aspasta TO CLEONE. 

‘¢ What shall I say to you, tender and 
sweet Cleone! the wanderer is in the 
haven of happiness—the restless has 
found rest. 

‘© Weep not; I have shed all your tears 
—not all—they burst from me again.” 


“‘ CLEoNE TO ASPASIA. 

‘©O! he was too beautiful to live! Is 
there any thing that shoots through the 
world so swiftly as a sunbeam! Ephialtes 
has told me every thing. He sailed back 
without waiting at the islands, by your 
orders, he says. 

‘* What hopes could I, with any pru- 
dence, entertain? The chaplet you threw 
away would have cooled and adorned my 


[ March, . 


** Come; but without that pale silent 
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temples; but how could he ever love an- 
other who had once loved-you? I am 
casting my broken thoughts before my 
Aspasia : the little shells upon the shore, 
that the storm has scattered there, and that 
feet have trampled on. 

‘‘T have prayed to Venus; but I never 
prayed her to turn toward me the fondness 
that was yours. I fancied, I even hoped, 
you might accept it ; and my prayer was— 
‘Grant I may never love!’ - Afar from 
me, O goddess! be the malignant warmth 
that dries up the dews of friendship.” 


It is after a certain interval that 
Aspasia urges Cleone to love Xanthus, 
a brave Milesian, a friend of dead 
Xeniades. * Ay ay, Cleone! simpli- 
city, bravery, well-merited, and well- 
borne distinction!, Take him, take 
him ; we must not all be cruel 
to ourselves.” And this the reply. 


** CLEONE TO AsPASIA. 

“ Aspasia ! you mistake. Grant me the 
presence of friendship and the memory of 
love! It is only in this condition that a 
woman can be secure from fears and other 
weaknesses. I may admire Xanthus; and 
there is pleasure in admiration. If I 
thought I could love him, I should begin 
to distrust and despise myself. I would 
not desecrate my heart, even were it in 
ruins ; but I am happy, very happy ; not 
indeed altogether as I was in early youth 
—perhaps it was youth itself that occasion- 
edit. Let me think so! Indulge me in 
the silence and solitude of this one fancy. 
If there was any thing else, how sacred 
should it ever be to me! Ah yes, there 
was! and sacred it is, and shull le. 

** Laodamia saw with gladness, not with 
passion, a God, conductor of her sole be- 
loved. The shade of Xeniades follows 
the steps of Xanthus,” 


Were we not right to mourn that 
the writer of letters so delicately 
beautiful as these has thought fit to 
deal so little with the interest of action 
and even of character? Did ancient 
or modern poet ever feign a domestic 
tragedy more graceful, more tender, 
more pathetic, or dip his pen more 
deeply in the core of human hearts? 
Above all, was there ever a more be- 
witching creation than Cleone? To 
one half of his conception of Aspasia 
the author may have been helped by 
old memorials ; but her correspondent, 
whom we love better, is the mintage 
of his own brain. 

_ Another too slender episode, of a 
livelier description, must find a place 
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here. - And then—to use the phraseo-= 
logy of Tristram Shandy—we will 
have a chapter of criticisms, a chapter 
of mistakes, a chapter of offences, a 
chapter of coincidences, and so con- 
clude for the present. 


‘*¢ Two pretty Milesians,’ says Cleone, 
* Agapenthe and Peristera, who are in love 
with you for loving me, are quite resolved 
to kiss your hand. You must not detain 
them long with you. Miletus is not to 
send all her beauty to be kept at Athens. 
We have no such treaty.’” 


** AspASIA TO CLEONE. 

‘* Agapenthe and Peristera, the bearers 
of your letter, came hither in safety and 
health, late as the season is for navigation. 
They complain of our cold climate in 
Athens, and shudder at the sight of snow 
upon the mountains in the horizon. 

‘* Hardly had they been seen with me, 
before the housewives and sages were in- 
dignant at their effrontery. In fact, they 
gazed in wonder at the ugliness of our sex 
in Attica, and at the gravity of philoso- 
phers, of whom stories so ludicrous are 
related. I donot think I shall be able to 
find them lovers here. Peristera hath 
lost a little of her dove-like faculty (if 
ever she had much), at the report which 
has been raised about her cousin and her- 
self. Dracontides was very fond of Aga- 
penthe ; she, however, was by no means 
so fond of him, which is always the case 
when young men would warm us at their 


. fire before ours is kindled. For, honestly 


to confess the fruth, the very best of us 
are more capricious than sensitive, and 
more sensitive than grateful. Dracontides 
is not indeed a man to excite so delightful 
a feeling. He is confident that Peristera 
must be the cause of Agapenthe’s disin- 
clination to him; for how is it possible 
that a young girl of unperverted mind 
could be indifferent to Dracontides? Un- 
able to discover that any sorceress was 
employed against him, he turned his an- 
ger toward Peristera, and declared in her 
presence that her malignity alone could in- 
fluence so abusively the generous mind of 
Agapenthe. At my request the playful 
girl consented to receive him, Seated 
upon an amphora in the aviary, she was 
stroking the neck of a noble peacock, 
while the bird pecked at the berries on a 
branch of arbutus in her bosom. Dra- 
contides entered, conducted by Peristera, 
who desired her cousin to declare at once 
whether it was by any malignity of hers 
that he had hitherto failed to conciliate 
her regard. 

‘< ¢ © the ill-tempered, frightful man |’ 
cried Agapenthe ; ‘ does any body that 
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fs not. malicious ever talk of maligni- 
ty?’ 

‘* Dracontides went away, calling upon 
the gods for justice, 

‘* The next morning a rumour ran 
throughout Athens, how he had broken off 
his intended nuptials, on the discovery that 
Aspasia had destined the two Ionians to 
the pleasures of Pericles. Moreover, he 
had discovered that one of them, he would 
not say which, had certainly threads of 
several colours in her threadcase, not to 
mention a lock of hair, whether of a dead 
man or no, might by some be doubted ; 
and that the other was about to be con- 
signed to Pyrilampes, in exchange for a 
peacock and sundry smaller birds. 

** No question could be entertained of 
the fact, for the girls were actually in the 
house, and the birds in the aviary. 

** Agapenthe declares she waits only for 
the spring, and will then leave Athens for 
her dear Miletus, where she never heard 
such an expression as malignity. 

“** © what rude people the Athenians 
are!’ said she.” 


** Aspasta TO CLEONE. 

‘* Rather than open my letter again, I 
write another. 

‘© Agapenthe’s heart is won by Mnasy- 
lus. I never suspected it. 

** Qn his return out of Thessaly (whi- 
ther I fancy he went on purpose) he 
brought a cage of nightingales. There are 
few of them in Attica; and none being 
kept tame, none remain with us through 
the winter. Of the four brought by Mna- 
sylus, one sings even in ¢his season of the 
year. Agapenthe and Peristera were awa- 
kened in the morning by the thrilling song 
of a bird, like a nightingale, in the aviary. 
They went down together ; and over the 
door they found these verses :-— 


* Maiden or youth, who standest here, 
Think not, if hap'ly we should fear 
A stranger's voice or stranger’s face 
(Such is the nature of our race), 
That we would gladly fly again 

To gloomy wood or windy plain. 
Certain we are we ne’er should find 
A care so provident, so kind, 
Although by flight we repossest 

The tenderest mother’s warmest nest. 
O may you prove, as well as we, 
That even in Athens there may be - 
A sweeter thing than liberty !’ 


“« ¢ This is surely the handwriting of 
Mnasylus,’ said Agapenthe. 

*** How do you know his handwriting ?’ 
cried Peristera. 

** A blush and a kiss, and one gentle 
push, were the answer. 

‘* Mnasylus, on hearing the sound of 
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footsteps, had retreated behind a thicket 
of laurestine. and pyracanthus, in whieh 
the aviary is situated, fearful of bringing 
the gardener into reproof for admitting 
him. However, his passion was uncon. 
trollable ; and Peristera declares, although 
Agapenthe denies it, that he caught a kiss 
upon each of his cheeks by the interrup. 
tion. Certain it is, for they agree in it, 
that he threw his arms around them both 
as they were embracing, and implored them 
to conceal the fault of poor old Alcon, 
‘ who showed me,’ said he, ‘ more pity 
than Agapenthe will ever show me.’ 

‘* *€ Why did you bring these birds 
hither ?’ said she, trying to frown. 

‘** * Because you asked,’ replied he, 
‘the other day, whether we had any in 
Attica, and told me you had many a 
home.’ 

** She turned away abruptly, and, run- 
ning up to my chamber, would have in. 
formed me why. 

‘* Superfluous confidence ! 
wetted my cheek. 

‘¢ Agapenthe!” said I, smiling, “ are 
you sure you have cried for the last time, 
O! what rude people the Athenians are!” 


Her tears 


And now for our chapter of criti. 
cisms—that is, you will please to mark, 
criticisms scattered by the ingenious 
author over the pages of this first yo. 
lume, on which we are sitting in judg- 
ment. Criticisms of our own—in pro- 
pria persona—you can have any day, 
and, by permission of the Fates and 
the Muses, shall have enough of them 
for some time to come ; but it is not in 
every month of the year we can draw 
upon Pericles, Aspasia, and Cleone, 
and have our bills indorsed by Mr 
Walter Savage Landor. We admire 
the expression and assent to the sub- 
stance of all the critical opinions we 
shall now proceed to extract. It is 
needless to apostrophize the reader or 
the writer at the end of each individual 
paragraph ; but the beauty of some of 
them is quite enough to make you 
buy the book, if you have still neglect 
ed to gratify Messrs Saunders and 
Otley by that delicate attention. 


ZEschylus and Homer compared. 

‘ Do not tell any one, excepting so fond 
a friend as Cleone, that you prefer schy- 
lus to Homer. I agree with you that the 
conception of such a drama is in itself a 
stupendous effort of genius ; that the exe- 
eution is equal to the conception; that 
the character of Prometheus is more he- 
roic than any in heroic poetry; and that 
no production of the same extent is 50 
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magnificent and so exalted, But the Iliad 
js not a region, it is a continent ; and you 
might as well compare this prodigy to it, 
as the cataract of the Nile to the ocean. 
In the one we are overpowered by the 
compression and burst of the element; 
jn the other we are carried over an im- 
mensity of space, bounding the earth, not 
pounded by her, and having nothing above 
but the heavens.” 


Hesiod. 

“ Hesiod is admirable for the purity of 
his life and soundness of his precepts, but 
there is hardly a trace of poetry in his 
ploughed field. 

‘“‘T find in all his writings but one verse 
worth transcribing, and that only for the 
melody. 

“* Tn a soft meadow, and on vernal flow- 
ers.’ 


“1 do not wonder he was opposed to 
Homer. What an advantage to the ene- 
nies of greatness (that is, to mankind) to 
be able to match one so low against one so 
lofty ! 

“The Greek army before Troy would 
have been curious to listen to a dispute 
between Agamemnon and Achilles, but 
would have been transported with ecstasy 
to have been present at one between the 
King of Men and Thersites,” 


We take it for granted that Mr Lan- 
dor speaks only of an imaginary com- 
petition between the two bards. He 
does not believe in sober earnest that 
the match ever really came off; or could 
have done so. To quote an authority 
which will have immense weight with 
our author, “this tale will not stand 
against the many arguments for He- 
siod’s juniority to Homer; and the 
extant narrative of the competition, 
which pretends to give the very lines 
pronounced by the immortal rivals, 
may be proved to have been written 
after the reign of the Emperor Adrian 
—1000 years from the supposed event. 
It is manifestly some sophist's trial of 
ability—that is, specimen of folly. 
Never was any thing more wetahedh 
bald and spiritless. First we have a 
metrical catechism—Hesiod the exa- 
miner, and Homer the respondent ; 
then a sort of Hellenic erambo—He- 
siod singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the meaning with another ; 
then a second bout of the catechism— 
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of which a single sample, quite equal 
to the original, may suffice ;: 


** Hesiop. 
** To this one question, thou the answer 
name— 
How many Greeks to Troy's proud ram- 
parts came ?” 


‘* Homer. 
** Fifty red fires beneath the ramparts 
burn’d, 
And fifty spits at every fire were turn’d ; 
These fifty spits full fifty gigots graced, 
And thrice three hundred Greeks around 
each joint were placed !” 


« Observe the calculation, 50 X 50 
== 2500 & 900==2,250,000, and com- 
pare it with the estimate and the re- 
mark of Thucydides!* But enough 


of a fiction, which would have afford- 
ed so fine a scope for a man of real 
imagination,” ¢ 


 MrnverMus. 

** He is among the many poets who 
never make us laugh or weep; among the 
many whom we take into the hand like 
pretty insects, turn them over, look at them 
for a moment, and toss them into the grass 
again. The earth swarms with these ; they 
live their season, and others similar come 
into life the next. 


‘* PoETRY. 

** To me it appears that poetry ought 
neither to be all body nor all soul. Beau- 
tiful features, limbs compact, sweetness of 
voice, and easiness of transition, belong to 
the Deity who inspires and represents it. 
We may loiter by the stream, and allay our 
thirst as it runs, but we should not be for- 
biddén the larger draught from the deeper 
well. 


** ELOQUENCE OF PERICLES. 

** At last I have heard him speak in 
public. 

** Apollo may shake the rocks of Delphi, 
and may turn the pious pale ; my Pericles 
rises with serenity ; his voice hath at once 
left his ‘lips, and entered the heart of 
Athens. The violent and desperate tremble 
in every hostile city ; a thunderbolt seems 
to have split in the centre, and to have 
scattered its sacred fire unto the whole cir- 
eumference of Greece,” 


None the worse is that noble image 
for being borrowed at first hand from 
Aristophanes, at second hand from Ci- 
cero, at third hand from Pliny, Plu- 
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tarch, or Longinus, and at fourth hand 
from Milton. But we had forgotten. 
Mr Landor never borrows. ’Tis only 
a coincidence. 


*¢ ScuLpTuRE, PAINTING, AND PoeETRY. 

** Sculpture has made great advances in 
my time,” (Pericles is speaking) ‘‘ paint- 
ing still greater; for until the last forty 
years it was inelegant and rude. Sculp- 
ture can go no farther ; painting can; she 
may add scenery and climate to her forms. 
She may give to Philoctetes not only the 
wing of the sea-bird, wherewith he cools 
the throbbing of his wound ; not only the 
bow and quiver at his feet, but likewise the 
gloomy rocks, the Vulcanian vaults, and 
the distant fires of Lemnos, the fierce in- 
habitants subdued by pity, the remorseless 
betrayer, aud the various emotions of his 
retiring friends. Her reign is boundless, 
but the fiirer and the richer part of her 
dominions lies within the Odyssea. Paint- 
ing, by degrees, will perceive her advan- 
tages over sculpture ; but if there are 
paces between sculpture and painting, there 
are parasangs between painting and poetry. 
The difference is, that of a lake confined by 
mountains, and a river running on through 
all the varieties of scenery, perpetual and 
unimpeded. Sculpture and painting are 
moments of life; poetry is life itself, and 
every thing around it and above it.” 

Right, Walter Savage !—except 
that Pericles would not have said para- 
sangs, a word which his contemporary 
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Herodotus firids it necessary to define 
Drop the alliteration, and read stadia, 
In like manner we suggest that As. 
pasia would hardly have written 
Iconoclast *—not having been much 
conversant, we presume, with the ec. 
clesiastical wars of the eighth century, 
or the phraseology of Joannes Dama. 
scenus. 

What a graceful transition that re. 
mark would afford us to our chapter of 
mistakes! Here we have them—a 
dozen at least—“ gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable.” And some eight 
or nine “ marvellous coincidences,” 
with critical sentiments previously pro. 
mulgated in periodical works which 
Mr Landor never reads. And a fair 
assortment of unforgiveable offences, 
resulting from the most perverse deter. 
mination to make modern politics of 
the loathsomest character pass through 
an ancient medium, distorted to suit 
the sinner’s purposes. But for this 


month Influenza—grisly power—steps 
in to ward the meditated blow. We 
are writhing under the crisis of a third 
attack within ten weeks—head, hand, 
and universal frame prostrated in all 


their faculties. So we must be con- 
tent to begin our next paper—when 
the “foul fiend” shall have been pleased 
to give us leave—with these stimul- 
ting topics. 





PARENTAL LOVE, 


BY THE SKETCHER. 


I saw three maidens, and a child did sit 

In midst of them ; and as they danced round, 

Come, let us tend, they cried, our garden ground, 
And see our plant, ’tis time we cherish it ; 

And as they sported in such merry fit 

His fresh bright forehead with a wreath they crown’d, 
And wav’d their hands, bidding their spells abound ; 
One gave him health, one beauty, and one wit— 

It was a dream, and vanished—but there grew 
Daily in my observance, one so fair, 

So like a plant—it ever did embue 

With that dream’s promise all my love, my care ; 
And many times I thought the graces smiled 

On the sweet boyhood of my gentle child. 





* p92. 
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The Prospects of the Session. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE. SESSION. 


Tue King’s speech has told us all 
that we expected, and has told us no- 
thing. A recapitulation of the few 
topics which have been flung from 
newspaper to newspaper for the last 
six months, and the shadowy promise 
of a few measures to which the Lords 
gave the death-blow at the close of 
the last session. But the King’s speech 
js merely the drop-scene of the drama, 
always the same, always the mere 
cover for the emptiness of the stage, 
and always swept aside when the true 
action begins. 

To form a due estimate of the state 
of Parliament we must look to the 
condition of parties when the two 
Houses last finished their labours. 
First, of the Cabinet. Have they re- 
ceived any accession of ability, of po- 
pular force, or personal fame? None. 
Lord Melbourne, in his nightgown and 
slippers, Lord John Russell, equally 
renowned as historian, poet, orator, and 
statesman, Lord Palmerston, the ob- 
ject of unlimited burlesque, Mr Poulett 
Thompson, the obscure creature of the 
counting-house, and Mr Spring Rice, 
notoriously plunged in financial per- 
plexities every hour, still constitute the 
Ministry. We may pass by the harm- 
less clamour of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and the senile babbling of old 
Lord Holland. Brougham has been 
tried, and has thrown them off. All 
their efforts to buttress their crazy pile 
have failed, and they now trust, like 
the Turks, to the chance which pro- 
tects idiots and children. And those 
are the men to hold the government 
ofthe British empire: This mixture 
of the presumptuous and the imbe- 
cile, the audacious and the cowardly, 
the arrogant and the servile, is to 
shape the destinies of England! This 
cannot last long. With the indigna- 
tion of the empire rising against them 
on one side, and the rage of Radical- 
ism dashing against their mouldering 
ramparts on the other, they must em- 
brace the only alternative, and either 
resign, or throw themselves on that 
furious billow, which will never sink 
till it carries them on to reyolu- 
tion. 

We now come to the Conservatives. 
Their condition at the close of the last 
session was triumphant. They had 
risen almost to a majority in the Com- 
mous. They had with them the entire 


voice of the Lords. They had, more 
than both, the voice of all that consti- 
tutes the nation. Combining modera- 
tion with force, and constitutional 
knowledge with manly determination, 
they had baffled, nay, more than baf- 
fled, they had crushed every lawless 
measure of the Cabinet. They go- 
verned the Cabinet. The misera- 
ble minister dared not stir a step but 
by permission of the powerful hand 
that alternately guided and repelled 
him. Every measure was framed not 
with a view to its fitness, but to the 
authority of Opposition. Nothing 
could be issued without the imprima- 
tur of the Lords. Every flighty at- 
tempt to catch the popular gaze was 
preceded by a pilot balloon to find out 
the current of opinion from the Lords. 
All was palliation, adaptation, and 
emendation. No travelling mounte- 
bank ever more anxiously opened his 
booth with an eye to the magistrate, 
dispensed his nostrums more in terror 
of the law, or more suddenly closed 
the whole establishment, when the 
hand of the law threatened to extin- 
guish his fraudulent trade. 

The leaders of Opposition were the 
three leading men of the empire, not 
in the eyes of England alone, but of 
Europe. While the Ministers were 
unknown beyond their desks, the 
names of Wellington, Lyndhurst, 
and Peel were heard in every council, 
every court, and every senate of the 
civilized world. 

Have they fallen off since? The 
fame of Wellington is perennial. It 
is identified with the noblest era of 
England, with the proudest memory of 
British soldiership, and with the most 
consummate deliverance of Europe. It 
stands at that height which can neither 
be increased, nor diminished by. human 
change. An Alp is not more impe- 
rishable, more elevated above the com- 
mon decays of nature, more fixed in 
the region of perpetual splendour. * 

The last blow of the session was 
Lord Lyndhurst’s speech. It was a 
deathblow. The nation instantly re- 
cognised its force. It fell like a thun- 
derbolt. Nothing could resist it. No 
resistance was attempted. While the 
empire was delighted by its brilliancy, 
it withered the Cabinet, and withered 
they have remained. 

Sir Robert Peel’s labours during 
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the session were unrelaxing. Het 
never lost sight of the Ministry. Nei- 
ther sleight nor force could avail them 
to escape from his powerful hand. 
Always possessing the highest infor- 
mation on the subject of debate, al- 
ways enforcing it by the clearest argu- 
ments, and adorning it with the man- 
liest eloquence, he pressed hourly on 
the Cabinet, until their only resource 
from being extinguished, was the pro- 
rogation. Too advanced and too emi- 
nent for a conflict with such adversa- 
ries, he has before him the struggle 
with the more furious strength and 
more envenomed hostility of revolu- 
tion. He has powers for it. 

Mox in ovilia, 

Nunc in reluctanies dracones. 

The Hydra, fed in the bottomless 
marshes and poisoned atmosphere of 
popular passion, is already lifting up 
its heads, and to crush it will require 
the strength of a giant. But it can 
be crushed, and by the blessing of Pro- 
videnee on a manly people, it will. 
The speech at the Glasgow dinner 
was an example of the faculties, and 
an evidence of their demand for this 
final conflict. Its merits were, that it 


was a great British declaration of pub- 


lic principle. It was more than a 
party speech, it was even more than a 
Parliamentary one. It looked beyond 
the legislature, and extended to the 
empire. Unrestricted by any refer- 
ence to the impressions of individuals, 
it spoke the sense of the nation. Em- 
bodying the soundest wisdom for the 
exigencies of the time, it pronounced 
those maxims of public morals, 
strength, and sincerity, which are uni- 
versal and everlasting. 

During the recess, a long succession 
of celebrations of Conservative princi- 
ple took place throughout England. 
The character of those meetings was 
decisive of the comprehensiveness, 
vigour, and truth of the great change 
which had been effected in the public 
mind. It was clear, that the timidity 
which had suffered the Reform Bill to 
be passed, and which had equally suf- 
fered Parliament to be filled with the 
creatures of the mob, was no more; 
that the country had resumed the 
natural spirit of Englishmen, and that 
thenceforth the struggle of principle 
would be maintained with the intrepi- 
dity of truth. It was to be observed, 
that those meetings were not construc- 
ted-by the leaders of Conservatism in 
public life, that their chairmen and 
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speakers were in general persons but 
little known beyond their own coun. 
ties, and that their sentiments were 
utterly untinged with any of that 
reserve and caution which almost 
necessarily belong to Parliamenta 

partisans, but that they were plain, 
straightforward, often indignant, and 
always ardent expressions of feelin 

for the degraded condition of their 
country, and of disgust for the Whig. 
papist faction which held it in fetters, 

It was equally to be observed, that 
in those meetings men of every rank 
joined ; yet that there was a peculiar. 
ity in their junction. The first who 
united, on those occasions, were chief. 
ly persons of the better condition of 
middle life. The landed gentry, bar. 
risters, clergy, and respectable men 
of the other established professions, 
The original impulse’ was decidedly of 
the middle order. That order, in 
which it has been so often said that 
the strength. of English opinion and 
English virtue unequivocally consists, 
As those meetings acquired force, they 
invited Peers and Members of Parlia- 
ment to join them. As they acquired 
additional force, they opened their 
doors to the more intelligent among 
the working classes. ‘Those classes 
again formed associations among 
themselves, and the manly, pious, and 
principled feelings of attachment to the 
religion and Constitution of England 
have thus spread large and deep 
through those very portions of society 
on which the artitices of rebellion had 
been most eagerly employed, and 
which were conceived to be the natural 
abettors of all revolution. 

But if the nature of the change was 
to be still more powerfully illustrated, 
it was by the contrast of the Whig 
dinners. They were in all points the 
direct reverse. In number not one to 
fifty. In attendance meagre, vulgar, 
riotous, and disunited. As to their 
component parts, utterly abandoned 
by all the higher and more honourable 
ranks of the tommunity, by the Peer- 
age, the clergy, the great proprietors 
of land, by all but a few official adher- 
ents of the Cabinet in the several 
counties, and a few of those Members 
of Parliament who were notoriously 
creatures of the Ministry. In another 
point, the contrast was not less strik- 
ing. Not one of those meetings ap- 
pears to have been spontaneous. Some 
Member of the Government was re- 
gularly sent to canvass an invitation for 
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himself ; and, through his personal and 
political connexions, construct a public 
dinner. Thus Spring Rice was sent 
to Limerick to try the temptations of 
4 Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
make a defence of the Minister, Thus 

Lord Glenelg was sent to Inverriess 
to play the part of owl in the sunshine, 
and make a defence of the Ministry. 
Thus the Attorney-General was sent 
to Edinburgh to tell his Radical con- 
stituents the undiscoverable merits of 
a Ministry which had done nothing 
for the last twelve months, and take to 
himself the merit of having saved the 
Prime Minister from the clutches of 
the law in an action for adultery. 

In fact, all the demonstrations of 
“gublic feeling on the Ministerial side 
were the work of plan, of labour, of 
stratagem, of the influence of those 
good things of which a minister sup- 
plicating for the popular shout is sup- 
posed to be the direct depositary. 
But let those forced and systematic 
toils for popularity be taken as they are. 
Let those fabricated feelings and can- 
vassed celebrations be contrasted, for 
a moment, with the free and open, the 
unpremeditated and powerful displays 
of the true public heart, exhibited in 
every county of England, pouring 
upon us till the public journals cannot 
find words to vary their description, 
till the language of loyalty seems to 
be the common language of the realm, 
and till those noble evidences of the 
true national mind are rendered al- 
most superfluous by their acknow- 
ledged and uncontested superiority. 
With those evidences before us, what 
possible doubt can there be that the 
nation is beginning to feel the neces- 
sity for the exertion of its powers— 
that, like the blind man by the way- 
side, its quick ear has caught the 
sound of deliverance, and its only out- 
cry now is, that the last scale may be 
taken from its eyes? 

_But a third party has sprung up, 
bitter, loud-tongued, and utterly un- 
principled—Radicalism—the last birth 
of that low hypocrisy by which the 
Whigs have so long pampered the 
vanity of the rabble—Radicalism, the 
open champion of overthrow, the pro- 
fessed clamourer for revolution, de- 
manding endless change, and, with a 
precipitate folly, untaught by the old 
miseries of national convulsion, and 
With a sanguinary frenzy incurable 
but by its own pikes and scaffolds, re- 
Joicing in the hope of national evil, 
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If some great painter of the passions 
should arise, with what colours of 
gloom and terror would he embody 
the time! in what features of conscious 
guilt and late remorse would he paint 
the form of that feeble yet criminal 
Cabinet who have bound themselves 
in the spell of those masters of evil— 
the Macbeth of a truer history listen- 
ing to his fate from the spirits of dark- 
ness, evoked with rites of profanation 
and blood! Can any man who hears 
the meagre protestations of that Cabi- 
net against faction doubt that they feel 
themselves already in its power? 

It is easy to talk lightly of those 
things. here are indolent minds 
which care nothing for the deepest 
public change, provided it seems not 
likely to molest their own pillows. 
There are others who care for no con- 
sequences whatever, if they think that 
they will not occur until they them- 
selves are out of the world. There 
are still more who will not give them- 
selves the trouble of a second thought 
upon the subject, or obstinately and 
foolishly persevere in thinking that 
nothing evil can occur, because ex- 
treme evil has not yet fallen upon the 
country. Let the reader consider 
whether he is in any of those classes, 
and learn that it is to such apathy 
that the whale menace of national 
ruin is due at this moment. The vil- 
lany which threatens the Constitution 
would not have dared to lift its head, 
if the vigilance of England had been 
awake to the growth of this reptile 
adversary. But let apathy itself hear 
what are the actual declarations of 
Radicalism, and then ask how would 
it be possible for laws, religion, or 
public peace to subsist from the mo- 
ment when they were realized. At 
the dinner to the representatives of 
Bath in January, a muster of Radical- 
ism, a leading speaker thus gave the 
Radicals’ confession of faith :—“ Our 
demands are for Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Bal- 
lot. In addition, the House of Lords 
must be reformed.” 

Now, nothing can be clearer than 
that the complete operation of any one 
of those four measures would be a De. 
mocracy. The operation of the whole 
four would go still further than a De- 
mocracy, and would be Anarcuy. 
Let us suppose, for instance, Annual 
Parliaments to become law. What 
man of any character, substance, pro- 
fession, or landed property could be a 
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candidate after the first few trials ? 
Time, fortune, and talent would be 
wasted with an ineffectiveness that 
would rapidly disgust every man of 
respectability. The return for a 
county now costs, at the most reduced 
rate of Reform, about L.4000. The 
keenest cutting down of those ex- 
penses will always leave room for 
heavy demands on the purse of any 
candidate who is supposed able to 
meet them. There will be placards, 
agents, canvassers, dinners, convey- 
ances, and a multitude of other ex- 
penses, while there is any chance -of 
their being paid. And all this for 
the precarious seat of one year! that 
year being partly occupied in can- 
vassing, and the Parliament being al- 
ways sure, if we are to judge from all 
experience, of being dissolved before 
the regulated time. The average du- 
ration of the actual Parliamentary 
year would probably not exceed six 
months. This would soon drive every 
candidate of respectability out of the 
field. But other candidates would not 
be wanting. The characterless, the 
penniless, the unprincipled, the whole 
crowd of those who, in default of 


having any thing else to sell, sell 
themselves, would be the perpe- 


tual hirelings of the mob. Can- 
vassing would be their profession. 
They would pay nothing, because 
it was known that they could pay 
nothing. But pledges to every frantic 
caprice of the mob would be the price 
of their admission to the hustings. 
And the performance of those pledges 
would be the price of their existence 
in the House. Every new villain, 
who hoped to gain in the common di- 
vision of the spoil, would outbid his 
villain predecessor, and, with a legis- 
lature whose only principle was rob- 
bery, what would be the security of a 
shilling in the pocket of any honest 
man? Yet annual Parliaments are the 
open demand of the Radicals, and if 
we suffer them once to become our 
masters, annual Parliaments they will 
have. Even triennial Parliaments, the 
most moderated demand of their most 
moderate portion, would rapidly have 
the same result. Radicalism must be 
resisted with all our heart and strength, 
or we shall see civil convulsion, con- 
fiscation of property, tyranny over the 
person, banishment, and loss of life. 
No human power can sustain England 
against the direst extremities of ruin, 
if her indolence shall have once suf- 
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fered Radicalism to have the upper 
hand. 

Or take the instance of Universg] 
Suffrage. What would be the value 
of property an hour, if every wretch 
who walks the streets were to be enti. 
tled to return members to Parliament? 
If the whole vice, vileness, dishonesty, 
beggary, and corruption of the me. 
tropolis and the towns were let loose 
to elect representatives, the influence 
of character, property, name, old con. 
nexions, old services, all that consti. 
tutes the generous, manly, and sub. 
stantial grounds of popularity, would 
be trampled down by a countless rab. 
ble, exulting in its power of revenge, 
and roaring for some Hunt or Cob. 
bett. They would inevitably choose 
men after their own hearts. High. 
waymen, pickpockets, forgers, coin. 
ers, gaming-housekeepers, the vilest 
instruments of the vilest sources of 
existence, the man of fraud, the man 
of plunder, the man of blood—those 
would be the electors ; the more re- 
putable classes would be instantly 
swamped at the hustings, and the most 
profligate, audacious, and promising 
bargainer would be the man of the 
day. With 658 men of this class to 
make the laws of England, to guard 
its property, and sustain its religion, 
what must be the result to England? 

Or take the Vote by Ballot. An 
acknowledged and base expedient to 
allow the voter to promise one thing, 
and do another ; a public privilege of 
lying, and a private one of corruption. 
Who can doubt that the whole busi- 
ness of elections would become a mat: 
ter of bribery, while there was any 
candidate able to bribe ? What would 
the man of the purse have to do, but 
to send his agent into the clubs of 
voters, and say to each coterie, “ If 
my man is returned, fifty or five hun- 
dred pounds will be forthcoming for 
the club; if he is thrown out, the 
fault is yours, and you shall not have 
a shilling.” And the ballot would 
have this peculiar attraction for such 
a traffic, that there being no presumed 
possibility of knowing how’ the indi- 
vidual voted, there would be no actual 
possibility of examining his vote ona 
petition, no power of proving bribery 
against him, and of course all the na- 
tural precautions now adopted to pre- 
vent excessive corruption would be 
abandoned as useless. It is true, that 
bribery itself would at length be aban- 
doned ; but it would be only by the 
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failure of individual means. But 
when money was no more in the mar- 
ket, other influences, still more ha- 
zardous, would take its place. Pledges 
to divide the public property among 
the populace would be the more tempt- 
ing bribe. The extinction of the na- 
tional debt, and the robbery of the 
public creditor, the lowering of rents, 
the spoliation of all property dedica- 
ted to religious objects—those would 
be the more comprehensive corrup- 
tions of a populace, which, working 
in the dark, and freed by the ballot 
from all considerations of personal 
character, would hurry on from one 
rapine to another, until all was pil- 


e. 
We ask any man of sense, whether 
this catastrophe would not be inevita- 
ble? We ask of the Radical himself, 
whether he does not contemplate a 
democracy, and by democracy an 
overthrow of the existing order of 
things, a change of property, a repub- 
lic, a revolution ? 

But are we not to ask Englishmen, 
where is the shadow of a necessity for 
those tremendous changes? What 
outrage is effected against the liberty 
of the subject ?—-what tyranny on con- 
science?>—-what threat of despotic 
power from the throne ?—what cor- 
ruption of justice? Is not England 
the freest, the fairest, the wealthiest, 
the most fully employed, the most 
prosperous portion of the globe? And 
why are we to stab all this to the heart, 
and fling the national prosperity into 
the grave, merely to try whether it 
may or may not start up from its dis- 
solution in some more vigorous form ? 
Has any man counted the cost of 
those gratuitous experiments on the 
‘frame of a mighty kingdom? What, 
but the most extravagant folly, or the 
most wanton malice, is it that would 
throw the constitution into the flames 
of civil discord, merely to see into 
what shapes its noble metal would run 
among the embers of the empire ? 
What sullen frenzy or Satanic guilt 
would raise the image of the revolu- 
tionary Moloch among us, and fill it 
with human victims, only to take the 
augury from their cries, and fertilize 
the spot of the sacrifice with their 
ashes ? 

We call upon the whole energy of 
the British people to resist this fraudu- 
lent and implacable enemy of God 
and man, Radicalism must be crush- 
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ed. Its. hand against every man, 
every man’s hand must be against it. 
The piety, the vigour, the learning, the 
constitutional integrity, the indignant 
native virtue of England must be sum- 
moned to the struggle ; and unless we 
are abandoned by the supreme source 
of all virtue, hope, and help, and aban- 
doned for our old apathy and our 
deepening crimes, we shall plunge it 
in the abyss from which it arose. 
Satan shall be bound ! 

But Radicalism has one virtue, the 
ruffian’s virtue, courage. It is the 
direct reverse of Whig hypocrisy. It 
leaves the grovelling, fawning, perfidi- 
ous spirit of Whiggism immersed in 
its own baseness. It resists the Tories, 
but it tramples onthe Whigs. It puts . 
its heel on the loftiest of them, and pro- 
nounces all his motives contemptible, 
and all his actions worthy of his mo- 
tives. It draws up a bill of indictment 
against the whole party as against a 
gang of political swindlers, and pro. 
nounces them naked of all character. 
It stigraatizes them as a nest of coiners, 
counterfeiting the sterling circulation 
of honour by their own base metal. 
Roebuck asserts, without any circum- 
locution, that “the Whigs have deceiv- 
ed and defrauded the people.” Colonel 
Napier says, with as little apology, 
«‘ That on the fall of the Wellington 
Ministry, the Whigs came fawning on 
the people, and offered to lead the 
movement which they were determined 
to mislead. The Irish said, Give us 
our rights, or give us our Parliament, 
that we may do justice to ourselves. 
What said the Whig Government? It 
said, No, we will give you civil war. 
We will give you the sword to smite, 
the torch to burn, the whip to torture, 
and the halter to hang you with.” And 
all this was followed by tremendous 
cheers. 

There isstilla fourth party, suspected 
by all, hated by all, disdained by all, 
and the master of all.—The party of 
the Popish priesthood ; sustained by 
the rent, and headed by -O’Connell. 
Utterly insignificant in individual abi- 
lity, with the single exception of its 
leader, okscure in personal name, and 
despised in personal character, still, by 
its very want of principle, it sways the 
Cabinet. If it possessed principle, it 
could not so flexibly answer all the 
purposes of a cause essentially Jesuiti- 
cal. But ready to move in any direc. 
tion at a nody it thus keeps its power 
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against the direst extremities of ruin, 
if her indolence shall have once suf- 


it is true, that 
bribery itself would at length be aban- 
doned ; but it would be only by the 
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It is the sword and 


as an arbiter. 


claims to an indefinite extent. But they 


Vidal 






belt which the barbarian leader of the cannot say how far their demands may Bu 
Popish invasion arrogantly flings into be carried, for that must depend on un. 
the British scale. known events! They tell us, however, 

But, to give testimony more direct that what would have satisfied them q, | 
than our own, we take an authority year or two ago, will fall very short of no 
which has just challenged public at- satisfying them now. And that what. op 
tention. ever is offered, will be received in of 

The writer to whose opinions we part, because it will enable them to Or 
allude,* is a gentleman of fortune, ‘re- proceed in their incessant importuni- tha 
sident in the north of Ireland. A __ ties with the better prospect of success, zee 
Whig, strong upon all the weak points The demandant may be a gainer by Pr 
of Whiggism, an advocate for every this mode of proceeding, but there of. 
one of those measures of fatal liberality cannot be a reciprocity of advantage, an. 
which have plunged the empire into And as peace alone could be the price hat 
successive depths of danger. A de- of concession, the value is not likely to Fr 
claimer against all restrictions on ac- be realized. The principle will apply lim 
count of religion, which (forgetting equally to individuals, members, and cor 
that they are mere defences of the nations.” wit 
public peace) he pronounces to be re- Next, as to Lord Mulgrave—* The cor 
strictions on liberty of conscience; and position in which they have been all 
loudly demanding why power should pleased to place our Lord Lieutenant, twe 
not be as safely confided to Papists as appears somewhat ludicrous. They of t 
to Protestants ; equally forgetting the boast of his favour, and say at the or | 
great essential distinction, that the same time, that their countenance is assi 
Papist exercises his power to persecute, necessary to his protection. If we may pre 
and does so on the principles of his believe them, they carry on their busi- of | 
chureh, while the Protestant faith ness under his patronage. I wish they wh 
prohibits all persecution ; that Popery would place a board over their shop con 
declares all heretics condemned toeter- door, announcing that they are ¢ mis- Th 
nal sufferings, and, therefore, declares chief-makers to the viceroy of Ire. twe 
jtself authorized to torture the body to land,’ and ‘licensed to deal in sedi- mal 
redeem the soul; while Protestantism tion.’ They confer all the honour he 
pronounces that cruelty can never be they can upon his excellency. They spa 
the source of good—that the tyranny call the process of their manufactor Ma 
of man can never be virtue, and that Mulgravizing. * * * Intheno lab 
the use of the rack and the scaffold to of Ireland, we cannot account for a con 
coerce belief is only murder. toleration of the ‘ association’ in the or, 

Yet we find this dberal, thisthorough metropolis; nor reconcile the endu- per 
Whig, this man varnished all over with _rance of it with the prosecutions which ces: 
the most flaunting colours of the new are now pending over hundreds for Isl 
school, actually so penetrated with a having walked in procession as Orange- wol 
sense of the atrocity of the Popish men on the 12th of July last! We by 
faction, from seeing its workings on believe it to be illegal, and, if it were wal 
the spot, that he unconsciously throws not permitted by the government, we bree 
down his old weight of Whig preju- could not entertain a doubt of its ille- of 
dices, and starts forward to summon ality. What say the law officers? Is con 
his countrymen to a sense of their im- it their opinion (we know what can be une 
minent ruin. He thus unhesitatingly done under privilege of Parliament) pen 
declares his slow and compulsory con- that men may associate out of Parlia- ( 
viction, that the Popish Association is ment, demand the repeal of some sta- whi 
the prime agent of national hazard. tutes, the méddification of some, and and 

“ I have paid some attention,” says the enactment of some, and threaten a the 
he, “to the progress of our public dismemberment of the empire, in case cre: 
affairs, and, I fear, it is because Ihave of non-compliance? Yet the Associa- obs 
looked on them impartially, that they tion agitates throughout the year, “ 
seem the more deplorable and despe- avowedly to this end, unmolested. ‘Sed agit 
rate.” Hethuspursues, “Wearetoldby Julius ardet.’ If folly is to be punish- it w 
the National Association thatthey have ed, why not prosecute crime ? tion 








* Observations on the Present State of Ireland, by Sir Francis Macnaughten, Batt 
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lent and implacable enemy of God 
and man, Radicalism must be crush- 
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‘ To die for treason is a common evil, 
But, to be hanged for nonsense is the 
a5,” ” 


From the writer’s residence in the 
north of Ireland he has had peculiar 
opportunities of seeing the operation 
of this severity of government to the 
Orangemen, whose only crime was 
that of exhibiting an unfashionable 
zeal for the faith and freedom of their 
Protestant ancestors. “ After the 12th 
of July it was deemed proper to order 
an indiscriminate prosecution of all who 
had walked in procession on that day. 
Fromthe numbersimplicated within the 
limits of the petty sessions I attend, I 
conclude, that the amount of offenders 
within the county of Antrim must 
come to several hundreds. They will 
all be upon the scale of suffering be- 
tween inconvenience and ruin. Many 
of them will be obliged to tramp fifty 
or sixty miles through the mire to our 
assize town. This, to be sure, seems 
pretty well adapted to the exigency 
of their case, for, as walking was the 
whole of their offence, so walking may 
constitute a part of their expiation. 
There is some difference indeed be- 
tween walking against and with a 
man’s inclination. In July, besides, 
he had nothing to do, and could be 
spared a day from the field. But, in 
March and April he will have the seed 
labour on his hands, and he cannot so 
conveniently absent himself for a week, 
or, as it may chance, a much longer 
period. The costs which he must ne- 
cessarily incur, are not to be forgotten. 
I should think that the law’s. dignity 
would have been sufficiently vindicated 
by the prosecution of those whose 
walkings were at all connected with a 
breach of the peace. 1am sure many 
of the heedless people who have be- 
come obnoxious to punishment were 
unconscious of having offended. But 
penalty is condign to all.” 

On the abominable knavery, by 
which the faction disturb the country, 
and yet leave every actual suffering of 
the peasant disregarded, if not in- 
creased, Sir F. Macnaughten justly 
observes, — 

“If it cannot be proved that our 
agitators are authorized by the people, 
it will be iniquitous to impute agita- 
tion to them. ‘ Justice for Ireland.’ 
If this mean to include justice to the 
poor peasant, I say, be it so, Eve 
one who knows any thing of Ireland, 
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cal. But ready to move in any direc- 
tion at a nods it thus keeps its power 
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must admit, that the poor man’s con- 
dition calls most loudly and righteous- 
ly for relief. Believe him, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, and you may then talk of 
Justice for Ireland, without blasphe- 
my! I have seen a succession of 
governments, and of agitating socie- 
ties. But I have not observed the 
attention of any directed to the most 
miserable hovels that: ever were used 
for the residence of mankind. Can 
we relieve from hunger and cold, and 
allow the forlorn peasant, in his 
looped and windowed raggedness, any 
condiment to his scanty potato? No, 
no! this does not fall within the circle 
of our Agitator’s humanity. He would 
eed the poor fellow with a reform of 
the Peers! and season his mess with a 
purified municipality. But his physi- 
cal wants have been laudably unno- 
ticed. They agitate, however, and 
that is enough. We can be agitated 
out of all our wrongs, and into all our 
rights. Diet, lodging, raiment, are all 
comprehended in agitation.” 

On the contemptible jesuitry of lan- 
guage by which the faction stimulate 
the populace, while they pretend to 
soothe, he forcibly remarks—“ To be 
sure, the rules of our agitators are not 
very intelligible. The actors are to 
resist by the means of submission, and 
to submit by the means of resistance. 
They threaten by implication, and 
exclude menace in distinct terms. 
They challenge an adversary to the 
field, but declare that a drop of his 
blood shall not be shed, nor a hair of 
his head injured in the conflict. If 
no other agitation will do, then a Re- 
peal of the Union shall be agitated. 
Peaceful agitation and ‘war to the 
knife.’ What is to be gained by this 
Repeal, it might, before we have seen 
the balance-sheet, be thought prema- 
ture to pronounce. But we may con- 
fidently anticipate a most tremendous 
extinction of human life—that of Mr 
Sharman Crawford included. We 
may reckon upon a very general con- 
Jiscation of property, a ferocious and 
bloody despotism, and an absolute abo- 
lition of all liberty and law.” 

But against this hideous consumma- 
tion of the triumph of the faction, the 
writer protests. “No. We will not 
have a separation of the kingdom. 
Leaving social and patriotic feelings 
aside, there is no rational man who 
would not, for his own sake, rather 
enter upon warfare, and die in defence 
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of the union, than survive, to the de- 
solation and horrors which must, as 
we are now situated, follow from its 
repeal. Norepeal. ‘ Death’s-head and 
cross-bones have no charms for us.’”’ 

And yet O’Connell is suffered, day 
by day, to menace the country with 
a repeal of the Union. Why is not 
the agitution of this topic declared by 
statute to be high treason—as high 
treason it is to attempt to dissever the 
empire—and the villain who should 
henceforth pronounce it be hanged, 
whoever he might be? But what are 
the open demands of the faction, de- 
mands which must be yielded, or re- 
peal is to be the consequence? “ A 
Municipal Reform Act according to 
their own taste—an absolute abolition 
of tithes—the appropriation clause 
(unless it should merge in the aboli- 
tion of tithes)—a new (and lowered) 
qualification of voters—short Parlia- 
ments—an organic change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords. All 
this, and much more, they are to have, 
or else—a breaking up of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and a 
severance of Ireland from Great Bri- 
tain.” 

From this he goes into the legal 
view of the existence of the Associa- 
tion, and shows it to be utterly against 
the letter and the spirit of the law. 
«If the Association,” says he, ‘be 
lawful (if lawless, why is it endured ?) 
we must conclude that our Govern- 
ment is too feeble to stand against, or 
without, the favour of a mob having 
profligacy enough to menace and in- 
sult it. But the statute 33d of George 
the Third, chap. 29, is still in force, 
entitled, ‘ To prevent the election or 
appointment of unlawful Assemblies, 
under pretence of preparing or pre- 
senting petitions or other addresses to 
his Majesty or the Parliament.’ We 
must admit that the Association does 
not proceed under such or any other 
pretence ; it acts boldly of itself, and 
is sui juris.” 

We call upon all honest English- 
men to look well to themselves at this 
moment. The day of harmless party 
contests is gone by. All the old out- 
works of the Constitution are thrown 
down, and the storm is now against 
the citadel. It is no longer a mere 
question between Whig and Tory, 
but, as the orators at the Bath dinner 
openly declare, “ between Aristocracy 
and Democracy ;" in other words, 
between property as it exists, and the 
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rapine that desires to seize it. Twelve 
months’ unresisted progress of Radi- 
calism might strip every landed pro- 
prietor of half or the whole of his 
property, bring the country into such 
a state of confusion, that all trade 
would be paralyzed, all banking 
firms run upon, and half our mer- 
chants bankrupts. Twelve months’ 
unresisted progress of the Popish fac- 
tion might utterly destroy the Protes- 
tant church in Ireland, with it throw 
every shape of Protestantism into the 
jaws of persecution, enact some furious 
tax, inhibition, or composition against 
the Church of England, whose resist- 
ance by the clergy would produce the 
closing of their churches, the confine. 
ment of the clergy themselves in dun- 
geons, fines and penalties of all kinds, 
and the most universal misery, poverty, 
and convulsion through the empire. 
All those things have been before, un- 
der the united influence of Radicalism 
and fanaticism, and what is there in 
human nature to prevent their being 
again? And is not the chance of such 
consequences the most natural sum- 
mons to exert every power of human 
activity, vigilance, and principle, under 
God, to keep them as far from us as 
we can? 

Of the four parties which now di- 
vide public opinion, it is a remarkable 
distinction, that the most desperately 
mischievous in its principle is by far 
the most persevering, tha most sys- 
tematic, and the most effective in its 
progress. Popery, the sworn enemy 
of our religion, our nation, our free- 
dom, and our empire, leaves all at a 
distance in point of actual power. 
The Conservatives, though growing 
in influence with the growing appre- 
hensions of all good men, act chiefly 
on the defensive. A weak policy at 
all times, and worst of all now—the 
barbarian policy, which Demosthenes 
describes as never. anticipating the 
blow, but clapping its hands helplessly 
on the woundey The Whigs act upon 
neither the defensive nor the offensive; 
they feel themselves merely tenants at 
will, and exert all their ingenuity in 
contriving to remain on the premises 
without paying the rent. In the low- 
est spirit of state-traffic, they are per- 
fectly willing to bargain with either 
side, and having no other object than 
that of place, they have no other con- 
ception of policy than that of taking 
the side which will longest ensure 
them their salaries, 
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The Radicals are bitter, loud, and 
active. But they are still few in the 
House ; their leaders are personally 
without weight ; their projects are too 
nakedly furious for effect in Parlia- 
ment until vote by ballot and house- 
hold suffrage shall have radicalized 
Parliament itself. Their republican- 
ism is too glaring, rash, and ferocious. 
The Members of the House are not 
yet prepared for the worship of the 
guillotine. 

But it is the Popish faction which is 
the incarnation of evil. It is openly 
pronounced by every man acquainted 
with the present condition of Ireland, 
that it rules that unhappy country. 
It possesses the whole Irish patronage. 
It is now filling all the higher situa- 
tions of the law with its creatures. It 
is making Judges, Attorneys-General, 
and Solicitors-General. It has just 
made the Master of the Rolls. It has 


just appointed a Papist, Mr Pigott, to 
the place of confidential law adviser 
to the crown in Ireland, one of the 
most important possible in the present 
state of affairs, for to his department 
come all questions relative to the dis- 
putes on church property and tithes, 


the conduct of magistrates, and the 
control of the constabulary force. 
By its Attorney and Solicitors-Gene- 
ral the Popish faction puts the councils 
of the crown into the hands of Papists. 
It now openly proclaims, that when 
Lord Plunket can be driven from his 
place, it will have the Chancellorship 
in its grasp. It has made the Lord- 
Lieutenant; it has made the Irish 
Secretary. In short, it has made the 
whole existing fabric of the Irish Go- 
vernment. 

Having thus established an execu- 
tive after its own heart, it has pro- 
ceeded to establish a legislature. In 
the General National Association it 
has a Parliament to all intents and 
purposes. In that Parliament it pro- 
poses public measures, debates on the 
leading questions of the day, poor- 
laws, finance, &c., raises taxes, appro- 
priates them, and does all this in the 
most open defiance, and with the most 
undisturbed impunity. In this Par- 
liament it assembles all the official 
representatives of Popery, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and inferior priest- 
hood of its church, the lay lords, and 
public demagogues, and thus exhibits 
to the Papists of Ireland the complete 


: form of a legislature of their own. 
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In the mean time, what may be call- 
ed the domestic government of the 
faction, never relaxes. The payment 
of the Protestant clergy is, as the 
Duke of Wellington observed on the 
first night of the Session, rendered 
a nullity. The serving of law pro- 
cesses is death to the server, and the 
clergy, thus deprived of their lawful 
means, are forced to live on the charity 
of England. The man who pays tithe 
is menaced with the death’s-head and 
cross-bones, and all resistance to the 
Popish mandate is a matter of the ut- 
most peril to the individual. 

But even this is too tardy for the 
Association. Within these few weeks 
a manifesto has been issued, under the 
hand of its leader, whose effect must 
be to keep Ireland in a perpetual state 
of “agitation.” This paper is divided 
formally into heads, and its object is 
beyond all misunderstanding. Its first 
section proposes “to call upon every 
parish of Ireland, without any delay, 
to appoint two pacificators (!) for the 
purpose of forwarding the objects of 
the Association, and obtaining ‘ justice 
to Ireland.” We perfectly compre- 
hend the sort of pacification such 
agents would produce, and the Asso- 
ciation comprehends it too. A long 
series of directions for the duties of 
those persons follows. They are to 
be elected, one by the populace, and 
the other by the priest of the parish. 
They are to be furnished with news- 
papers, of what kind and for what 
purpose we may easily conjecture. 
Another employment of those persons 
is, to intermeddle in all faction-fights, 
for the purpose, as Mr O’ Connell says, 
of putting them down! Another is, to 
report to the Association the names of 
all voters in the parish, their landlords, 
their principles, and the influence that 
may be exerted to make them vote for, 
or against their country ! In fact, are- 
gular spy system, with the wrath of 
the Association, to keep men’s con- 
sciences in order. Another is, to pro- 
cure the collections of the justice rent 
a regular tax system. Another, to 
ascertain the number of persons dl/e- 
gally and unjustly sued, or persecuted 
for tithes, and to report their names 
and grievances to the Association. As 
Mr O’Connell pronounces the whole 
system of tithes criminal, bloody, and 
so forth, we may imagine the purpose of 
this part of his diplomatic instructions. 
There are more duties of the same kind 
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in his Hist, And it is to be remembered 
that his pacificators constitute a com- 
plete Papist police. That as there are 
about two thousand parishes in Ire- 
land, he would thus have 4000 regular 
and constant agents in every corner of 
the country. Besides the 2000 priests, 
who are Aes to a man, besides the vo- 
lunteer partisans, who look for places 
preat and small, from a seat on the 
bench of judges to a gaugership, or a 
constableship in the police. And above 
all, the secret force which the Jesuits, 
the monkish orders, and the whole in- 
trigue of Popery, Irish, French, Spa- 
nish, and Italian, organizes in Ireland. 
Thus stands the account between 
England and the Agitator. It is with 
this boundless power that our folly, 
our negligence of Protestantism, and 
our criminal forgetfulness of the true 
unchangeableness and virulence of 
Popery has armed him. 

But, are we not to find some refuge 
in a Government which has not yet 
declared itself Papist, and which now 
and then attempts to disclaim its mis- 
erable dependence on the faction? Let 
us rest on that hope if we will. The 
very first night of the Session settled 
the question. 

Lord Melbourne’s speech on the 
address, January 31, shows distinctly 
the conditions on which his Ministry 
live. ‘“ One subject,” said this Prime 
Minister of England! * which had 
called forth the noble Duke’s (Wel- 
lington’s) observations, was the estab- 
lishment of the National Association 
in Ireland. No man had viewed with 
more regret than he did, the existence 
of that Association. He did not think 
that the grounds on which it was sta- 
ted to have been built, justified its erec- 
tion! (Hear, hear, and loud cheers).” 

So far went the English Minister; 
then came the O’Connellite. «He 
could not help saying, that proceed- 
ings had taken place in that Associa- 
tion, of which fe could not, for one, 
approve.” No Cabinet affair, but 
simply the disapprobation of an indi- 
vidualin a coffee-house ora club-room. 
However, something more direct must 
be hazarded. “ And I must in justice 
say,” pronounces the head of the Ca- 
binet in the face of the peerage of 
England, “ that their proceedings are 
open as the day, and that no conceal- 
ment of what they intended has taken 
place!” Was such an excuse ever 
offered before for a knot of distur- 
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bers, since the world was created! 
Their actions are indefensible, says 
this depositary of Government ; their 
declared reasons are unfounded and 


false. But the palliation is, that they — 


are neither ashamed nor afraid to in. 
sult the Government, the law, and the 
common sense of the nation! Let us 
take acase. If a gang of murderers 
were to start up in the streets of Lon- 
don, would their guilt be the less by 
choosing mid-day instead of midnight 
for cutting throats; or by proclaim. 
ing in the public ear, that their prin. 
ciple was to cut throats, and that the 

would go on, knife in hand? If it be 


treason to demand the separation of - 


the empire, those men demand that 
separation. But they talk it openly, 
and therefore. Or, if it be productive 
of measureless misery, tumult, and 
bloodshed to stimulate the Popish 
peasantry against the payment of those 
tithes, which they have all, by their 
leases, voluntarily bound themselves to 
pay; then all those charges fall on the 
head of those men. Yet all become 
innocent because they openly brave 
all Government, abjure all law, and 
defy all obligation ! 

Can any man doubt the motives of 
this language? But Lord John Rus- 
sell makes them clearer still, if possi- 
ble. He was called on, on the first 
night of the Session, to say whether 
he would dare to go even so far as the 
Premier. ‘ I shall say nothing now,” 
said Lord John; “ but you shall 
hear all on Tuesday.” Tuesday 
came, and in the debate on the Mu- 
nicipal Bill for Ireland, he came 
to this embarrassing point at last. 
And what was his contrivance? A 
manly speaker would have said at 
once that he either approved or dis- 
approved of the Association. But 
he was not to be caught in this track. 
He approached it by a double, worthy 
of Maynooth. <“ If,” said he, “ any 
body were to tell me that an associa- 
tion was formed in Scotland, making 
laws, raising money, and demanding 
the change of national polity, I should 
very much regret it indeed.” His 
Lordship dares not, even here, go the 
length of reprobating it. No, it is 
merely a source of sentimental sor- 
row. What! the usurpation of the 
pen of government, a virtual re- 

ellion, can stir his tender nature no 


further than regret? ‘ But,” says he, 
with O’Connell full in his front, “ as 
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to Ireland, the question is different. 

I ask has she not had wrongs ?”— 

Wrongs! Lord Melbourne attempt- 

ed to justify the Association merely 

by the insolence of its achievements. 

“Tt scorned to hide any of its acts, 

be their colour what they may.” 

Lord John shifts the ground, and jus- 

tifies their illegality on their wrongs. 

What wrongs, we demand? If they 
have them, why not apply to Parlia- 
ment—to the tribunals? But nine 
years after the Emancipation bill, 
which was declared to have wiped 
away all the recollection and all the 
existence of Popish wrongs! Seven 
years after the halcyon commence- 
ment of Whig supremacy! Three 
years after the jubilee of Lord John’s 
accession! But when was it ever 
heard of before, that the wrongs of a 
party justified it in forming a govern- 
ment for itself, in defiance of the Go- 
vernment of the country ; entitled it 
to seize the whole power of a large 
portion of empire in equal defiance of 
the laws, and invested it with authori- 
ty to persecute a great class of their 
fellow-subjects in defiance of the con- 
stitution? We demand, what are 
their wrongs? We defy the faction 
to bring forward any, but their being 
prohibited from having their full ven- 
geance on the Church, the Protest- 
antism, and the English connexion of 
Ireland. Can there be more unequi- 
vocal proofs that the Ministry are 
tied hand and foot in the fetters of 
the faction ; that the tenure of their 
existence is submission to that faction ; 
and that the longer they are suffered 
to retain the name of Ministers, the 
heavier must be the price which they, 
and we through them, still will be 
compelled to pay to this faction. 

But the great question for us is 
this—By what means shall England 
be saved? They must be prompt, for 
all things are urged on to rapid over- 
throw ; vigorous, for they have to 
resist ferocious activity; and high 
principled, for they struggle for the 
noblest inheritance of man, civil and 
religious freedom, against every arti- 


fice and. atrocity of men to whom. 


principle is unknown. Englishmen 
must not, for a moment, let it escape 
their view, that the first and last ob- 
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ject of the faction is the utter ruin of 
Protestantism. The cry is for the 
subjection of England to the old 
sway of Rome, and the reinstalment of 
the old pollutions of Popery in the 
churches of the empire. The Papists 
have no hesitation in avowing this 
object. .“ Your church shall perish, 
and with it the heresy of England,” 
say the. Popish haranguers. The 
Popish publications are already inso- 
lently congratulating England on the 
increasing numbers of Popish chapels 
and colleges. And the Popish eccle- 
siastics are in all directions sounding 
their coming triumph. To this pur- 
pose all their political movements are 
subservient. O’Connell is but the 
creature of the priests ; the peasantry, 
for whose wrongs his clamour is rai- 
sed, are but dust under the march of 
that arrogant and sanguinary supre- 
macy. Let not Englishmen, in their 
lazy confidence, imagine, that such 
things are impossible. Nothing is 
more within the judgment of Provi- 
dence than the loss of religion to a 
people careless of the gift. Where 
are the early churches of Asia? 
Where the Protestant churches of 
Spain, Italy, and France? Eve 
portion of the civilized world has had 
a church on Protestant principles in 
its day of light. Where are those 
churches now? Removed from na- 
tions, negligent of their purity, indo- 
lent in their preservation, and thus 
unworthy of their presence. And 
what is there to exempt England from 
the common punishment, if she is 
found guilty of the common crime? 
What is there to save her pastors and 
her people from the horrid tyrannies, 
which the returning power of Rome 
has always exercised upon those who 
resist her pollutions. We are as far 
from superstitions as any men alive. 
But who ean see the system, the prac- 
tices, and the purposes of Popery, 
without seeing their utter opposition 
to the Scriptures? Who can read 
those sacred books, without seeing the 
solemn denunciations launched against 
all who worship the “ persecutor of 
the saints?” Who can hear, without 
conviction, the divine command—* To 
come out of her, lest we perish in her 
plagues ?” 
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«“ I can’t for my part see the least 
use of wind when we could go so 
nicely by steam without it—can you, 
sir?” ‘This very sensible observation 
was addressed to me by a tall good- 
natured looking lady, my fellow pas- 
senger on board the Apollo, from 
Portsmouth to Havre. There are cer- 
tain seasons of a man’s life when he is 
not disposed to be so particularly polite 
as at others; and the awkward hour 
or two after getting on rough water, 
before you have quite ascertained whe- 
ther you are going to be squeamish or 
not, is not exactly the time for the dis- 
play of the graces. I accordingly 
made my responses in a tone not much 
calculated, as I imagined, to tempt the 
lady to prolong the conversation. But 
she was not so easily daunted. 

** Pretty invention steam, sir ; 
wasn’t it?” 

“* Yes, very.” 

“* But they say it is only in its in- 
fancy yet. Fine baby, sir! don’t you 
think so?” 

I looked at her as she said this. She 
was as grave-visaged as a judge, and 
had her eyes fixed on me as if expect- 
ing my opinion. 

“* Fine baby, ma’am !” I exclaimed, 
determined to silence my talkative 
friend with a burst of the sublime ; 
“© a chubby child, madam ; but what 
can you expect of a boy, the offspring 
of fire and water ; who was nursed by 
a hurricane, and suckled by a vol- 
cano ?” 

“ This is charming! How I wish 
my lord were here to hear you! He 
is so fond of poetry.” 

“© My lord?” I enquired. 

‘«* My husband, sir,” replied the lady, 
drawing herself up to her full height, 
and throwing her veil still further back 
upon her bonnet. There was not a 
line of Debrett written in her counte- 
nance ; not a vestige of the red book 
was there, except that her nose, under 
the influence of the stiffish south-wester 
then blowing, might have furnished the 
binding. I only. bowed to this half 
discovery she had made of her rank 
and title ; and I confess I became in- 
terested in the very unusual style of 
her conversation. 

** Oh, my lord so doats upon poc- 
try,” she continued ; “ he knows all 


Lord Byron by heart, and Shakspeare, 
and Barry Cornwall, and all the rest 
of the moderns. Tis quite delightful 
to hear him quote long passages when 
he comes home fatigued.” 

«A pleasing relaxation, no doubt, 
madam. Does his lordship speak much 
in the House ?” 

“ Oh! no—he generally reads in 
the house ; but you ought to hear him 
spouting so beautifully when we take 
our walk into the fields on Sundays.” 

“* His lordship,” I replied, * must 
indeed be a powerful orator ; may I 
ask if he has published ?” 

« Lots of advertisements every 
week.” 

« Advertisements!” I thought, why, 
this silly she-grenadier must be quiz- 
zing, though she keeps her countenance 
so well. A lord spouting Barry Corn- 
wall in the fields on Sundays, and 
sending advertisements every week to 
the newspapers—preparing, I suppose, 
for the reformed House of Peers, 
«* And does his lordship,” I said, “ re- 
side principally in town ?” 

*‘ Constantly. Business, you know, 
sir, must be attended to.” 

«“ Ah! Downing Street?” -I said, 
with a knowing look, anxious to hu- 
mour what I now thought was the in- 
sanity of my companion. 

“ Never heard of it. We live in 
the very middle of the City.” 

‘‘ His lordship studies the fluctua- 
tions of trade ?” 

«“ He does, indeed; but of course, 
—every one, you know, sir, for him: 
self; he attends principally to his own 
concerns.” 

‘* He is a sensible man.” 

“‘ Oh, very, sir; I wish you were 
acquainted with him ; and if you stay 
any time at Rouen I shall be so happy 
to introduce you.” 

‘¢ Is his lordship at Rouen now ?” 

“* Oh, yes; we have lived constant- 
ly there since our removal from Eng- 
land. An immense establishment like 
ours requires the eye of a master. In 
fact I scarcely know what we shall do 
next month when we retire altogether 
into the country ; complete idleness, I 
am afraid, will scarcely do for any of 
us. After being so long accustomed 
to a large house and immense num- 
bers of dependents ; kicking one for 
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laziness, rewarding another for: atten- 
tion; seeing to all their meals, and 
counting year after year the gains and 
losses. My lord, I am sure, will feel 
quite at a nonplus at the chateau 
Rosigny, with nothing to do but super- 
intend his crops.” 

« And quote the poets.” 

«“ Ah, true enough, sir, but even 
that would very soon grow tiresome. 
Iam half afraid of the experiment, I 
assure you. I sometimes think it would 
be better to stay as we are.” 

“ His lordship, perhaps, has no turn 
for agriculture ?”’ 

“T don’t know. He has never tried. 
He has stuck very close to the shop.” 

“To the shop? Do I understand 
you clearly, madam? Does his lord- 
ship amuse his leisure hours by keep- 
ing a Shop ?” 

“ No; not exactly a shop—but he is 
amanufacturer on a great scale. They 
call shops counting-houses there.” 

“ Pray, what article is honoured by 
his lordship’s manufacture ?” 

The lady bent forward with a very 
consequential air, and said--* Buttons.” 

There could now be no manner of 


doubt that her ladyship was a hu- 
morist, and I accordingly rewarded 
her last effort with a burst of uproari- 


ous laughter. But she seemed by no 
means pleased with the compliment. 

“ Buttons, I assure you, sir,” she 
said, very coldly; “both goldand silver, 
plan and ornamented, ivory, horn, 
and mother-o’-pearl of the very finest 
quality. We supply all the buttons 
tothe Legion of Honour.” I looked 
again at the communicative lady, but 
there was nothing in her face that 
favoured the supposition that she was 
trotting me out. A lord making but- 
tons for the Legion of Honour was 
asight too extraordinary to be passed 
over, and I resolved, if my compa- 
tin again asked me to remain at 
Rouen, that I would put off a day or 
two in that fine old town, and examine 
her and her husband, along with the 
other curiosities. Happily, though 
the passage was rather rough, I ma- 
naged to strengthen my inner man to 
such a comfortable extent with some 
medicines furnished to me by the 
steward out of a Dutch-built bottle, 
that smelt uncommonly like veritable 
Cognac, that before we had got under 
the lee of the Channel Islands, I could 
have navigated the Bay of Biscay in a 
washing-tub, When a man feels un- 
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expectedly that he has got quit of a 
great calamity, such a reaction takes 
place on his previously low spirits, 
that he becomes rather perhaps too 
boisterous in his mirth. When I dis- 
covered that for this time I had es- 
caped the demon of sea-sickness, no- 
thing could surpass the hilarity of my 
conversation. I could have paid com- 
pliments to my grandmother; but as 
she did not happen to be within reach, 
I betook myself to the next object of 
admiration I could find, and poured 
all manner of soft speeches into the 
ears of the right honourable the Coun: 
tess of Buttons. If she had been a 
bona fide duchess, I could scarcely 
have paid her more attention. As it 
was, I found I had made myself an 
especial favourite. She did not rest 
satisfied till I had promised to stay a 
week with them at Rouen, and after- 
wards to visit them when they should 
have settled in the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux ; and to all these polite in- 
vitations I answered of course in the 
affirmative, though with no great in- 
tention of keeping my engagement, 
at least to the full extent. A whole 
week in the same house with my lord 
and my lady appeared to me too much ; 
but I resolved, as I had nothing to do, 
and only intended to amuse myself 
by a few months’ residence in France, 
to devote a day or two to consoli- 
dating my acquaintance with my new 
and hospitable friend. The voyage 
at last came to an end; the deck was 
covered with trunks and packages of 
all sorts and sizes; the passengers 
were superintending the debarkation 
of their goods; some, who had had a 
salutary terror of the dangers of the 
seas, now came up from the lower re- 
gions, for the first time; and, in short, 
what with porters, sailors, passengers, 
custom-house officers, and hackney 
coachmen, swearing, scolding, and 
quarrelling in all sorts of languages, 
it seemed as if the Glorious Apollo 
had been boarded by the plasterers of 
the Tower of Babel ; and in the mé/ée 
I nearly lost sight of my friend. At 
last, however, I found her, but now 
she was no longer alone. On her arm 
leant a figure wrapped up in a cloak, 
and covered with a very thick veil, so 
that she was almost completely con- 
cealed. Ido not know how it hap- 
pens, yet it most assuredly always 
does happen, that one knows by 
the first glance at a cloak, however 
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loosely it may be made, whether there 
is a beauty or a fright beneath it. For 
my own part, I know things of that 
sort to a certainty; so that all dis- 
guises are quite useless, so far as Iam 
concerned. Luckily, also, on this 
occasion, the wind had not altogether 
ceased, and did me the favour to blow 
aside—only for one instant—the lower 
part of the cloak, so that I saw the 
prettiest foot and ankle in the world. 
The bonnet, veil and all, could not 
hide the tournure of the head, and in 
one moment I felt that Cupid had 
stuck one of his arrows up to the very 
feathers in my heart. I looked round 
to discover the villanous god, but an 
old boatswain chewing tobacco was 
the only person I could suspect. Love, 
I know, takes many disguises, but 
such a metamorphosis as that was 
scarcely to be met with in Ovid; so 
I resolved to submit to the wound as 
I best could, and try to persuade the 
fair incognita to pull the arrow out 
again herself. I went up to them 
directly, and was profuse in my offers 
of assistance, keeping an eye all the 


time on the movements of the myste- 


rious veil. It seemed glued over the 
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face, whieh I felt quite certain was 
beautiful. My friend the Countess 
never thought of introducing us, or in. 
deed of speaking a syllable to the lovely 
being at her side. To me, however, 
her kindness continued unabated. Ag 
her arrangements were concluded first, 
she soon stept ashore; but before 
leaving the vessel she gave me her 
eard, reiterating her invitation to seg 
her the following day at Ronen, 
There was now no hesitation what. 
ever in according her the honour. of 
my company for a week—or a month, 
if she expressed the least desire for 
it. But inthe mean time her card be. 
wildered me more than ever. All 
that it contained was simply, “ Ar. 
naud Crequillez, Fabricant de Bou. 
tons, Rouen.” Not a single word 
about lord or right honourable, or 
even (for now I saw, from the name, 
he was a Frenchman) prince, comte, 
or seigneur. It was a perfect riddle, 
and I wasn’t Edipus enough to um. 
button it. However, I consoled my- 
self by thinking that the following day 
would lift up the veil from this per- 
plexing mystery, and also from the 
beautiful unknown. 


Cuapter II. 


There was no great difficulty in 
finding my way to the house of M. 
Crequillez. A fine, large, handsome 
house it was, with a huge port-cocher, 
lofty rooms, and immense rambling 
passages. In the apartment usually 
oceupied by Madame there had been 
some attempts made at English com- 
forts. A carpet and rug, an open grate, 
sofas of tolerable width, and chairs 
strong enough to bear an ordinary 
weight, gave an appearance of snug- 

‘ ness such as is rarely to be met with out 
of the “ tight little island.”” Madame 
Crequillez received me very graciously, 
told me that her husband longed for the 
pleasure of my acquaintance, and that 
he would even hurry home from the 
counting-house an hour earlier than 
usual to have the delight of welcom- 
ing me to his house. How was it 
possible to resist so much kindness ? 
I resolved to gratify every wish they 
might express to see as much of me 
as possible, for with an eye fixed 
inalienably on the door, I expected 
that every moment would present to 
me the object of my curiosity. But 


the whole morning passed in listening 
to the talk of my friend Madame, who 
still continued the same style of conver- 
sation that had astonished me so much 
on board the Apollo ; and even now, 
when I knew her so much better, I 
could not exactly decide whether she 
was only very odd, and played off the 
simpleton by way of an amusement, 
or was in reality the noodle she ap- 
peared. She still went on very 
magniloquently about “ her lord.’ 
«« His lordship” would soon be here; 
“his lordship” would return from 
his shop; “ his lordship” would close 
his ledger ; and, in fact, she so pes 
tered me with her continuous p 

on that single subject, that 1 beganto 
think America must really be a delight- 
ful country to live in. But patience 
and politeness, like time and the hour, 
wear through the roughest day ; and 
my curiosity continued if possible to 
increase as the hour of dinner drew 
near. I listened to every sound—but 
always to be disappointed. At last I 
heard a light step in the passage ;—It 
paused at the door—the handle 
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yound—I sprang to my feet, feeling 
assured my hopes were now to be 
realized,—and was immediately en- 
closed in the firm embrace of “ M, 
Crequillez, button-maker at Rouen.” 
He was a light, active little man, of 
about fifty-five years of age, dressed in 
abright blue coat, glaring-coloured, 
close-fitting nankeen pantaloons, and 
yet with all that, and in spite of his ex- 

rated manners, and the previous 
idea I had conceived of the husband of 
Madame and the manufacturer of but- 
tons, he was evidently a gentleman. 
Strange how impossible it is either to 
conceal or to assume that indefinable,: 
inexplicable ‘* something,” which at a 
glance reveals to you that its possessor 
has that within which passeth show. 
Nine tailors can make a man, but a 
whole universe of tailors can neither 
make nor hide a gentleman—a most 
distressing piece of news for Sunday 
bloods and the overdressed worship- 
pers of Baron Stultz. But my friend 
M, Crequillez, though you saw in a 
moment that he was thoroughbred, 
contrived to make himself a very ridi- 
culous individual notwithstanding. 
How was it possible to help laughing 
at a little fellow, dressed in the way I 
have described, sidling up to the 
three-decker he called his wife, and 
elevating himself on tiptoe to give her 
asalute ? 

“ Aha, Madame!” he cried, “ I 
have great honour to receive your 
friend on board the steam-ship in my 
house here ; and, sare, how you do? 
Make yourself at home—* I give thee 
all; I can’t no more.’” 

“ Mr Charles Montague,” I sup- 
es “ wants nothing so much as his 

inner ;” said Madame Crequillez, 
giving her husband a card with my 
lame on it, which, in the hurry of our 
parting in the steamboat, I had torn 
of one of my trunks. 

“TI am rejoiced,” said mine host, 
“tosee you, Mister Charles Montague, 
and shall take good care to give you 
a1 umbrella if it rains, and a great- 
coat on the top of all. Are you damp 
just now, sare ?”” 

“ Damp, sir?” I said. 

* Yes; for if you are at all moist, 
there is a large fire in de kitchen, 
Which will put you right very soon. 
nl you go down into the fire, 
sare ” 


This, be it observed, was in the dog 
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days—no rain had fallen for months ; 
and here was an extremely civil little 
man pressing me to go into his kitchen 
to have the benefit of his stove. I said 
nothing, expecting every moment he 
would ask me to walk into the oven ; 
but his lady came to my assistance. ~ 

«* What do you want Mr Montague 
to roast himself for, in a day like this? 
the thing is ridiculous.” 

«¢ What is there of the ridicule in it, 
Madame? does he not write upon his 
card, Mister Charles Montague, to be 
kept dry?” 

And there to be sure was the direc- 
tion plain enough, which I had in- 
cluded for the benefit of my clothes, 
but which had produced me so warm 
a reception in my own person. The 
matter was soon explained to Monsieur 
Crequillez’s entire satisfaction, and 
we shortly adjourned into the dining- 
room, but still without the company of 
the lady of the veil. There were 
chairs set for four—but no notice was 
taken of the supernumerary. We ate 
and talked, and I watched every word 
that was said, in hopes of hearing 
something or other about the additional 
guest who had evidently been expect- 
ed. But Monsieur’s thoughts were 
fixed on far higher concerns. He was 
intent on showing the perfect acquaint- 
ance he had with English literature, 
and for this purpose, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of lugging in quotations, whe- 
ther, as it appeared to me, they were 
pat to the subject or not. When he 
discovered that I had been often in 
France before, and that I could com- 
prehend him, if any thing, better in his 
own language than in his attempts at 
mine, he betook himself to French for 
every thing but his eternal quotations. 
And it is a very extraordinary thing 
what a different appearance a man has 
when he speaks his own language, 
from the miserable figure he cuts when 
labouring at a foreigntongue. Mon- 
sieur Crequillez immediately became 
a shrewd, clever, intelligent compa- 
nion, instead of the grimacing silly 
sort of fellow Ihad thought him at first. 
Perhaps one great reason of my al. 
tering my opinion, was the compliment 
he paid me of assuming English fa- 
shions while I condescended to be his 
guest, and among others, that of sit. 
ting a good while after dinner. The 
wine was admirable; we got near an 
open window looking upon a little 
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green court, and as he himself would 
have said— 

*‘ There we talk’d, that man and I, 

Affectionate and true.” 

My story was soon told; in fact, like 
the Knife-grinder, I had none to tell ; 
but Monsieur Crequillez opened him- 
self (and a second bottle of Lafitte), 
and gave me a sketch of his adven- 
tures. 

«© The Revolution,” he said, “ found 
me and my elder brother orphans of 
twelve and thirteen years of age, and 
as our family was the most distin- 
guished in the province for its loyalty 
as well as its rank, even our extreme 
youth could not save us from the per- 
secution of that most miserable time. 
You smile perhaps to hear me, here 
in Rouen, within sound of the wheels 
of my manufactory, talk of my family 
being high and noble, but ’tis true 
nevertheless. By the kindness of some 
people who still took an interest in us, 
we were smuggled out of the country, 
and in the year 1793 we found our- 
selves, without a shilling or even an 
acquaintance, in the streets of London. 
How we managed to live for some 
time I do not nowremember. Our 
desolate appearance occasionally made 
people pause and press their benevo- 
lence upon us. At last one day, as 
we passed the door of a very poor 
looking shop in one of the obscure 
parts of the town, the woman of the 
shop came out and stopt us. She had 
often seen us passing that way, and her 
heart had been softened by our mise- 
rablg appearance. That good woman, 
who made but a scanty subsistence for 
herself and a young daughter, took us 
into her house, and was to us in the 
place of a mother. We helped her in 
the best way we were able, and as her 
trade was that of a dressmaker in a 
very humble way, I am not ashamed 
to tell you, nay, I am proud of having 
done it, that many are the caps and 
bonnets that have been trimmed by 
these hands. But my brother was too 
proud, or too restless for such occupa- 
tions as these. We might indeed, if 
we had known of it, have applied to 
the English Government for support ; 
but in the first place, we never heard 
of any such fund, and in the next place, 
we had provided ourselves with no cer- 
tificates of who we were, and amid the 
crowd of clamorous claimants, the 
voices of two little boys would scarcely 
have been heard. My brother, who, 
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even at that age, had a great deal of 
pride, had made me promise never to 
tell our real names till the fortunes of 
our family assumed a better appear. 
ance, and we took the name [ stl] 
bear, of Crequillez. Alain was a 
proud, bold boy, and one day, after 
we had been about two months under 
the hospitable care of Mrs Brown, he 
told me that the next day he should 
part with us for some years, for he had 
been offered a passage in a vessel gail. 
ing from the Thames to South Ame. 
rica. It was the first time we had 
ever been separated, and the thoughts 
of being left altogether alone in the 
world quite overcame the little forti- 
tude I possessed. We both of us lay 
awake all night weeping over the mis. 
fortunes of our family ; but all my 
prayers and entreaties were of no 
avail in turning Alain from his resolu- 
tion. In the morning he arose, and 
after our breakfast, which we gene- 
rally had at the first dawn of day, he 
knelt down before our benefactress 
and begged her blessing ; then kissed 
little Mary a thousand times, and 
turning to me, said, ‘ Arnaud, if ever 
fortune smiles on us-again, I call you 
to witness that my first act will be to 
show my gratitude to these good peo- 
ple, and, as your elder brother and 
your chief, I lay my commands upon 
you to show your love to them in every 
way you can. And now, come, let 
us part.’ Again he knelt before our 
benefactress, again kissed little Mary, 
and he and I wended our way in si- 
lence to the Thames. 


The ship was 
soon found ; he leant for a long time 
on my shoulder without saying a word, 
then kissing me on the brow, leapt on 
board, and I never saw Alain again. 
My heart seemed now quite broken; | 
the indomitable courage of my brother 


had hitherto held me up. Years and 
years passed on, and we heard no 
tidings of the voyager. In the mean 
time I had met with a friend, a coun- 
tryman, who employed me in his busi- 
ness; he established a manufactory 
here, when France became more set- 
tled under the Consulate. I was sent 
over to this place, and by honesty and 
perseverance so won upon my master 
that he made me his partner. I now 
had it in my power to show my gratl- 
tude to the woman who had been 80 
kind to poor Alain and me. I went 
over to London, and found them m 
the shop where I had left them some 
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years before. The mother was now 
very ill; the daughter labouring day 
and night to gain bread enough to 
keep them alive, and every thing wore 
such an air of desolation that my heart 
sank within me as I passed the thresh- 
old. Mary was at work when I en- 
tered, and looked up with such a 
haggard expression, that I scarcely 
knew her again. But when she recog- 
nised me, her joy made her quite beau- 
tifulin my eyes. She had grown u 
tobe very tall; but she had still the 
same sweet smile, and her very appear- 
ance recalled the days when her mo- 
ther’s kindness had saved my brother 
and me from starvation so vividly, 
that if she had been as ugly as a fury, 
gratitude would have, in my eyes, 
transformed her into a grace. Her 
mother was up stairs in bed, and evi- 
dently dying ; and dying in such want ; 
ah! it would do every one good if they 
could only see the misery that is going 
on in the very midst of all the splen- 
dour and magnificence of London! 
When I saw that good lady so redueed, 
I thought upon Alain and his last 
comands. I banished from my mind 
ill foolish thoughts of my nobility, 
and remembered only that those two 
humble, virtuous people, had been the 
kindest friends I had had, and I made 
up my mind at once. The next day I 
took Mary out, under pretence of a 
short walk, and we were married in 
the nearest church. On our return 
Imade all the bonnets and caps into 
abundle, and was going to kick them 
into the street :—I took my bride up 
stairs, and presented her to her mo- 
ther; and if in that moment Alain 
had witnessed the group, he would 
have known that his parting injunc- 
tions had been fulfilled. I had every 
comfort and consolation that money 
could procure for her, and the last 
days of that benevolent old lady were 
rendered happy by the assiduities of a 
son. A few weeks after her death 
Mary and I came over to this place, 
and here we have been happy and 
contented ever since. Ah! as the 
English poet says, 


‘ Vat is the guilty tinker of the skin, 

To a piece of wind and sharity with inn : 
Vat the bright sparkles of the finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calm answer ?” 


“ My mornings occupied by my 
business, my evenings devoted to the 
hoble authors of England, time passed 
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happily away, nor should I ever have ~ 
changed, or wished to change my 
place, had it not been that the demon 
of vanity entered into my heart. I 
saw a large portion of my patrimonial 
property advertised to be sold; I en- 
quired the price ; I found I had saved 
much more than sufficient to enable 
me to resume the rank and title of my 
ancestors, and after having disposed 
of all my property here, I have pur- 
chased back the old chateau, and in a 
month from this time I shall be com- 
fortably settled in the abode of my 
childhood, and the manufacturer Cre- 

uillez will hardly be recognised in 
the Seigneur de Rosigny.” 

I congratulated my host on his suc- 
cess, not without a feeling of anger at 
myself for having laughed at his sim- 
ple helpmate, whose gratitude, conspi- 
ring with her vanity, could not retain 
the secret of her husband’s greatness. 

«© And your brother Alain,” | said, 
‘¢ did you hear any more of him?” 

«* Oh, yes—he had many turns of 
fortune. Sometimes we heard of him 
as a successful leader of the troops of 
one of the native kingdoms, which 
were then as now disturbed by intes- 
tine commotions—sometimes he was 
a fugitive. At last there was a long 
silence, and then he wrote to tell us, 
for the first time, that he was married, 
and had a daughter, and that ere he 
started on an expedition which he 
meditated, he wished to confide her 
to our care. If we heard nothing of 
him in a year from that time we were - 
to send for information to a house in 
London. Alas! he was defeated and 
slain on the field of battle—his orphan 
was sent to London, and from thence 
she was brought here by my wife. 
You must have seen her on board the 
vessel.” 

I pretended not to have observed 
er. 

“ Ah, well—she is very young, and 
knows not a word of any language we 
are acquainted with. A short time, 
I hope, will reclaim her, for at present 
she seems as wild as a free Indian— 
and hark!” 

As he spoke, a guitar was played 
most tastefully at an open window in 
the corner of the court—it was a 


plaintive air, to which the sweetest 
voice I ever heard gave all possible 


effect. The words were in some lan- 
guage I had never met with. But be. 
fore the song was ended my worthy 
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host had covered his face with his 
handkerchief, and was busily employ- 
ed wiping away his tears. When it 
was finished he looked up at me with 
his eyes still red, and laying his hand 
on his bosom, he said, ‘ Monsieur 
Montague, dat puts into my mind the 
English poet— 
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‘¢ She sang so neatly, 
And so completely, 
Arrah now, jewel, twas nuts to me; 
If you’d been near her, 
And thete to hear her, 
’Twould have charm'd a frog, boys, from 
off the tree.” 


Cuarrer III. 


It was not till the third day of my 
residence with the De Rosignys (for 
it will be as well to call them now by 
their real name), that I got sight of 
the beautiful niece. And beautiful 
she undoubtedly was beyond any hu- 
man “mixture of earth’s mould” I 
had ever seen. It was then I under- 
stood the meaning of the description 
in Christabel— 


** A thing to dream of, not to see, 
Like ladye from a far countree, 
Beautiful exceedingly |” 


Large, soft, black eyes, through their 
long silken lashes appearing actually 
to throw a blaze of light on any ob- 
ject they rested on; a very dark 
cheek, through which, however, flow- 
ed “the pure and eloquent blood,” 
redeeming it from the inexpressive- 
ness of the olive-coloured cheeks of 
Europe, along with a mouth, whose 
sternly compressed yet beautifully 
chiselled lips bespoke firmness and 
determination, were the first things 
that struck me in gazing on her coun- 
tenance. Her figure was the perfec- 
tion of graceful elegance ; her walk 
the step of an Indian queen in her na- 
tive forests; and the dress she wore 
did not destroy the illusion created by 
her appearance. ‘Trowsers of rich 
silk, bound in at the ankles with silver 
chains; an open sort of richly em- 
broidered shoe ; arms bare from the 
elbow, except where they were cover- 
ed with glittering ornaments; and a 
searf hung over her left shoulder, ex- 
posing at the same time the close-fit- 
ting tunic that covered her bosom, 
was a dress that seemed in exact ac. 
cordance both with her face and form. 
Her hair hung over her back far be- 
low her waist in thick plaits. Such 
an apparition had never gladdened 
my eyes before, and I was most bit- 
terly grieved that I had no means of 
ascertaining by conversation whether 
the gem within was worthy of the 


casket.” But the attempt was use. 
less. She sat unmoved by every thing 
that was said to her. Indeed she 
seemed immersed in her own thoughts, 
and never took the slightest interest 
in any thing that was said in her pre. 
sence. At last, beautiful and inte. 
resting as she was, her silence was so 
unbroken, that I began not to take 
much more notice of her presence 
than if she had been “ the glorious 
statue that enchants the world,” and 
continued my conversation with my 
friends the De Rosignys as if we had 
not had any accession to our society, 
That conversation comprehended many 
subjects, and among others contained 
a full, free, and particular account of 
my own sayings and doings, and the 
object I had in coming to France. | 
told them, that, after paying a visit to 
a family who had settled for a few 
months in Paris, I intended to ramble 
wherever my fancy might lead me— 
to sigh, like the rest of my country- 
men, in the shadows of the Coliseum, 
and perhaps add one to the numerous 
hordes of young gentlemen and ladies 
who take a run over, once or twice a- 
year, to breakfast beneath the Pyra- 
mids. 

‘“‘ Do they never dine there?” en- 
quired Madame de Rosigny, with her 
usual look of extreme simplicity. 

« No,” I said; ‘ they go on to Je- 
rusalem to dinner, and finish the even- 
ing at a fancy-ball in the tent of Ibra- 
him Bey.” 

« And you don’t intend to travel s0 
prodigiously far as that?” rejoined 
the lady. 

“No; afew excursions in La Belle 
France will probably be the full ex- 
tent of my peregrinations. I must 
rest quiet and contented in the house 
of my friend and guardian, Colone 
Moreton.” 

An exclamation from the silent 
beauty interrupted our conversation 
at this point, She had started up 
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from the sofa where she had been re- 
dining; her beautiful eyes, filled with 
an indefinable expression of enquiry, 
were fixed upon me; her lips half 
open, her hand stretched out, and her 
breast heaving visibly beneath the 
tight-fitting robe. But in a moment 
her whole attitude was altered; the 
arm fell listlessly at her side, and 
drooping her head on her bosom, she 
again sank down on the sofa, without 
uttering a word. The rest of the 
party were e ually silent, except, in- 
deed, that Madame de Rosigny, to 
my great horror, said something about 
a wasp, perhaps, having stung the 
young lady, and produced her invo- 
luntary start; and in a few minutes, 
as if by universal consent, no farther 
notice was taken of the incident. As 
the conversation was again going on 
in its usual level, M. de Rosigny said 
tome, with an expressive look at his 
niece, who ttow seemed as inattentive 
to what was going on as ever, “ Aha, 
Monsieur Montague, dat puts in my 
mind what your English pot, Bry 
Cronnel, says in his song of the Ghost 
of Gil Scrogg :— 


‘She starts a start, and she scrims a 
scrim, 
And wakes and finds it was all a drim, 
Rite fol de riddle lol de lay.’” 


But though I made no remark at 
the time, I thought over the whole 
incident continually. So beautiful a 
creature, and such a magnificently ex- 
pressive countenance, could not fail to 
excite my admiration; andthe strange- 
ness of her position, added to her un- 
common loveliness, made me look on 
her as a sort of heroine of a romance. 
Nor were my ideas put into a state of 
less confusion by what immediately 
followed. When we were about to 
retire to prepare for dinner, my host 
and his lady had left the room before 
me, and just as I was about to follow 
their example, I felt a touch upon my 
shoulder. The beautiful stranger 
beckoned me to remain. 

“ Start not,” she said, in very good 
language, but with a foreign accent, 
to hear me speak in the words of Eng- 

d,—<** preserve my secret—and tell 
me does he live ?” 

“ Who?” I said. . 

“ The lord of the bright sword, the 
young star of Guemalla. Something 
tells me he is yet alive; answer me, 
answer me |” 
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I shook my head at this impassioned ~ 
adjuration, being now fully persuaded 
that the beautiful being before me was 
deranged. 

“ He is dead then!” she said, drop- 
ping her head on her bosom, “ and my. 
dreams deceive me. The brave, the 
free, the beautiful, fell where the storm 
of fight was wildest. With these eyes 
I saw him fall; with this hand—oh! 
that it might have saved—but—it 
avenged him !—and now they will bid 
me ply the loom and drive the needle, 
I that have handled the spear, and 
been foremost among the braye—but 
enough ; forget this, as if it had never 
been—and now farewell!” 

She retired slowly as she spoke. 
‘“‘ Nay,” I said, “leave me not so soon; 
it is possible perhaps that you have 
over-rated your causes of grief. Be 
comforted ”— 

“* What! when I tell you that I am 
alone—that the dry earth of Huamanga 
drank the blood of my father, and that 
the foul vulture of Cordillero is even 
now flapping his wing over the bright 
locks of him who loved me, whom I 
loved,—you talk to me of being com- 
forted! This too I can bear.” 

«‘ But you have friends,” I said 
soothingly, for her eye flashed with 
unnatural fire, and her nostrils were 
distended with the heavings of her 
beautiful disdain—* you have friends 
who will console you. Your uncle 
De Rosigny ”— 

« Away!” she interrupted; “ what 
communion can I have with such souls 
as these? The eagle sits alone on the 
craggy peak. If there is anguish at its 
heart, the black depths of heaven re- 
ceive its scream; ’tis but the wounded 
deer thas weeps among the herd. It 
is to avoid such sympathy as theirs 
that I keep my soul apart.” 

“ Beautiful being!” I said, touched 
by the deep pathos of her voice and 
manner, “ let me be your friend, let 
me know how I may serve you—I 
will not break in on the sanctity of 
your sorrows by saying how much I 
deplore them—but ”— 

“Is it so?” she said, springing 
forward—* yes, I know by your tones 
that you are sincere, and | will trust 
you. You may aid me in diving into 
the awful truth, for ere I left our 
stronghold among the mountains I 
heard a rumour that he was not dead ; 
but worse than that, that he was pri- 
soner in Huanuco, You may learn it 
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all where you are going, for I have 
heard him talk of the brave old man 
and his noble sons.” 

«“‘ Who? who, is it that talked to you, 
and of whom?” 

«*‘ Gerald Moreton—the adopted of 
my father, the glory of our band—he 
has spoken to me of his yncle, whom 
I heard you name to-day as your 
friend.” 

«*« My playmate, Gerald? and is he 
slain? and is it him you spoke of?” 

« You knew him? you loved him? 
you speak of him as your playmate ? 
you will help me to find out his fate ? 
thanks, thanks!” and she laid her 
head upon my shoulder. What a so- 
lemn thing is the sorrow of a devoted 
heart ! 

« Now then let us part, for we un- 
derstand each other from henceforth,” 
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she said, resuming her former attitude, 
« If he but lives we may yet be happy, 
and the plains of Huamanga be bright. 
ened with the glory of revenge! Pre. 
serve my secret from the dull souled 
beings round us. You shall be as a 
brother in Leila’s heart. Adieu!” 
She glided from the apartment as she 
said these words, and Monsieur de 
Rosigny, dressed as if for a fancy ball, 
with a bouquet of flowers as large as 
a sentry box covering the expanse of 
his bosom, found her still in the same 
attitude of deep thought into which 
the incidents of the last few minutes 
had plunged her. With a hurried 
apology as I rushed from the room 
to make up my lost time, I heard him 
quoting some English verses, which 
began “ Kick! kick! you have buta 
second,” 


Cuarter IV. 


My welcome in the Rue St Honoré 
was all I could require. Hospitality 


seems one of the few English virtues 
which bear transplantation without 
suffering by the change of climate. 


A suite of rooms was assigned me in 
the enormous mansion, which had be- 
longed, in the days of old, to one of the 
ancient families of France, who seem 
never to have been contented without 
corridors as long as their pedigrees, 
and a number of chambers that might 
have done for the Grand Turk. The 
Colonel, though the best-natured man 
in the world, had taken it into his 
head that the only way to compensate 
for never having had the command of 
an army, was to have his family under 
martial law, and he was accordingly 
as strict a martinet in all domestic 
arrangements as an indolent, yieid- 
ing disposition would allow him to 
be. He had also, to the great dis- 
may of every one who came near him, 
by some means or other been pushed 
into Parliament, where he prided him- 
self beyond any thing else on being 
an * independent gentleman,” a cha- 
racter which he supported by blaming 
all parties alike, and giving very in- 
telligible hints that the only person 
capable of governing the country was 
himself. ‘ Charles,” he said to me 
at breakfast on the day after my ar- 
rival, “ listen to me for a few minutes. 
I am a man of few words, and always 
make a point of expressing myself in 


the shortest way possible, for prolixity 
is a thing which nobody attaches any 
value to, because generally when a 
man has spoken more than people are 
inclined to listen to, it happens that 
what he has said has not made any 
great impression on the persons he 
has addressed in so long-winded, pro- 
saic, and unintelligible a manner. You 
will therefore, sir, at once see the pro- 
priety of the course I have through 
life considered it necessary to ad 
as a precaution against any possi 
misconstruction which a more profuse 
mode of conversation might give rise 
to—a thing I abominate and detest as 
useless, embarrassing and obscure. 
The hours of this house are nine 
o’clock for breakfast, -a meal, which, 
after the good old custom of our al- 
cestors,—a class of people most un- 
justly decried by a certain paltry set 
of politicians of the present day—I 
insist on being a family reunion; 
lunch where you please—a foolish 
juste milieu—a contemptible line of 
policy too much in vogue of late years 
between breakfast and dinner, wisely 
abrogated by modern ideas—ideas, | 
say, against which a certain class of 
paltry politicians are most unjustly 
prejudiced at the present time; 
dinner at five o’clock—an hour pecu- 
liarly proper, at all times of the year, 
for the principal refreshment of the 
day, as it gives ample time, prior to 
its arrival, for the busiest of 
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to fulfil:‘the labours of his vocation, 
and an equal sufficiency of time, after 
its completion, for the thirstiest and 
most convivial of men to indulge in 
his predilections to a degree at once 
healthful, invigorating, and extended. 
Such, Mr Speaker—my dear Charles, 
| mean—are the regulations of this 
house. In all other respects you are 
your own master, and having thus, in 
the shortest way possible, expressed 
the opinions of so humble an indivi- 
dual—a plain independent gentleman 
—as myself, I refer you for more 
minute information, on all other sub- 
jects, to my daughter Harriet.” 

I promised an exact conformity to 
all his directions ; and on looking more 
closely on Harriet Moreton, who, 
since I had last seen her two years ago, 
had overgrown her school days, and 
turned a fine, puze-complexioned Eng- 
lish girl of nineteen years of age, I 
felt inclined to include his last com- 
mand among those which I should 
obey most willingly. The house felt 
quite deserted, for none of the young 
men were at home; the Colonel de- 
voted his mornings to the English 
newspapers, and, as we strongly sus- 
pected, from the sounds that occasion- 
ally were heard from the library, to 
the practice of oratory ; and as I had 
nothing else to do, and Harriet seem- 
ed quite as unoccupied as I was, I 
betook myself, according to her fa- 
ther’s recommendation, to the danger- 
ous task of asking her questions. She 
was a fine, playful, openhearted girl, 
forming, in her womanliness and re- 
finement, a strong contrast to the 
proud impetuous Leila, who had at- 
tracted me so much at Rouen, and 
whose image I could scarcely for a 
moment banish from my mind. I 
asked one morning, as indifferently as 
Icould, what had become of Gerald. 
Ina moment the playfulness of Har- 
riet’s manner disappeared. ‘ Hush,” 
she said, “ my father has ordered his 
name never to be mentioned—some- 
thing wrong poor Gerald has done, 
but we none of us know what it is. 
We only gather from what my father 
said, that he had mixed himself up 
with a very dangerous class-of people 
in South America; and, in fact, that 
he had been inveigled, by some means 
or other, to unite himself with one of 
the hordes of banditti in that coun- 
try, who live by plunder and the 
sword” —___. 
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“* And have you heard whether he 
is yet alive?” 

“ No; my father got all his infor- 
mation from some man with a Spa- 
nish name, a minister from one of the 
newly recognised states, but I believe 
he has heard nothing of poor Gerald ' 
for the last year.” 

“‘ Then I have ; and if the Colonel 
retains any interest with his inform- 
ant, he may be useful in saving his 
nephew, if, poor fellow, he is not al- 
ready dead.” 

‘“* How did you hear of him—where 
was he?” But to this question I did 
not give so full an answer as I might 
have done. There was a feeling which 
I could not account for, that induced 
me to keep my acquaintance with 
Leila a profound secret ; and I there- 
fore briefly informed Harriet of the 
circumstances of Gerald's death or 
capture, without saying a word of my 
authority. 

“ Gerald slain, or in a dungeon! § 
Oh, go this instant to my father! Hej} 
is good, though he appears so cold. 
He will do all he can to save his 
nephew, for he always liked him, in 
spite of his wildness, and all his 
faults. Go, go.” And the earnest- 
ness of her anxiety brought such ani-| 
mation to her whole bearing, that, | 
when I looked on her quivering lips, 
and eyes half filled with tears, I could 
not help thinking that Harriet More- 
ton was lovelier even than the proud- 
souled Peruvian. 

My interview with the Colonel was 
soon over. At first, when I mention- 
ed the name of Gerald, a double por- 
tion of pomposity adorned his lan- 
guage. He said something about the ~ 
impropriety of an honest independent 
gentleman, bound to no party, taking 
any interest in the fate of a young 
man who had so far deviated from the 
path of rectitude as to enlist’ under 
the banners of a lawless bandit ; but 
when I told him the probable fate of 
the delinquent, the ice of his manner 
thawed in a moment; his words re- 
duced themselves to two syllables, or 
even one; and had I not been in the 
room, I verily believe the independ- 
ent gentleman would have shed tears 
of real sorrow. In a moment he had 
thrust Entick’s Speaker under a pile 
of papers, seized his hat and cane, and 
started off in search of Don Diego De 
Souza, who, he believed, was luckily 
on a mission in Paris at the time, 
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Well pleased with the suceess of 
this attempt to benefit poor Gerald, I 
returned to the gentle Harriet, and 
was rewarded for the interest I had 
taken in her cousin in a way that 
made me take every moment a deeper 
and warmer interest in herself. 
Among the questions that, in obedi- 
ence to the Colonel's direction, I had 
a right to ask her, was one which 
trembled every moment on the tip of 
my tongue, namely, whether she did 
not think Montague a very pretty 
name ; and, in fact, I believe I must 
have propounded some such interro- 
gation, for, without knowing very 
well how, I found myself consulting 
Harriet on the alterations required in 
the old house in Hampshire, and 
speaking to her very earnestly on the 
necessity of becoming acquainted 
with Bishop Luscombe. But, in the 
mean time, hour after hour passed 
away, and the Colonel did not return. 
Even the magic hour of dinner went 
by without his appearance, and we 
began to augur unfavourably of his 
good news from De Souza. I had 
gone into my own wing of the house, 
and had thrown myself listlessly on 
the sofa, indulging in the dreams of 
future happiness which my conversa- 
tion with Harriet had inspired; my 
door opened, but so noiselessly as not 
to wake me from my reverie, till a 
voice, close to my ear, startled me to 
my feet. 

“‘ 1 am come ; for the barb is in my 
soul, and I ean find no repose.” Leila 
stood before me, her form muffled 
in a mantle, and her face so hidden 
that I could only recognise her by the 
thrilling tones of her voice. 

«* Have you heard of him, my bro- 
ther?” 

I told her what I had done. 

Tis well,” she said; ‘ the weight 
of this uncertainty is more intolerable 
than would be the full knowledge of 
my fate. Three days longer I will 
subdue my spirit—at the end of that 
time my sorrows end.” 

«‘ How? what mean you?” 

«*¢ Mean I ?—That there is a pillow 
tempting me to sleep where there is 
darkness and no sound—where the 
ear is not startled by the whisperings 
of fearful thoughts, where the eye is 
unscared by the glimmering of lurid 
dreams—why should I not press it, 
‘when my heart is so weary, and my 
eyes so heavy with slumber ?” 
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« Why did you leave Rouen?” | 
said, anxious to turn the current of 
her thoughts, for I perceived that her 
grief had been too much for her. 

‘«‘ For the wretched can find no rest, 
Why did I leave the land where all] 
that I loved has perished? Let me 
back—let me back to my wild rocks 
and bright skies. There would be 
peace to my spirit in the sights and 
sounds of my home. Give me my 
war-horse and my spear—let me again 
cleave foremost through the red cloud 
of battle—and let my veins, in which 
flows the proud blood of Peruvian 
kings, mingle its full stream with the 
torrents already poured forth by the 
brave and free!” 

** Be calm,” I said, taking her bh 
the hand, which was burning wi 
feverish heat — “‘ Show yourself the 
lofty being that nature made you, 
and be mistress of yourself. Every 
hour I hope to hear the news of Ge. 
rald’s safety. Banish such dreadful 
thoughts—they are as foolish as they 
are sinful.” 

«© Perhaps you are right,”’ she an- 
swered, in a subdued tone— Your 
advice is kind—lI will strive to profit 
by it. But every moment that | 
stayed at Rouen, a voice was sound- 
ing in my ear, bidding me see you 
again, and again hear you name his. 
name, and speak of him kindly, and 
bid me hope to be reunited to him. 
And I could not conquer the desire 
that came upon my soul to see the 
faces of his kindred, to tell them that; 
far away on the wild banks of the Tu- 
chai, their names have been spoken to 
one that loved them for the sake of 
him who named them ;—that he was 
noble, and true, and brave, and that 
for his sake they ought to love me. 
And I longed to hear the sweet 
voice of his beautiful cousin, and see 
her soft blue eyes—once, only once— 
before I died”’ 

Her voice faltered as she spoke, 
and her strength seemed about to fail 
her. I did not know what to do u- 
der these circumstang¢es, but at last, 
believing that a few minutes’ rest was 
what she principally required, I led 
her gently into the inner room, w 
I had converted into a library, and 
begged her to repose herself on the 
sofa for a short time, In the meai- 
while, my situation was very embar- 
rassing. With a foolish fear of being 
thought to have taken too deep al 
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interest in the fortunes of the beauti- 
ful Leila, I had never mentioned my 
acquaintance with her at Rouen. She 
had now, as it were, thrown herself on 
my care, and the difficulty of inform- 
ing Harriet of all the circumstances 
was redoubled. While I was plunged 
in these thoughts, my door was pushed 
yiolently open——. 

« Mr Charles Montague,” said a 
voice half choked with passion, “ you 
are a scoundrel, sare!—as the poet 
says, ‘ A wretch, a villain, lost to 
sham and root’” 

And my friend, Monsieur de Ro- 
signy, stood before me. Unluckily 
my mother was Irish, and my hand 
was on the poor gentleman’s throat 
before I had time to remember my 
obligations to him. 


“ Villain, sir ?—-what the devil do 


you mean, you ineffable abortion ?’’— 
but at the sound of my own voice my 
reason returned ; and I let go my 
hold, waiting quietly what might fol- 
low after this extraordinary introduc- 
tion. 

“| have traced her from Rouen, 
sare—I have not lost sight of her for 
an hour, and I know that she is in 
this house. What do you say to that, 
eh?” 

** Who is in this house, sir?” I re- 
peated, in order to gain time to form 
my resolution. 

“ My niece, sare!—the daughter 
of Alain! Do you deny that she is 
here, sare ?”’ 

“ Monsieur de Rosigny, I beg you 
will speak in more measured language. 
Wherever the young lady may be, 
depend upon this fact, that she is as 
safe from wrong or insult as in your 
own house at Rouen.” 

“ You confess, then, that you have 
her here ?—here, under your protec- 
tin?” He knocked his hand upon 
his brow; and at this moment the 
Colonel briskly entered. De Rosigny 
turned to him—‘ I appeal to you, 
sare ; and I tell you that Mr Charles 
Montague is a thief—he has robbed 
me of that vich not enriches him, and 
leaves me poor indeed !” 

_ The Colonel drew back. “ In ris- 
Ing, sir, to demand an explanation 
from the honourable gentleman ;—I 
—I—that is to say— Charles, what 
the devil does this little fellow mean?” 

“ Mean ?~I tell you myself what I 
mean, I means he come into mine 
house—he eats of my bread—he drinks 
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of my cup—he sees my nieee—he then 


goes away,—my niece goes after— 
ah !—as Bry Cronnel says— 


* He twiddled his thumb, 
And said come, Dido, come, 
And she’s off with Aneas the rover, O!’” 


The Colonel took a long pinch of 
snuff, “ I am but a plain country 
gentleman,” he said, “ and have no 
great skill in unravelling an intricate 
plot; but if the suspicion be correct 
which this gentleman’s language leads 
me to form, it is to me, Mr Montague, 
you shall answer ;— you shall, by 
Heaven !— May I ask your name, 
sir ? ” 

De Rosigny fumbled in his pocket, 
found his card, and gave it to the Co- 
lonel. 

s¢ Sir,”’ he continued, “ it is no ex- 
tenuation of this offence to say it is 
committed in the family of a manufae- 
turer of buttons. A man may make 
buttons, and yet have some faint sort 
of sentiment of honour ; and this I say, 
in spite of the absurd prejudice against 
the lower classes entertained by a mi- 
serable class of politicians of the pre- 
sent time. I say, sir, that this Ar- 
maud Creque—Crick—that this hum- 
ble artisan, Monsieur Crick of Rouen, 
feels the insult, sir, almost, perhaps, 
as much as if he were a gentle- 
man.” 

«* What you mean, sare ?”’ exclaim- 
ed De Rosigny, in a greater passion 
than before. ‘ Do you talk of me, 
sare, as if I were no gentleman ?—me 
that have the blazons of the Rosignys, 
the De Coucys, the Ermenonvilles? I 
tell you, sare, I was noble while the 
blood of the Moretons was a thick 
puddle in the veins of serfs.” 

At this address the anger of the 
Colonel changed its object altogether. 
‘*-Charles,” he said to me, “ who is 
this ridiculous individual ?—what is 
it you know of him?” 

‘‘ That he is a gentleman,” I re- 
plied—** that he is chief of the De 
Rosignys, one of the noblest families 
in France; but that he accuses me 
unjustly of having imagined theslight- 
est evil to him or his family.” 

** Then what is this card he has put 
into my hand about button-making at 
Rouen ?” 

«* Oh, some mistake I suppose.” 

‘* No mistake, sare,” interrupted 
De Rosigny. “ I was poor—I made 
buttons—I am now rich, but my heart 
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was as proud when I was poor as now. 
But, ah! my friend, Mr Montague, 
you have spoken so well against the 
calumnies of this old man, that I can- 
not believe you have deceived me— 
tell me where poor Leila is—the last 
of the Rosignys—the daughter of poor 
Alain.” 

«* She is here!” said Leila, walking 
calmly forward into the middle of the 
room. Her mantle was thrown off— 
her lips compressed, her step proud 
and graceful, and her whole appear- 
ance stately and commanding. The 
Colonel and De Rosigny were awed 
and silent. 

*«* You asked for Leila,” she con- 
tinued, addressing her uncle—* she 
comes at your call. And was it for 
me you feared—for me you trembled ? 
and thought you that from me there 
was danger to your honour? Back to 
your looms and engines, where your 
soul has been ground down to dust, 
and leave the daughter of Sorigny to 
the guard of her own hand.” 

“ Of Sorigny?’’ interrupted the 
Colonel, who was struck with a feeling 
near akin to reverence by the calm 
dignity of the strange and beautiful 
being before him. 

“ Yes, of Sorigny. The warrior, 
the patriot, the legislator of his adopt- 
ed land, whom some, with the base 
hatred of cowards, and the baser ser- 
vility of slaves, have called” 

«© A traitor,” said the Colonel. “ But 
from what I heard this very day from 
Don Diego de Souza, I believe the 
character of General de Sorigny has 
been most unjustly calumniated. My 
nephew, Gerald Moreton, who is on 
his way home” 

“ Home! home! thank Heaven!” 

If De Rosigny and I had not rushed 
forward to save her she would have 
fallen senseless on the floor. The 
Colonel, who forgot in the agitation of 
the moment the dignity of an inde. 
pendent gentleman, ran _ helplessly 
about the room, but happily at last 
bethought him of summoning his 
daughter. 

Matters were very soon explained. 
Gerald had been reclaimed by the 
English authorities as a British sub- 
ject, and delivered from prison, on 
condition of leaving the country. The 
Colonel, who every day took a kinder 
interest in the Peruvian beauty, wait- 
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ed impatiently the arrival of his 
nephew in London to summon him to 
Paris. ‘I shall consider it my duty, 
under existing circumstances, to do 
every thing in my power to hurry 
matters to a final adjustment, through 
the medium of the sacred ceremonies 
of the church—ceremonies most un- 
justly undervalued by certain wretch. 
ed statesmen of the existing crisis, 
Monsieur de Rosigny has given up 
the very honourable and highly use. 
ful branch of industry to which he 
had directed his cares, and his estate, 
I hear, is highly valuable. Gerald, 
also, has considerable patrimonial pos- 
sessions, and the experience he has 
already gained will impress him with 
the indescribable advantages of peace 
and quiet. The marriage will take 
place in August” 

** Colonel,” I said, “ Bishop Lus. 
combe might perhaps be induced to 
make a little room for another couple 
at the same time, if you would have 
the kindness to ask him.” 

“Eh, what!” 

“‘Why, Harriet and I, sir, have known 
each other for a long time, and” —— 

“Hem! Sir! I am free to confess 
that in rising on this occasion—hem— 
hem—sir—lI say, there are paternal 
duties, duties unfortunately too much 
neglec Poh! what nonsense it is 
to say any more—take her, my dear 
Charles, and my blessing with her.” 
And the eyes of the no longer elo- 
quent Colonel swam in tears as he 
shook me by the hand. 

Early in September, when Gerald 
and I, with our young brides, made our 
first appearance at the Italian Opera, 
the house was almost equally divided 
in its admiration of Harriet and Leila. 
The Seigneur de Rosigny, with a star 
on his breast, and restored to all his 
titles and estates, who accompanied ts, 
expressed perhaps what was the gene- 
ral opinion as well as his own. “ Ah! 
those two beautiful creatures,” he 
said, “ put into my head the words of 
the English poet— 


* Ven I look on the one I could swear 
Dat none other was ever so fair ; 
Ven I look on the other I'd vow 
None was ever so lovely till now. 
To decide on the rivals I’m loth, 
So here’s in a bumper to both. 
Hip, hurra ! 
A bumper, a bumper to both!’” 
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THERE are some trades in which the 
organ of knavery is inevitably protu- 
berant. It would be difficult to find, 
for instance, a Jew slop-seller, a dealer 
in marine stores, or a small vintner of 
sloe juice and smuggled brandy, under 
the name of all the wines under the 
sun, from the meagre produce of the 
Cape to the lordly luxury of Madeira, 
without pretty particular evidence of 
the activity of this popular organ. But 
the tribe in which it essentially predo- 
minates, indeed almost tothe absorption 
of every other, is that connected with 
whips, horses, stages, short and long, 
racing calendars, cabs, and hackney- 
coaches. We are not sure that stee- 


ple-chases themselves, though under 
the superintendence of the renowned 
Mr Osbaldiston, may not be scenes of 
very considerable knavery. The mira- 
culous exploits of the two Irish patriots 
in turning four-year-old horses into 
colts of. two, with other happy dexte- 


rities recorded in the annals of the Irish 
Jockey Club, are fresh withinmemory ; 
which exploits, however, have not im- 
paired their previous character a tittle, 
and have left them only more. patriotic, 
high-minded, and pure in the minds 
of the generous friends of O’ Connell 
and public principle all round the 
world. Those recollections give rather 
aslippery idea of the morality of the 
stable (punica fides), show that the 
bridle is more easily managed in the 
mouth of the horse than in the con- 
science of his rider, and that whatever 
part of the racing machinery wants a 
spur, it is certainly not the taste for 
swindling. However, to descend from 
generals to particulars. A happy in- 
stance occurred within these few days, 
of the biter bit, a minute, but remark- 
ably well applied lash to the sensibili- 
ties of a driving rogue. ‘The omni- 
buses are convenient things, but have 
the misfortune to be attended by a most 
impudent and knavish set of fellows, 
called conductors. They canvass for 
company along the road, throwing 
themselves into telegraphic attitudes, 
pack them in when they can catch 
them, give them a shove into the huge 
trunk, letting them tumble into them, 
oyer knees and feet into their places, 


and receive their sixpences, when they 
let them down, which, by a practical 
joke, they regularly do in the most 
miry part of the street, road, or high- 
way. 

General Sir John Waters having 
arrived at Blackwall, by a steamer, 
engaged one of the Blackwall omni- 
buses to carry himself and his party 
with their luggage to his house in 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, for a sove- 
reign. This was a handsome allow- 
ance; for the regular fare is, we believe, 
but sixpence a-head. The omnibus 
proceeded, but on reaching Hatchets 
in Piccadilly, a few hundred yards 
from Clarges’ Street, it came to a dead 
stop; the conductor saying that his 
bargain was over there. The fact was, 
that the honest conductor had begun 
to think that a little more might be 
squeezed out of the General, who 
would probably not like being set 
down, baggage and all, in the centre 
of Piccadilly. . The General certainly 
did not like it at all, and told his mind 
on the subject without any circumlocu- 
tion whatever. Still the conductor was 
steady, but, after some consideration, 
said, rather than put the party to trou- 
ble, he would take them home for five 
shillings more. The General shrewdly 
acquiesced, paid the knave his twenty- 
five shillings, was conveyed home, and 
in a day or two after, retaliated by a 
summons to the proprietor of the om- 
nikus to answer at Bow Street for 
‘“‘ using his stage as a hackney-coach, 
without being duly licensed.” 

The question was clear; the case 
was settled in a moment; the con- 
ductor had completely outwitted him- 
self by the five shilling extortion. Sir 
F. Roe, the magistrate, said, that no 
doubt could exist that the law had been 
violated in the second hiring. ‘ The 
defendant’s servants had misconducted 
themselves most grossly, and the full 
penalty of L.10, with costs, must be in- 
flicted.” Sir John Waters desired 
that the five pounds which became his 
as the informer, should be given to 
the poor-box of the office. The fine 
was paid, which, of course, the pro- 
prietor will deduct from the wages of 
the conductor, and a very happy ex- 
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ample was given, which will help to 
teach those gentlemen that they may 
new and then catch a Tartar. 


A paragraph which lately appeared 
in the papers gave rise to an excite- 
ment, sufficient to show that all the poli- 
tical harassing of our late years has not 
been stifficient to extinguish the natural 
feelings of Englishmen. The para- 
graph was to the effect, that the famous 
flag-ship of Lord Duncan at Camper- 
down, the Venerable, was sold, to be 
broken up, for L.4000. A good deal 
of indignation was. produced by this 
announcement, and the Admiralty 
came in for their full share of rebuke. 
But, on enquiry, it has turned out, 
that this violation of national feeling 
has not actually taken place. The 
Venerable, it is true, has been sold, 
and is to be broken up. But it is not 
the flag-ship of the gallant Duncan, 
that noble vessel having unfortunately 
foundered some years ago in a gale, 
when commanded by Captain Hunter, 
the Governor of New South Wales. 

It is to be hoped, that the name of 
the Venerable will not be suffered to 
perish from the British navy, but that 
it will be borne for ever by a succes- 
sion of proud three-deckers, as a mo- 
nument of one of the most distinguished 
courses of service of one of the bravest 
and most intelligent officers that ever 
commanded British seamen. Durin 
Duncan’s blockade of the Texel, the 
mutiny which threatened the naval 
existence of England broke out in all 
the squadrons afloat. Duncan’s whole 
fleet were seized with the infection, 
and sailed away. In the Texel 
the Dutch fleet were ready for sea, 
with the French General Hoche and 
40,000 troops embarked, for the inva- 
sion of Ireland. Duncan, with the 
Venerable and the Adamant alone, 
then commanded by Sir Wm. Hotham, 
still kept the station. By exchanging 
signals from time to time with the 
Adamant, he gave the Dutch the idea 
that his whole fleet were lying off, 
and ready to attack them the moment 
they should come out. He thus sealed 
up this formidable expedition. He 
was at last told, that the Dutch Ad- 
miral had found out the stratagem, 
and that his fleet were under weigh. 
Duncan, instead of making his eseape 
instantly from this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, ordered the lead to be hove. 
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When the depth of water was reported, 
he looked up to his flag at the mast- 
head, and calmly said, “ Well, then, 
when they shall have sunk us, my Slag 
will still fly.” 

But the Dutch kept within their 
harbours, until the mutiny had ceased, 
and the squadron rejoined their heroic 
Admiral. De Winter, at last, forced 
out by the command of the French, 
gave him the opportunity he had so 
long wished for. The British fleet, 
as if to wipe off the shame of the past, 
fought with desperation. The whole 
Dutch fleet, except a few ships which 
fled early in the action into the ad- 
joining harbours, were taken or de- 
stroyed. But the Venerable still held 
its superiority. Its fire was tremen- 
dous. Its first broadside, poured into 
the Dutch Vice- Admiral, disabled him 
at once, and it is said to have struck 
down 280 men on his decks. It af. | 
terwards ranged through the battle, 
sweeping every thing before it, and at 
one time sustaining the fire of four of 
the enemy’s ships. It was a glorious 
day for the fleet and England, and one 
of the most important ‘of the whole 
contest in its consequences, for it ren- 
dered the invasion of Ireland hopeless, 
and extinguished the Dutch navy for 
the remainder of the war. 


The working of the Whig Poor 
Law is producing bitter fruits through 
the country. Cases of the most des- 
perate hardship are constantly coming 
before the parish officers, which, by 
the new law, they are destitute of all 
power to relieve, and the consequence 
is, that the miserable sufferers are 
driven from parish to parish, till they 
can be driven no more, and die. One 
of the results is—that which was so 
strongly predicted by the Bishop of 
Exeter—the abandonment and expo- 
sure of infants. The guilt of the 
wretched mothers is generally unques- 
tionable; but the equally guilty fathers 
find themselves so far exonerated from 
maintaining either the mother or the 
child, that both are instantly on the 
verge of famine. The law affords no 
resource. The heartless ruffian is 
protected, the miserable mother has 
only to wander about with her miser- 
able infant, until it perishes, or they 
both perish together. The alternative 
is frequent abandonment, and, in some 
cases, infanticide, and suicide. It is 
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clear that some improvement of the 
poor law must take place, or child 
murder will become a national crime. 

A curious case occurred lately in 
the Department of the Lower Alps, 
which shows the simple yet true view 
taken of such matters by untutored 
reason. A woman was tried; on a 
charge of infanticide. The charge 
was proved. But the peasant jury 
acquitted her on the ground—* that 
if the prefet, by a late order, had not 
taken away the basket hitherto kept 
in every hospice for the reception of 
infants, the mother would never have 
destroyed her child.” In fact, they 
thus brought in the prefet as the virtual 
destroyer. What would those honest 


peasants say of our Whig Poor Laws? 


The Radical Meeting at Drury 
Lane Theatre turned out, after three 
months’ boasting and three weeks’ 
preparation, a contemptible failure. 
Nothing could show more strongly 
the actual want of management, com- 
mon tact, and sense of their true si- 
tuation, than having the dinner at all. 
It was but last April, that the single 
association of the City of London 
Conservatives had a dinner, almost 
without any preparation beyond the 
moment ; yet at that dinner they had 
alist of upwards of 300 stewards, all 
belonging to the City, all well known, 
and combining almost the entire of 
the commercial, banking, and opulent 
firms of London. At that dinner up- 
wards of 1100 gentlemen sat down, 
together with a crowd of dukes, earls, 
men of high legal rank, clergy, and 
individuals conspicuous for their offi- 
ces, fortunes, and character. 

At the Drury Lane meeting of the 
23d of January, certainly not 1000 
attended! Of the whole number, not 
one-half were in any way connected 
with Middlesex! Of the whole list, 
even of the Whig Peerage, pompous- 
ly advertised to attend, not one was 
present, nor even condescended to apo- 
logize for his absence. With the ex- 
ception of young Lord Russell, who 
took the chair, and old Lord William 
Russell, who supported him, pretty 
much in the way in which the blind 
lead the blind, all were vulgar. The 
principal personages were actually 
the notorious Tom Duncombe, Mr 
Scales, the Radical butcher of White. 
chapel, and Joseph Parkes, whose 
short memory forgot some time ago 
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whether he was, or was not, Secreta 
of the Birmingham Radicals; Mr 
Wakely of fire-office memory, and 
that rather too dexterous paper-seller, 
Sir John Key. The speeches were 
by the regular performers alone, Messrs 
Hume, Molesworth, Grote, and Clay ; 
all remarkably bad speakers at all 
times, and all on this occasion deplor- 
ably commonplace, giving us the mere 
repetition of the tiresome twaddle and 
vulgar radicalism which we have 
heard from them these ten years past. 
Nothing could be more adust. Old 
Mr Byng, whose age might excuse 
the visible decay of his faculties, 
tremblingly said, “ that he was still a 
Whig, and that he was content with 
the Reform Bill.” Joseph Hume, 
who is a Whig and a good deal more, 
said that he differed from the old man 
(whom he evidently insinuated to be 
little better] than an old woman), and 
was not content with the Reform Bill. 
That, in fact, with the bill, they were 
worse off than ever—that they must go 
on, finding an end to the means, and 
means to the end; till when and 
where he cared not, but they must go 
on. So we are to have the national 
fever kept up by national quackery, 
until Mr Hume discovers that he is a 
hopeless blockhead—a discovery that 
his common experience ought to have 
made for him twenty years ago, but 
which his sullen and brute vanity 
will never suffer him to make, until it 
is forced upon him by exhibitions 
such as those of Drury Lane. 

It would be a mere waste of time, 
to argue against the incredible non- 
sense talked by the whole clique. Mr 
Clay, who is evidently looking for 
some. windfall among the Commis- 
sioners provided by Lord John for 
the enlightening of puzzled conscien- 
ces, panegyrized the Ministers; for 
what? for all that they had intended to 
do, but could not—a very easy source 
of praise of this trifling and tedious 
personage. One of the papers, with 
contemptuous pleasantry says :— 

‘© When Israel of old forsook all that was 
good, 

She fell down and worshipped an idol of 
wood : 

Our Radicals play ‘the same part to this 
day— 

But, like blockheads, bow down to an 
image of Clay.” 

There are few things more observ- 
able among those men than the miser- 
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able nature of their public speaking. 
Of course, it would be idle to expect 
that they should be all orators. But 
it would be natural to suppose that the 
practice of public delivery, the custom 
of debate, and even the nerve to be ac- 
quired by constantly coming before vast 
assemblies, would givethem some of the 
ordinary ease, clearness, and effect of 
good speaking. On the contrary, 
they are all wretched. Their speeches 
may occasionally read well enough in 
the papers, though they are all evi- 
dently dry, heavy, and commonplace. 
But the reporters put them all into 
this readable shape, condense their 
perpetual repetitions, strike away 
every thing that is absolute nonsense 
in them, and reducing a speech of an 
hour to one of fourth part of ‘the 
time, make it pass muster. But to 
hear one of those speakers is a singu- 
lar trial of patience; a trial, indeed, 
to which the House very seldom sub- 
mits. Joseph Hume used to take his seat 
nightly by one of the pillars support- 
ing the gallery, and there, with his 
hand leaning upon the pillar, he talked 
his financial nonsense by the hour. 
Nobody in the body of the House 
ever listened to him. The members 
got up from their seats, made their 
bow to the Speaker, and then ram- 
bled about the floor, as if they were in 
a large coffee-house. The buzz of 
voices was loud, every man talked of 
his own affairs, the gossip of the day, 
and so forth; while Joseph Hume, 
with his hand on the pillar, and his 
face turned to the Speaker, was edify- 
ing that most weary functionary with 
his wisdom; and was actually lis- 
tened to only by the writers for the 
newspapers. His voice is utterly bad, 
heavy, harsh and indistinct. His 
manner just what might be expected 
from a vulgar man educated in vulga- 
rity, and his matter is the dullest, 
most unidea’d, and prosaic stuff that 
could possibly be engendered in the 
brain of a dull man. Grote is some- 
what brisker, but equally trite and 
commonplace. One frenzy has got 
into his head, that he is the chosen 
apostle of the ballot. A foolish man, 
craving for rabble popularity, is na- 
turally delighted with having made 
such a subject his own. He accord- 
ingly brings forward his motion once 
a session, and at intervals, drags it 
in as a makeweight to his harangues, 
let the subject be what it may. Thus, 
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if the discussion were of the. price of 
figs, or the politics of Madagascar, Mr 
Grote would wind up his very weak 
harangue, by insisting that neither 
figs would be cheap, nor the politics 
of Madagascar quiet, unless English. 
men got the ballot. Leader is a noisy 
personage, whose roar has only the 
effect of thinning the House. He is 
ex-officio the dinner-bell, and the cof. 
fee-house keeper ought certainly : to 
fee him handsomely for his services to 
his counter. He attempts metaphor, a 
dangerous exercise for a blockhead, 
and, like the bear, the higher he rises, 
the more he shows his unseemly parts, 
Radicalism, with such faculties, can 
never be hazardous, but it can be in- 
finitely contemptible. He is a wretch. 
ed speaker. Clay is prosy, feeble, 
and intolerable. And among the 
whole set, as if a judgment was upon 
them, there is actually not a vestige of 
ability beyond that of the very lowest 
description. What must Drury Lane 
dinner, then, have been, with these 
wretched and tiresome people for its 
orators, with a feeble boy in the chair, 
and a superannuated old man for his 
director? They were certainly wor- 
thy of the rabble of Radicalism gath- 
ered from every low haunt of the 
country, and probably one half of 
them coming on tickets given by the 
Committee. But the whole meeting 
was contemptible. What a contrast 
did it form to the Glasgow meeting !— 
a meeting in a provincial town 400 
miles from the metropolis. And this 
in the heart of London, with the 
whole Whig-Radical force pledg- 
ed to it on the eve of the meet- 
ing of Parliament, when party natur- 
ally makes its best effort for a muster, 
and with the nephew and uncle of the 
minister in the House of Commons 
as its ostensible heads! And yet all 
was failure. In what light are we 
to regard this, but as the signal tri- 
umph of the renewed Conservative 
spirit of England! 


Mr Kavanagh, the member for 
Carlow, has lately died. He was, of 
course, abhorred by the faction whose 
member he displaced, on proof of cor- 


ruption and intimidation. He had 
interfered terribly with the Great 
Agitator’s pleasant and well-known 
pecuniary arrangement with the noto- 
rious Raphael ; and Mr O’ Connell ac- 
cordingly insulted him on his deathbed. 


t 
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The hergism of the Agitator always 
loves a safe subject. While this gen- 
tleman was known to be suffering 
under a mortal malady, and obviously 
approaching the grave, the honest and 
manly Agitator took his revenge in the 
following decent expressions, before 
the mob in Carlow—* Poor old Ka- 
vanagh! - Alas, poor Kavanagh.— 
(Laughters)—If he had not made the 
fatal alliance he did, one would be 
glad that he would sink into his grave 
in that peaceful obscurity in which, 
for his own sake, he ought to have 
remained, and not have the dead cats 
and dogs of the neighbourhood thrown 
into it along uith him.” The Dublin 
Mail says that Mr Kavanagh was still 
alive while this fine hint was given to 
the villain hearers of the Agitator. 
It was not, however, acted upon. 
The remains of this much revered and 
respected gentleman were conveyed 
from Borris House to the family vault 
at St Mullins, amid the cries and la- 
mentations of hundreds of the poor 
peasantry and their families, who lived 
upon his bounty for years. So heart- 
rending a scene was never witnessed. 
On the hearse passing through the 
gates into the town of Borris, the peo- 
ple congregated round the remains of 
him who was their friend and bene- 
factor, uttering curses ‘‘ both loud and 
deep’ on the heartless miscreants who 
would dare insult the memory of the 
most kind-hearted and honourable man 
that this country ever produced—the 
man who fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and whose doors were ever 
open to give a friendly reception to 
the stranger. The funeral extended 
about two miles of the road to St Mul- 
lins, every part of his extensive estates 
pouring forth their tributary streams 
to swell the melancholy procession. 
There were twenty-one clergymen of 
the Established Church in attendance ; 
and, on arriving at the burial-ground, 
there could not be less than 10,000 
persons present. The funeral service 
was performed by the Rev. Mr Hawk- 
shaw, vicar of St Mullins. After 
which an eloquent and appropriate 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. P. 
Roe of Kilkenny. Throughout the 
whole day not 4 person could be seen 
in the fields ; the people having aban- 
doned their usual pursuits to pay their 
last respects to the remains of their 
lamented landlord. The chief mourn- 
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ers on the occasion were his son-in- 
law, Colonel Bruen, and his brother- 
in-law, Lord Dunlo, who were accom- 
panied by most of the gentry in the 
county, with their servants and equip- 
ages. 

A remarkably interesting collection 
of Etruscan antiquities has been just 
opened in Pall-mall, London. The col- 
lection also contains many fine Greek 
reliques. The proprietor is an intelli- 
gent Italian, Signor Campanari, whose 
treasures, we should hope, the liberality 
of the English nation will regard as a fit 
accession to the British museum. The 
land of Etruria appears to have been 
one great mausoleum. The spade 
constantly turns up urns and frag- 
ments of urns. It is probable that a 
vast amount of those most beautiful 
works of art, where the feeling of the 
poet and the grace of the artist are so 
wonderfully combined, may be hidden 
from this generation, to be reserved 
for the renewed curiosity of the future. 
The soil seems inexhaustible. The 
spectator, on entering the exhibition, 
is first shown a chamber, arranged so 
as to represent the inside of one of the 
tombs from which the reliques have 
béen obtained. “ The original cham- 
ber had been lately discovered on the 
ancient road leading from Toscanella 
(Tuscania) to Corneto (Tarquinia). 
In the thickness of the wall at the en- 
trance are painted two Charons, or 
guardians at the gate of the dead, with 
strange and disagreeable countenances, 
after the Etruscan fashion. Both of 
them bear the double mace, to chas- 
tise the wicked who might attempt to 
violate the tranquillity of the tombs ; 
one of them is also armed with a 
scythe.” 

The second chamber is the fac simile 
of one which was discovered on the 
road leading from Tuscania to Tar- 
quinia, at a little distance from the for- 
mer. ‘It seems to have been the 
sepulchre of a whole family, from the 
number of urns which it contains.” 
These urnsare, in fact, oblong stone sar- 
cophagi, of which this division of the 
collection contains four. On the top 
or lid of the first is the recumbent 
statue of a priest of Bacchus, in fine 
preservation, holding in his hand the 
prefericulum; his head is surround- 
ed by a chaplet of ivy leaves. In the 
sarcophagus the skull is exposed to 
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view, surrounded with a similar chap- 
let of pure gold, well wrought. The 
sarcophagus contains also many curi- 
ous objects of antique worship. On 
the lid of an opposite sarcophagus is 
the figure of a recumbent female, and 
within it is seen the skull, surrounded 
with a chaplet’of gold myrtle leaves. 
The other sarcophagi in this apart- 
ment are surmounted with two figures, 
apparently of older persons, but well 
executed, and in perfect preservation. 
The sides of these coffins are all 
adorned with alto reliefs of good 
workmanship. In the third chamber 
is the sarcophagus of a warrior ; it is 
open on the top. Within are seen the 
skull of the deceased, covered with a 
casque of the Greek shape, an enor- 
mous circular shield, capable, from its 
convexity, of holding a great quantity 
of water, and differing totally from the 
Venetian shields and the shields of later 
ages ; the greaves, or leg pieces of the 
warrior, of brass; and a sword and 
lance of iron, much rusted, but yet in 
comparatively good preservation. The 
reliefs on the side of this coffin, which 
is of soft stone, are admirable, and 
show a very high state of the arts: 


they represent the immolation of hu- 


man victims. This coffin is the finest 
thing in the collection. In the fourth 
chamber there is another sarcophagus, 
surmounted with an alto relief, as large 
as life, of a recumbent figure. The 
walls are decorated with copies of the 
original paintings found in the actual 
excavations. In the rooms up stairs 
some very fine specimens of Etruscan 
and Greek vases are displayed, with 
urns, patere, drinking cups, &c. Some 
of those are most elaborately painted. 
The walls of the room are covered 
with copies from paintings found in the 
tombs, and all remarkable for their com- 
position, correct drawing, and spirit. 
In addition to all this, there is a small 
collection of gems set in pure gold ; 
and very beautiful and delicately ma- 
nufactured ear-rings, representing the 
chariot of the sun, drawn by four 
horses : the shape of these earrings is 
perfectly of the present fashion, and 
the workmanship is equal to any thing 
produced by modern jewellers. There 
is also a gold bracelet of good work- 
manship ; with a neck chain of pure 
gold, elaborately executed, &c. 

This notice can furnish only a vague 
notion of the collection. It is only a 
personal view that can enable a just 
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estimate to be made of its value, jj 
would be writing a treatise on Etruscan 
antiquity to describe its contents with 
the aecuracy their elegance, value, and 
antiquity deserve. 


THE RADICAL FEAST. 
Drury’s in a glorious bustle, 
Radicals to see the fun come ; 
Harlequin by baby Russell, 
Pantaloon by ‘‘sweet Tom Duncombé,” 


Butter Byng is quite pathetic ; 

Bathos more in Joseph’s way ; 
Gaffer Grote is all prophetic, 

And (though moistened) dry is Clay. 


Now the pantomime begins, 
Off at once go all disguises ; 

Patriots in their proper skins, 
Asses of all shapes and sizes. 


Molesworth, great a goose as ever, 
With his mercenary quill; 

Sir John Donkey, Parkes the clever, 
Scales, the genuine butcher still. 


All is now a gallant tussle 
(Patriots scoff at hulks and jail) ; 
Screams with rapture Baby Russell, 
Lowest tip of Daniel’s tail. 


Harlequin now waves his dagger 
(Magic king of paint and lath) ; 

Joey Hume starts up to swagger, 
Full of pudding, port, and wrath. 


Ladies, have you read the fable - 
Of the lap-dog and the ass ? 
Joey jumps upon the table, 
Makes his bow, and drains his glass. 


Then commences his harangue, 
Stuttering, shambling, loose and low; 

Nonsense half, half rabble-slang, 
Middlesex’s true Jim Crow! 


So concludes the day of wonders, 
England, England, blush for shame ; 

Why still sleep the indignant thunders ? 
Rise and vindicate thy name! 


Preparatory to the meeting of Par- 
liament the Whigs have given away 
six peerages. This may be a gone 
Whig manceuvre, to tell the world the 
terms on which they are ready tohirefor 
But it is rather a st 
measure after all. The Whigs at 
times have been the loudest to exclaim 
at the prostitution of public honours. 
‘ If ever they should come into power, 
then would the reign of merit begin; 
ability, virtue, and public services alone 
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would be acknowledged ; while medi- 
ocrity would be left to its fate.” It is 
remarkable, in total contradiction to 
those promises, that since the luckless 
accession of the Whigs, not one man 
of any public merit whatever has been 
raised to the Peerage. And now 
they have advanced, at one stroke of 
the pen, six men utterly undistin- 
guished by ability, personal acquire- 
ment, public effort, or any exemption 
from the fattest order of fat, contented 
ignorance.” Is it not fair to ask, what 
does the nation know of Lords How- 
ard of Effingham, Ducie, and Yar- 
borough? What of the new Barons, 
Messrs Portman, Hanbury, and Fraser? 
Nothing on earth. It was scarcely 
known even that they are hangers-on 
of the Whigs. But the case of the 
sixth, Thomas Alexander Fraser of 
Inverness, the county of the somnolent 
Lord Glenelg, is more open to remark 
still. 

The title of Lord Lovat, forfeited in 
the rebellion of 1745, and whose pos- 
sessor at that time forfeited his head 
on Tower-hill for his treason, was ex- 
cluded from the list of the Scottish 
tiles restored on George IV.’s 
visit to Seotland in 1822. Among 
the reasons for this exception were, 
that the present T. A. Fraser, the 
holder of the Lovat estates, was not 
only a Roman Catholic, but could not 
prove his lineal descent from the 
attainted Lord. Two attempts made 
before the Committee of Privileges 
utterly failed. But what makes the 
matter still more extraordinary, there 
is an actual claimant of the title in 
the field, as being of the male line, 
and his claims were on the eve of 
being submitted to the House of Peers. 
The natural result of conferring the 
title in the singular way in which it 
has been done, must be, to put an end 
to the claim, which may, after all, be 
the right one: the demand of the na- 
tural claimant may be thus prejudged, 
and the true Lord Lovat forced to see 
his honours borne away by a pre- 
tender. Another remarkable point in 
this case is, that it is the first instance 
of the creation of a Papist Peer 
since the days of James II. Mr 
Fraser, who is henceforth to assist in 
‘making laws for Protestants, is a wor- 
shipper of the Virgin, a worshipper of 
St Peter, and all other saints, nominal 
and real, according to the command of 
-his church, and a, subject of the Pope. 
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Yet this is the man whom the Cabinet 
have made a Lord and a Legislator ! 


A SIMILE. 
They tell us that the traveller, 
Who wants to cross an Alpine pass, 
Lest his own timid steps should err, 
Gets on the outside of an ass ; 
There, helpless, he is forced to sit, 
While the beast takes his beastly plea 
sure, 
Pausing at every ugly pit, 
Or ambling onward at his leisure. 


Sit quiet, and the stubborn brute 
Is sure of making no miscarriage ; 
So strong his nous, so firm his foot, 
’Tis just like riding in your carriage ; 
But if you goad his hide, he feels 
Insulted, and resents the evil, 
Up, in a moment, go his heels, 
And you go headlong to the d—l. 


So Melbourne, on O’Connell’s back, 
Must go just where O’Connell pleases, 
Must follow this, or t’other track, 
Just as the whim O’Connell seizes. 
Yes, though he sees destruction near, 
And ruin all around him lying, 
He dares not move a limb, for fear 
The beast should punish him by shying. 


Monck Mason’s narrative of the 
great balloon expedition to Germany 
is a remarkably curious and interest- 
ing detail. In process of time this do- 
cument will be treasured, as the log- 
book of the Argonauts might have 
been by the Colchians or Greeks. 
The variety of ascents which Mr 
Green had made, amounting to 226, 
had justly taken off a good deal of the 
nervousness natural to the feelings of 
one swept up three or four miles into 
the air, and flying over the earth at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. But his 
dexterity had produced two improve- 
ments of the first importance. One 
was, the use of coal-gas in place of hy- 
drogen. The expense of the hydro- 
gen, -and its affinity for the atmos- 
phere, rendered it a most difficult and 
wasteful mode of inflation. The still 
more important invention was, that of 
the guide rope, a rope of considerable 
length and magnitude, trailing on the 
ground, and if over the sea, with 4 
sufficient quantity of water, liquid bal- 
last, contained in vessels drawn along 
the surface. This invention promises 
to approach nearer to the required 
means of directing the balloon than 
any other which has been suggested. 
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It gives what has been chiefly de- 
manded, a power out of the air to act 
on the air, so as to produce the power 
of steerage. ‘ Another striking fea- 
ture in this discovery,” says Mr Mason, 
‘‘is the altered aspect under which it 
enables the eronaut to regard the 
perils of the sea, The ocean, now no 
longer the dreaded enemy of the erial 
voyager, becomes at once his greatest 
friend ; and instead of opposing his 
progress, offers him advantages more 
certain than even the earth itself, with 
all its promised security, is calculated 
to contribute.” 

Mr Holland, a gentleman of scienti- 
fic habits, projected the enterprise 
which has so strikingly signalized 
zrostation in our day. On Mon- 
day, November 7, 1836—at half past 
one in the afternoon, the balloon rose 
from Vauxhall Gardens with a mode- 
rate breeze from the south-east. It 
passed over Kent. The weather was 
singularly fine. At five minutes past 
four they first saw the sea. After 
passing Canterbury the course altered 
towards the north, which would have 
carried them into the German ocean. 
The point was now to change the 
course in the direction of Paris. Bal- 
last was now thrown out, the balloon 
rose into an upper current, recovered 
her direction to the south-east, and 
crossed the Straits of Dover in exactly 
an hour, about 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

It was fifty minutes past five, con- 
sequently the balloon rapidly plunged 
into night. The aspect of the world 
beneath now became curious in the 
extreme. The whole plane of the 
earth’s surface for leagues round, as 
far and farther than the eye could dis- 
tinctly embrace, seemed absolutely 
teeming with the scattered fires of the 
population, and exhibited a starry 
spectacle below, that almost rivalled 
the lustre of the firmament above. In- 
cessantly, during the earlier portion of 
the night, before the inhabitants had 
retired to rest, large sources of light, 
exhibiting the presence of some more 
extensive community, would appear 
just looming above the distant horizon 
in the direction in which they were 
advancing, bearing at first no faint 
resemblance to some vast conflagra- 
tion. By degrees, as they drew nigher, 
this confused mass of illumination 
would appear to increase in intensity, 
extending over a larger portion of the 
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view, and assuming a more distinct 
appearance, until at length, as the 
balloon passed directly over the spot, 
it suddenly resolved itself into streets 
and squares, exhibiting the perfect 
model of a town, but diminished into 
curious minuteness by the height from 
which it was seen. In this manner 
the eronauts rapidly traversed a 
space of the continent, embracing q 
vast succession of towns and villages 
solely distinguishable by their nightly 
illumination. One of those views 
singularly captivated their attention, 
They approached a district which 
seemed actually to blaze with innume. 
rable fires, studding the whole horizon, 
As they swept along, they saw a cen. 
tral city in the midst of this circle of 
flame, with every line of its streets 
marked out by its particular range of 
illumination. The theatres and other 
public buildings, the squares, and all 
the more prominent features of the 
city, were indicated by the larger ac. 
cumulations of light. They could 
even hear the busy murmur of the 
population—the whole forming an 
earthly picture of the most striking 
contrast to the darkness, the serenity, 
and the silence of the vast region 
above in which they weré moving, 
This was the city of Liege, whose sur. 
rounding iron founderies formed the 
horizon of flame. This was the last 
spectacle of the kind which met their 
eyes. Thenceforth it all was mid 
night, every sound was hushed, every 
light died, and all was solemn and av- 
ful obscurity. Withdrawn from the 
earth, which was buried in the pro- 
foundest stillness, they looked to the 
heavens. ‘There was no moon. The 
hue of the sky was intensely black, 
but the stars, redoubled in their lustre, 
shone like sparks of the whitest silver. 
Occasional flashes of lightning came 
from the north. 

In a situation, which it was never 
in the power of man to describe be- 
fore, the sketch of night, given by Mr 
Mason, has all the interest of a new 
source of ideas. ‘ Nothing,” says 
this clever describer, “ could exceed 
the density of night, which prevailed 
during this part of the voyage. Not 
a single terrestrial object could any 
where be distinguished. An unfath- 
omable abyss of darkness visible 
seemed to encompass us on every 
side. And, as we looked forward in- 
to its black obscurity in the direction 
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in which we were proceeding, we 
could scarcely resist the impression 
that we were cleaving our way 
through an interminable mass of black 
marble, in which we were imbedded, 
and which, solid a few inches before 
us, seemed to soften as we approach- 
ed, in order to admit us further with- 
in the precincts of its cold and dusky 
enclosure. Even the lights, which at 
times we lowered from the car, in- 
stead of dispelling, seemed only -to 
augment the intensity of the surround- 
ing darkness ; and as they descended 
deeper into its frozen bosom, abso- 
lutely to melt their way downward.” 
The cold was at the point of congela- 
tion. The oil, the water, and the 
coffee, were completely frozen. Yet 
the sufferings of the exronauts were 
not severe, in consequence of their 
being entirely exempt from the action 
of the wind. 

While they were thus rushing on 
with almost whirlwind rapidity through 
this ocean of darkness, yet almost 
wholly unconscious of motion, an in- 
cident occurred calculated to alarm 
them in an extraordinary degree. By 
the discharge of ballast the balloon had 


suddenly risen to an elevation of above 


12,000 feet (about two miles). In a 
few moments after, they heard a vio- 
lent burst from the top of the balloon, 
followed by a loud rustling of the silk, 
and all the signs of its having been 
suddenly torn open. Immediately the 
car began to toss, as if severed from 
the ropes, and appeared to be sinking 
tothe earth. A second and a third 
explosion followed rapidly, evidently 
giving the voyagers the impression 
that they were upon the point of be- 
ing dashed to pieces. 

But the alarm was brief. The great 
machine suddenly recovered its still- 
ness, and all was calm again. The 
concussions were subsequently ac- 
counted for by the stretching of the 
network on the surface of the balloon, 
which had become frozen during the 
night. When the machine suddenly 
shot up into the higher atmosphere, 
it swelled, and it was the resistance of 
the frozen network to this swelling, 
which produced the successive explo- 
sions. The sinking of the car was an 
illusion, occasioned by the surprise 
and suddenness of the action. When 
the network had been relieved, and 
the balloon was thus suffered to take 
- Its proper shape, all was calm and re- 
gular once more, 
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During the darkness they were 
sometimes perplexed with sounds from 
either earth or air, so strongly re- 
sembling the heaving of waters against 
some vast line of shore, that they 
were tempted to think themselves 
speeding along the shores of the Ger- 
man Ocean, or hovering above the 
Baltic. From this apprehension, how- 
ever, they were relieved by the re- 
collection that their course was un- 
changed. At length they saw the 
day, but saw it under the most novel 
and interesting circumstances. About 
six o’clock, after crossing the Rhine, 
the balloon rose to a considerable ele- 
vation, and showed them a giladden- 
ing glimpse of the sun. The view 
was now magnificent ; the balloon oc- 
cupying the centre of a horizon of 300 
miles diameter, and comprising in a 
single vast view, scarcely less than 
80,000 square miles. The country 
that spread below, was a rich, undu- 
lating, and boundless landscape, with 
the Rhine dividing it, and losing itself 
among the vapours that still clung to 
the hills, or covered the valleys. The 
ascents and descents of the balloon 
still more varied the prospect. A ra- 
pid descent first hid the sun from their 
view, and they were wrapped in the 
night which still shadowed the lower 
region of the air. Again they rose 
within sight of this splendid display ; 
again lost it. And it was not until 
after they had thus made the sun rise 
three times, and set twice, that they 
could regard daylight as complete up- 
on the mighty expanse below. They 
now thought of making their final 
descent. But the question arose, 
«* where were they?’ They saw be- 
low them ranges of forest, wide plains, 
and large spaces covered with snow, 
giving the rather startling impression, 
that they had passed the bounds of 
civilized Europe, and were hovering 
over the deserts of Poland, or the 
inhospitable Steppes of Russia. How- 
ever, they now resolved upon de- 
scending ; and, after two attempts, 
baffled by the failure of the wind, and 
the nature of the ground, alighted in 
safety at half-past seven in the morn- 
ing in the Grand Duchy of Nassau, 
and about two leagues from Weil- 
burg. The voyage occupied eighteen 
hours, and was in extent about 500 
British miles. 

This was altogether an extraordi- 
nary achievement, It was almost the 
first instance, in which the balloon 
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has not been used as a mere toy, but 
been directed to pfactical utility. The 
narrative says, that the means of the 
machine were so entirely unexhausted, 
that if they had been so inclined, they 
might have cireumnavigated the globe. 
The grand difficulty hitherto has been 
threefold—the want of a sufficient as- 
cending power to carry up a sufficient 
number of persons, their provisions 
and apparatus ; the want of a power 
of steerage; and the hazards of the 
descent. The first and the last seem 
to have been fully obviated in the 
present instance. The directing pow- 
er is still the problem; yet we find 
that Mr Green, with perfect ease, al- 
tered his course from north to south 
by ascending into the southern cur- 
rent, and his contrivance of the drag- 
rope is exactly on the same principle 
of resistance by which the helm acts on 
a ship’s way. The application does not 
seem to have been much relied on ; 
and it is certainly yet to be regarded 
as simply the first rudiment of the art. 
But whether its improved form, or 
the actual application of steam, or 
other machinery, within the car, shall 
be matter of future trial, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt that this voyage de- 
serves to awaken philosophical inte- 
rest once more, and equally deserves 
to be recorded among the most bril- 
liant, sagacious, and successful enter- 
prises of British intelligence in the 
nineteenth century. 


An odd circumstance the other day 
threw all Valenciennes into laughter. 
Two workmen in a sugar refinery 


quarrelled. In the tussle, one threw 
the other, head over heels, into a cop. 
per of molasses. The half suffocated 
man at last scrambled out, and as he 
naturally had no desire to hazard be- 
ing thrown in again, he ran to the 
house of the procureur. But he had 
been completely covered over with 
the sugary material; and at every 
step he took it began to harden and 
whiten by the exposure to the air. 
The day, too, was frosty, and he soon 
seemed frosted all over. The popu- 
lace, of course, gathered round to 
-gaze on the wonder. But the sugar 
began to be not merely white but 
stiff, and before he reached the pro- 
eureur’s door, his limbs began to feel 
in fetters. His legs first refused to 
move ; then his arm clung to his side ; 
then he was unable to lift his hand to 
the knocker, and was compelled to 
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ask a bystander to knock for him. Hig 
ridiculous embarrassment, his rage, and 
his congelation, kept the crowd in g 
perpetual roar, The delay at the 
magistrate’s door made him grow 
whiter and stiffer, more angry, and 
more ridiculous every moment. By 
the time that he was let in, he was on 
the point of emulating Lot’s wife, with 
only the difference between a pillar of 
sugar and a pillar of salt. He was a 
walking sweetmeat of the largest di. 
mensions, In a few minutes his only 
moveable organ was his tongue. The 
procureur ordered him to be boiled, 


All recollections of Sir Walter Scott 
have an interest, and though Mr Fe. 
nimore Cooper is a terribly hard. 
going novelist, and a determined 
workman in his line, some few, even 
of his “ gatherings for his book,” may 
be read, for the sake of his subject. 

Some * Princesse,”’ or other, for the 
Republicans are prodigiously fond of 
princesses on this side of the Atlantic, 
had promised to give him an introduce. 
tion to Sir Walter. The good-natured 
Baronet, always hating ceremony, 
went and introduced himself. He met 
Cooper on the stairs, and began ex, 
plaining himself and his visit. ‘ All 
this time,” says Cooper, “ he was 
speaking French, while my answers 
were in English.” But Sir Walter 
was not a man to flourish his ae. 
complishments unnecessarily. Sud. 
denly recollecting himself, he said, 
“‘ Well, here have I been parleyvousing 
to you, in a way to surprise you, no 
doubt. But those Frenchmen have 
got my tongue so set to their lingo, 
that I have half forgotten my own 
language.” Scott's natural kindness 
of heart would not suffer him to hurt 
even the morbid irritability of the 
Republican. And accordingly he now 
and then condescended and qualified 
a little too much. In this spirit, he is 
related to have said, “‘ As to Eng 
and America, I am afraid the mo- 
ther has not always treated the py 
ter well, feeling a little jealous of her 
growth perhaps. For though we hope 
that England has not yet begun to 
descend to the evil side, we have @ 
presentiment that she has got to the 
top of the ladder.” If Sir Walter 
Scott said all this, he was in the wrong, 
England is not jealous of America, 
If there be an error on the subject, it 
is in the carelessness of England about 
the growth of America, She does not 
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think of her as a competitor in any 
shape whatever; wholly disregards 
her in all the great questions of em- 
pire ; looks to the continent of Eu- 
rope, and there and there alone carries 
on the great imperial business of di- 
plomacy and war. And this she does 
with no imaginable notion of giving 
offence to America, but merely be- 
cause it has been her custom from 
time immemorial, and because the 
Straits of Dover and the Mediterra- 
nean are nearer tous than the Chesa- 
peake and the Lakes. As to the se- 
cond clause of the concession, that 
England has reached her utmost 
height, we must know Sir Walter’s 
own ideas, before we take his report- 
er's recollections for granted. No 
man knew better than he, that Eng- 
land has not reached her natural 
height, and that her natural height is 
beyond all limit ; as must be the case 
with a nation perfectly free, and in 
the finest position of all the world for 
communication with the world. Fac- 
tions and feuds may degrade her; a 
rash Ministry and a tyrannical rabble 
may corrupt the Constitution ; but if 
we suffer these things to go on, the 
fault is our own, not that of the ine- 
vitable circumstauces of the country. 
England has ot reached her full 
height; nor, if she adheres to her 
Protestant principles, and her consti- 
tutional integrity, will she, in all pro- 
bability, ever reach the fated boun- 
dary from which states are presumed 
to decline. And no man’s sagacity 
would have seen this sooner than Sir 
Walter's. 

One of the most unexpected traits 
of this conversation was, that he seem- 
ed to all but acknowledge himself the 
Author of Waverley. And this was 
at the period when the mystery was 
still most laboriously kept up in Eng- 
land, and all kinds of theories, and all 
names of authorship were played be- 
fore the public. “ At this time,” says 
Cooper, * he was still the *‘ Great Un- 
known,’ and was supposed to have 
come to Paris in search of facts for the 
Life of Napoleon. Notwithstanding 
the former circumstance, he spoke of 
his works with great frankness and 
simplicity, and without the parade of 
asking any promises of secrecy. In 
short, as he commenced in this style, 
his authorship was alluded to by us 
both, just as if it had never been called 
in question, He asked me if I hada 
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copy of the * * * by me; and on my 
confessing I did not own a single vo- 
lume of any thing I had written, he 
laughed, and said, he believed that 
most authors had the same feeling on 
the subject; as for himself, he cared 
not if he never saw a Waverley Novel 
again, as long as he lived. Curious to 
know whether a writer so great and 
practised as he, felt the despondency 
which invariably attended all my own 
efforts of the kind, I remarked, that 
I found the composition of the tale a 
source of pleasure; so much so, that 
I always invented twice as much as 
was committed to paper, in my walks, 
or in my bed ; and that the best parts, 
in my own judgment, never saw the 
light. For what was written, was 
usually written at set hours, was a good 
deal a matter of chance, and going 
over and over again the same subject 
in the proofs, disgusted me so much with 
the book, that I supposed every one 
else would be disposed to view it with 
the same eyes. He answered, that he 
was spared much of the labour of 
proof-reading ; Scotland, he presumed, 
being better off than America in that 
respect ; but still, said he, ‘ 1 would as 
soon see dinner again, after a hearty 
meal, as read one of my own tales 
when I have fairly got rid of it.”” 

Cooper asked him, whether he had 
found any facilities in obtaining facts 
for his forthcoming history? ‘“ One 
can hear as much as he pleases,” was 
the answer, “ but then, as a gentleman, 
he is not always sure how much he 
can with propriety relate in a book ; 
besides,” he added, with a look of hu- 
mour, “ one may even doubt how 
much of what he hears is fit for his- 
tory on another account.” 

On his being about to end his vi- 
sit, Cooper begged to introduce his 
wife, who was in another apartment. 
He sat some short time with her, talk- 
ing Scottish anecdotes. On her ob- 
serving to him, that the bergére on 
which he sat had been twice honoured 
that morning, “ for General Lafayette 
had not left it half-an-hour,” he merely 
said, * I thought he had gone to Ame- 
rica to pass the rest of his days.” On 
Cooper’s mentioning the state of the 
ease, Sir Walter briefly observed, 
«He isa great man.” Another in- 
stance of his complaisance, for La- 
fayette was the very man whose hy- 

ocrisy, ostentation, and hollowness of 
leach a manly mind like Scott's would 
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have been the first to despise: Even 
the American could see that the “ re- 
mark was cold.” 

He breakfasted with Sir Walter 
next morning, and found him in a silk 
douillette, which he had just purchased, 
‘‘ trying as hard as he could,” as he 
pleasantly observed, “ to make a 
Frenchman of himself.” ° 

«¢ He did not appear to be pleased 
with Paris. He went to the Princess’s 
evening party. Asa matter of course, 
all the French women were exceed- 
ingly empressées in their manner to 
the Great Unknown. And, as there 
were three or four very exaggerated on 
the score of romance, he was quite 
lucky if he escaped some absurdities. 
Nothing could be more patient than 
his manner under it all; but as soon 
as he well could, he got into a corner, 
where I went to speak to him. He said, 
laughingly, ‘ that he spoke French 
with so much difficulty, he was em- 
barrassed to answer their compliments. 
I am as good a lion as needs be, al- 
lowing my mane to be stroked as fa- 
miliarly as they please, but I can’t 
growl for them in French.’” French 
compliments have, in no age, been good 
for much, and the story which Cooper 
told of himself, though by no means 
a bad one, could have been but little 
required for so keen an observer of the 
ways of men, and women too, as Sir 
Walter. “ Pointing out a Countess in 
the party, I told him, that having met 
this lady once a week, at least, for 
several months, she invariably sailed 
up to me with the words—‘ Oh Mon- 
sieur, quels livres!—vos charmans 
livres—que vos livres sont charmans!’ 
I had just made up my mind that she 
was a woman of taste, when, one even- 
ing, she approached me, with the ut- 
most sang froid, and said, ‘ Bon soir, 
Monsieur. Je viens d’acheter tous 
vos livres ; et je compte profiter de la 
premiere occasion pour les lire!’” 
Whether this story cured Sir Walter’s 
vanity, or whether he had any to cure, 
there was no further time to ascertain. 
He left Paris next morning. 


Ove To THE Memory oF CELLINI, THE 
FAMOUS CHasER, CoINER, CARVER, 
AND SWORDSMAN. - 


Benvenuto Cellini was one of the 
most singular men of a singular time. 
He was a Florentine, the son of a mu- 
sician of the. Court, and born in the 
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first year of the 16th century. His 
father had some talent for sculpturin, 
in ivory, and his son suddenly exhj. 
bited strong symptoms of following his 
taste. He learned music with the ideg 
of adopting it as a profession ; but at 
the age of fifteen he determined to fo: 
low his more powerful propensity, and 
was bound apprentice to a goldsmith— 
in those days, a dealer in antiquated 
matters of taste of all kinds, as well as 
in works of gold and jewellery. At 
length, he tried his fortune at Rome, 
where his skill in the arts made him a 
favourite withthe Pope, Clement VII. 
The Pope was besieged, in 1527, 
by the celebrated Constable of Bour. 
bon ; and Cellini became an engineer, 
defended the Castle of St Angelo, and 
boasted of having fired the gun which 
killed the Constable in the assault. He 
then took charge of the Roman mint, 


_and distinguished himself by the beau- 


ty of his coinage. Weary of Rome, 
and, by the death of Clement, a fa- 
vourite no longer, he made his way 
back to his native city, and there also 
superintended the mint. His restless 
mind took him to France, in the showy 
days of Francis I.; from France 
he hurried back to Rome—a luckless 
return, for he was charged with having 
plundered the papal treasures during 
the war, was thrown into prison in the 
castle which he had defended, and kept 
there for some years. The rest of his 
life was spent between France and Fio- 
rence, and in designing works of every 
size, in various materials, and on 
the alternate subjects of the Christian 
History and the Heathen mythologies. 
His skill was held in the highest esti- 
mation ; his carvings in ivory, gold, 
silver, and marble were kept in the 
cabinets of cardinals and princes, and 
he was not less remarkable too for his 
designs in enamelling and inlaying the 
costly coats of armour worn at the 
time. The cuirass which Henry 
II.- of France wore when he was 
killed in the tournament was one of 
his works, and exhibits to this moment 
evidence of the richness, variety, and 
elegance of his invention. 

With all this taste and devotedness 
to the arts, Cellini had the fervour, or 
the fury of Italian passions. He fell 
furiously in love from time to time, 
and had no hesitation in fighting, stab- 
bing, or perhaps poisoning his rivals. 
Those were the manners of the age. 
He thus threw himself frequently inte 
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the utmost hazard of retaliation by the 
dagger, or seizure by public justice. 
But he always found refuge in the 
laxity of the laws, or the vicious lenity 
of the priestly government which pro- 
vides an asylum for every assassin, and 
an absolution for every crime. At 
length, after 70 years of casualty and 
celebrity, of popular fear and kingly 
favour, of general contumely and Eu- 
ropean fame, this eccentric and extra- 
ordinary son of genius expired at Flo- 
rence, and was honoured with a pom- 
pous burial in the Church of the 
| Nunziata. 
ODE. 7 

Striker of medals and of men, 

In that fierce age 

When striking was the rage, 
And Rome the lion's den; 
And thou didst cut with chisel, sword and 

pen, 

What golden hours were thine, 

What dreams divine ? 

Beneath the blue Italian skies 

Stamping the die that never dies. 


Hail to thee, carver bold, 
Wrapt in the Papal mantle’s fold ; 
Now monk, now warrior, always knave, 
Sage, madman, bandit, soldier, slave ; 
Now deep in all art’s deepest mysteries, 
Bidding the shapes of beauty round thee 
rise ; 
Apollos, shedding round their living beams, 
Hebes, with cheeks like morning’s rosy 
gleams. 
Nymphs, soft and fresh as’their own crys- 
tal springs, 
Cupids, with bows of flame and purple 
wings, 
All clustering round thy shrine, 
Like spirits round the master of the mine. 
Then would the fit come on thee, and the 
steel 
Around thy rival’s heart or head would 
wheel, 
Leaving thy gold unchased, to chase the foe. 
From bandits black and bare 
Guarding St Peter’s chair, 
Shooting Venetian Dons with holy shot, 
Making for Gallicrogues the world too hot ; 
Then, fearless of the rope, 
Robbing the Pope. 


Then, touch’d by mighty love, 

For some proud Donna’s eyes 

Turning the eagle to a dove ; 

All songs and sonnets, tears and sighs, 
Pouring thy spirit to the midnight stars 

On silver-stringed guitars. 

Then tossing woman to the wind, 

No longer love-sick, mad and blind ; 
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Fixing thy soul upon some matchless form, 
Some visioned beauty, wild and warm ; 
Or carving some immortal cup 6r shield, 
Loaded with trophies of some Grecian 
field ; j 
Or brightning with fine hand the living 
gem, 
Imbedded in the chalice’s rich stem ; 
Or studding thick with diamonds th¢ proud 
sword 
Of some imperial lord. 
Thy works on Fame’s high pedestal 
Stand, ne’er to fall. 
True son of Rome! 
The lamp still burns within thy tomb. 
Thy cups, thy coronets, thy rings, 
Are treasures fit for Kings. 
Thine ivory Dians we may still behold, 
Bathing within their little lakes of gold, 
Thy peeping Pans from mossy cave and 
wood, 
Thy Tritons flashing through the silver 
flood, 


_Thy nymphs, an exquisite Seraglio, 


With cameos of Aurelian, 
Cornelias in Cornelian, 
Heros, Leanders, 

Neros and Alexanders 

In Intaglio. 


Yet thou art gone ! 
Thy brilliant spirit fled ; 
Thy day is done, 
As if thou wert a Pope, 
Or some such thing 
As Cardinal or King ; 
Yet rest in hope, 
A stone has on thee, as on them, been laid 
For ages past ; 
Yet, old Cellini's is no passing shade, 
No sculptor cufs thee out, nor has earth 
seen, 
Since first she wore her bridal robes of 
green, 
And twilight drew the curtain round her 
head, 
And diamond Hesper flamed above the 
bed, 
A founder of thy cast, 
Clear, bold, magnificent, and vast. 
Not Death himself, that sinker of renown, 
Within the grave can cool thy metal down ; 
Though there earth’s crowns are dust, 
And dross the hero’s bust ; 
Immortal still, still bright and bold, 
Thou'rt laid in Fame’s eternal mould. 


All the world knows that there is a 
very prominent and bustling block- 
head of the name of Beaumont, in the 
north of England, who takes every 
opportunity of dabbling in politics, 
and being wholly unfitted by nature 
for acquiring any ideas on the subject, 

Y 
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néver his to paper without 
“ hiniself down an ass.” Just 
twelvemonths ago, this pefson was a 
declared atitagonist of O’ Connell, and 
for fear his wrath should be unknown, 
wrote a letter to the Times, contain- 
ing, among a tissue of ramblings, the 
following expressions :—* It is true, 
that I described Mr O’Connell as the 
greatest enemy of liberty. .....1 
lament that any act of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration should give 
the least cause for public suspicion, 
that it has ever been connected with Mr 
O’ Connell. 'The changing; and con- 
tinually insulting conduct of that indi- 
vidual, makes it extremely unpleasant 
to be considered in alliance with him. 
But I must beg you to believe that, 
with the utmost detestation of his vo- 
luntary mission of unconstitutional 
agitation, I have an unchanged con- 
viction that on the continuance of the 
Government,” &c. Poor Mr Beau- 
mont has now come north-about, 
growls before the Agitator, and takes 
the short way to his heart by subserib- 
ing a few tothe Rent. Whe- 
ther O’Connell’s heart or his manners 
have exhibited peculiar captivations 


within the year, we may judge by the 
annexed specimen of his exhortation 
to peace, good order, and brotherly 
love, at the late assemblage of his 
Papist accomplices at Carlow. -The 
subject evidently brings out all his 


venom. Raphael still sticks in his 
throat. The utter cutting off of the 
two joints of his tail there by Colonel 
Bruen and Mr Kavanagh, rankles in 
his venomous soul. He thus plays 
** the peaceful Agitator.” 

“ Boys, the name I call your enemies, 
do you call every friend of theirs you 
meet in the streets. Girls and wo- 
men, when you meet the Bruenites, 
spit on them, spit in their faces, par- 
ticularly if they are Catholic Conser- 
vatives. Write traitor on their doors 
with chalk, and tell your friends at 
home to do the same! You, who are 
wives of the Catholic electors, if your 
husbands do not vote for their religion, 
bless yourselves, and then swear on 
your prayer-books to separate from 
your husbands if they do not obey 
your commands! You who are their 
daughters, I tell you, if your fathers 
vote against you, spit in their faces, 
and call them the names I taught the 
‘boys to call them! I will send you 
two Reformers for your county— 
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honest Vigors and Ashton Yeatég of 
London, who with Mr Hunmte sent me 
L.9000 to defray my expenises jh 
Dublin. Did you hear of the Long: 
ford election? Well, I will tell you 
about Mrs Prunty; whose husbanj 
was taken away by that lick-spittle, 
swaddling fellow, Lefroy. She fol. 
lowed him to the hustings, dragged 
her husband off the table, and math 
him vote for White and the people, 
and by so doing saved his soul from 
damnation! (Cheers). Will - you, 
women and girls, do the same? Mark 
every house where the owner op 
you. Don’t you recollect 1798, when 
the bloody yeomanry, hid under the 
beds, and when the army entered the 
streets, they ran from their ‘hiding. 
places and butchered the people! | 
tell you, if the Tories come into power 
they will do the same.” 

This language is quoted in the 
public papers, and has been undenied, 
But to what does it urge the passions 
of the furious and bigoted peasantry 
of Ireland? Neighbours are to spit in 
each other’s faces, children in their 
father’s faces. Wives are to sepafate 
from their husbands, and it is only by 
dragging them from the hustings, and 
making them vote for O’ Connell, that 
the souls of those husbands, and of 
course of every body else who votes 
against him, can be saved from eternal 

Jire. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive that such language could have 
been uttered by any man. Let Mr 
Grote talk of intimidation now. What 
intimidation was ever equal to this? 
How long would the unfortunate per. 
son, thus anathematized and devoted to 
destruction, be suffered to live by the 
blood-thirsty rabble to whom murder 
is already a sport and a trade? Ye 
we have the words published befor 
our eyes ( Times, January 30). Where 
are the laws? Could-Satan, if he ap- 
peared in the human shape, atte 
fouler or fiercer abomination ? 

The French are farious at the 
King’s demands on them for the pro- 
vision of his princes and princesses. 
Unquestionably it seems astonishing 
that an individual of his sagacity, who 
knows the slippery state of his throne, 
who has had sufficient reason to feel 
the precarious nature of his pers 
existence, and who is, besides, the 
possessor of the largest private in- 
come of any sovereign of Europes that 
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income being said to amount to the 
vast sum of a million two hundred and 
eighty-three thousand pounds sterling 
a-year! should give an opportunity to 
the lurking bitterness of France to 
turn him into such open scorn. 

One of the papers, a little, odd, 
witty, and, it must be acknowledged, 
now and then wicked journal, thus 


gives the public opinion in the shape 


of ** Le Charivari.” 
‘¢ 4 million, if you please!” 


«¢ Any person found begging shall 
bepunished by animprisonment of from 
two months to three years, and at the 
expiration of the time coidueted to 
the mendicity depot."—(Article 427 
of the Penal Code). 

“ What we treated in our former 
number as a mere liypothesis is un- 
luckily true. M. Molé has gone to 
the Chambers, and said, * A million 
for the Queen of the Belgians, if you 
please !—500,000 francs a-year for the 
Due de Nemours, if you please!’ 

“ Policeman, do your duty, take 
this beggar into custody. Have you 
forgotten the mendicity laws ? 

“ What! 500,000 francs a-year for 
the Duc de Nemours! And by what 
right, we should like to know? Because 
the prince has just entered on his one- 
and-twentieth year! Thus, accord- 
ingly, as the remaining younger 
branches of the Orleans family shall 
attain their majority, we shall be sad- 
dled with more hundred thousand 
francs a-year! Heaven be praised, this 


was not in the programme of July, 
1830—it is not even to be found in: 


the charter of 1836! 

“ But, says M. Molé, the Duc de 
Nemours is a general, and he has been 
adopted, as well as his brother, by 
the army. Adopted! bless my soul! 
We have a poor nation, with very 
broad shoulders, for she adopts every 
thing that great folks wish her to 
adopt. Under the empire she adopted 
the King of Rome! In 1814 she 
adopted Wellington and the Cossacks ! 
At a later period she was so good as 
to adopt Henri Dieudonné! and we 
see her now adopting the Duc 
d’Orleans, the Duc de Nemours, and 
so many others! As soon as these 
princes shall have children (from 
‘which visitation Heaven preserve us, 
as such princes will cost a million a- 
head!) France will, of course, adopt 
these infants. Go on, my lads, use 
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no ceremony. Get a8 many children 
as you like. Increase and multiply. 
Do not mind the expense. You have 
France at your back, and she will be 
quite delighted to adopt your entire 
progeny.’ 

All this is unfortunate in the un- 
settled state of France. Public opinion 
is now keen in watching the private 
habits of kings. It expects generosity, 
dignity of mind, and self-control 
among those who are appointed to fill 
the high stations of the world. Louis 
Philippe’s only weakness, at all times, 
seems to have been a passion for 
money; yet what is the amassing of 
money-to a king, all whose wants are 
provided for by his position? And 
what ean compensate a fallen king for 
the loss of his throne? A few acts of 
generosity, an avoidance of pressure 
on the public means, and the wise 
measure of making his giddy boys live 
on the pay of their various employ- 
ments, i | subsisting his daughters, 
as every private gentleman subsists 
them, out of his own immense income, 
would do him more good as a king 
than turning them all into state 
paupers, at the rate of a million a- 
piece for every idler of his line, and 
do him more honour too. 


A fierce war is now raging between 
the Cathedral Chapters and the Bi- 
shop Commissioners for their revision. 
Sidney Smith has thrown all his wrath, 
wit, and Whiggery into a pamphlet, 
and he tosses and gores my Lords the 
Commissioners with the whole might 
of his prebendal horns. Without going 
into the merits of the dispute—the 
wrath of the Whig prebendary is ex- 
cessively amusing. There never was 
a happier instance of what a genuine 
Whig is. Sidney Smith has been no- 
torious for the last thirty years as the 
most persevering, peevish, sneering, 
and noisy clamourer for spoliation of 
all kinds. The word reform, no mat- 
ter of what, acted on him as a dose of 
laudanum on a regular opium-eater— 
roused him out of his lassitude, threw 
new life into his rotundity, and set 
him dancing, jesting, speechmaking, 
and romancing before all mankind. 
He declaimed, scribbled, growled, 
and joked for the Catholic Question. 
He wrote two articles on the heels of 
each other in the Edinburgh Review, 
to give reform in 1831 a push beyond 
the reserve of Lord Grey, or the bold- 
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ness of Lord Brougham, for which 
the latter Lord, in his easy way; call- 
ed him “a confounded, troublesome, 
meddling priest.” France, Poland, 
South America, Ireland, every part 
of the globe where a revolution gave 
sign of what the people could do, and 
the Government could not, were 
taken under his comprehensive wing. 
Siberia and Melville Island narrowly 
escaped. All this went on prodigi- 
ously to the taste of the reverend re- 
generator. In the mean time, the 
coming of his party into power gave 
him what, with all his love for Reform, 
he felt a very satisfactory style of ap- 
plying the church revenues, and re- 
ceived a prebend in St Paul’s—a com- 
fortable sinecure, said to be worth 
about L.2200 a-year; with the re- 
version of a living, estimated at some- 
thing more than a thousand! This 
certainly was handsome payment for 
his services; and no one can blame 
him for taking it, if others could be 
prevailed on to give it. 

But now the Cathedral Commis- 
sioners, having begun their work of 
Reform, propose to take away some 
of his patronage. His whole man is 
instantly up in arms. ‘ What injus- 
tice, what outrage, what infamy!” the 
Whig exclaims. “ Am I to be rob- 
bed? No—not all the Commissioners, 
Bishops, and Oabinet Ministers of the 
earth, Whig or not Whig, shall touch 
an inch of my patronage. What! if 
I am for Reform, does that imply that 
I meant to be reformed? What! ifI 
have for thirty years written against 
sinecurists, lazy prebendaries, and 
velvet-lined stalls for fat parsons to fall 
asleep in, can any man in his senses 
suppose that I ever meant this to ap- 
ply to myself? I have been a Whig 
from*my college days, and a Whig 
while some of the loudest of the tribe 
now were waverers and Tories. But 
does any man of common understand- 
ing think that then or now I would 
not take all I could get, and keep all 
I got? Nota shilling shall my Lord 
Commissioners ever wring from me.” 

This is all capital. The Whig has 
found out, at last, that the application 
of the plunder principle, though plea- 
sant in the case of others, may be ex- 
tremely awkward when it comes to 
one’s own. The wolf is hit, and he 
howls against violence. The prebend 
has been all his life making the ma- 
chine in which he is caught, and he 


his darling invention. Perillus was 
not more justly tossed into his brazen 
bull, nor roared more loudly at his 
own roasting. The whole is in the 
style of Colonel Oldboy, who provides 
a postchaise for a runaway pair, and 
on its being discovered that his daugh- 
ter was one of the parties, and doubl 

furious at his own help to the elope- 
ment, cries out, ** Confound the ras. 
cal! I thought the postchaise was to 
carry off another gentleman’s daugh- 
ter!” 

Of course, such sorrows are only 
laughable—“ ’ Tis the sport to see the 
engineer hoist with his own petard.” 
Having built the pillory with his own 
hands, he must abide the missive eggs. 
But, forgetting the farce of his ago. 
nies, we may still be diverted by the 
oddity of his book. We give one 
fragment on the spoliation, which now 
bows down his prebendal soul even 
unto the latchet of his shoes :— 

“I met, the other day, in an old 
Dutch chronicle, with a passage so 
apposite to this subject, that though 
it is somewhat too light for the occa- 
sion, I cannot abstain from quoting it. 
There was a great meeting of all the 
clergy in Dordrecht, and the chroni- 
cler thus describes it, which I give in 
the language of the translation :— 

«‘¢ And there was good store of 
bishops in the town, in their robes 
goodly to behold. And all the great 
men of the State were there, and folks 
poured in in boats, on the Meuse, the 
Merve, the Rhine, and the Linge, 
coming from the isle of Beverlandt 
and Isselmond, Arminians and Goma- 
rists, with the friends of John Barneveldt 
and of Hugh Grote. And before my 
Lords the Bishops, Simon of Glouces- 
ter, who was a bishop in those parts, 
disputed with Vorstius and Leoline 
the monk, and many texts of Scrip- 
ture were bandied to and fro. And 
when this was done, and many prepa- 
rations made, and it waxed towards 
twelve of the clock, my Lords the 
Bishops prepared to set them down to 
a fair repast, in which was great store 
of good things ; and, among the rest, 
a roasted peacock, having, in lieu of 
a tail, the arms and banners of the 
Archbishop, which was a goodly 
sight to all who favoured the church. 
And then the Archbishop would say 
a grace, as was seemly to do, he being 
a very holy man, 
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« ¢ But ere he had finished, a great 
mob of townspeople and folks from 
the country, who were gathered un- 
der the window, cried out, Bread! 
bread! for there was a great famine, 
and wheat had risen to three times 
the ordinary price of the sleich (two 
gallons one pint English dry mea- 
sure). And when they had done cry- 
ing Bread! bread! they called out 
No Bishops! and began to cast up 
stones at the windows; whereat my 
Lords the Bishops were in a great 
fright, and cast their dinner out of the 
windows, to appease the mob. And 
so the men of the town were well 
pleased, and did devour the meats 
with a great appetite ; and then you 
might have seen my Lords standing 
with empty plates, and looking wist- 
fully at each other; till Simon of 
Gloucester, he who disputed with 
Leoline the monk, stood up among 


To the Church of England. 


them, and said, “‘ Good my Lords, is 
it your pleasure to stand here fasting, 


-and that those who count lower in the 


church than you should feast and 
fluster ? Let us order to us the dinner 
of the Deans and Canons, which is 
making ready Pid them in the chamber 
below.” And this speech of Simon 
pleased the Bishops much. And so 
they sent for the host, one William 
of Ypres, and he much fearing the 
Bishops, brought them the dinner of 
the Deans and Canons. And so the 
Deans and Canons went away without’ 
any dinner, and pelted by the men of. 
the town, because they had not put 
any meat out of the window, like the 
Bishops. And when the Count came 
to hear of it, he said that it was a 
pleasant conceit, and that the Bishops 
were right cunning men, and had 
dinged the Canons well.’” 
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Cuurcu of our God! whose Heaven- 
lit beam 

Shines mildly on_life’s 
stream, 

Whose guardian star from Earth’s 
unrest, 

Gathers thy saints into thy breast ; 

On thee thy Lord hath breathed His 
love, 

Dovelike descending from above, 

With healing in His wings, to bless 

Thy children with His righteousness. 

For thee He came; for thee hath 
borne 

The toil of life, the bitter scorn, 

The curse, the Garden’s agony, 

The traitor, judgment, Calvary ; 

For thee, ascended up on high, 

He captive led captivity, 

And there presents before the throne 

Of the Unseen, Eternal One, 

Accepted, those who unto death 

By grace have kept His Word, Thy 
Faith.— 

For thee our Fathers bled of old 

In gloomy cave, on mountain cold ;— 

Not gloomy, for the lamp of Life 

Shed its meek radiance on their 
strife,— 

Not cold, for every breast did feel 

A martyr’s hope, a prophet’s zeal,— 

But such they chose for their abode 

In death, as nearest to their God.— 

Lo! now along the glorious isle 

Ten thousand bloodless altars smile ; 


troubled 


Now; pointing to their kindred skies, 

Ten thousand peaceful spires arise ; 

And, echoing far o’er hill and dell, 

The morning and the evening bell 

Waft their soft music on the air 

To call thy sons to wonted prayer. 

And there they meet, the rich and poor 

Together bend the knee before 

The God alike of great and small, 

And thee, the Mother of them all. 

And though on every brow is wrought 

Th’ expression of a different thought ; 

Though joy with sorrow, hope with 
fear, 

Alternately are mingling there ; 

Though some are babes in Christ, and 
some 

Are hastening to their better home ; 

And many a varying voice and tone 

Are join'’d in prayer—that prayer is 
one— 

One simple form, which thou hast 
taught, 

Warm as from heaven’s own altar 
caught, 

Free as the light, and wide as air 

The love its glorious accents bear, 

And fathomless as is the sea, 

In its pure depth of fervency ! 

Such were the songs our fathers sung 
Within thy walls, while roundtheerung 
The persecutor’s iron tone, 

The raving cry of Babylon ; 
When thou didst front the apostate 
band, 
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Obedient to thy Lord’s command, 

And bearest still, through blood and 
flame, 

Unchanging witness to his name. 

And He, thy Spouse, hath honoured 
thee 


The mother of his saints to be ; 

He shielded thee from every ill, 

Thy light, and life, and glory still, 

Thy guide in slumber’s treacherous 
hour, 

Thy guard from Rome and Satan’s 
power. 

O’er thee, ’mid churches’, empires’ 
waste, 

Three hundred years have harmless 

ast, 

Still favoured as at first, and pure, 

Still in His hope and love secure. 
Oh, Church! may never foe molest 
The gentle peace that fills thy breast ; 
May never discord in thee rise 
To mar thy heavenly harmonies ; 
The song of faith thy children raise 
In these tempestuous evil days ; 
Where round thy shrines they gather- 
ing stand, 

A glorious and devoted band, 

While ’gainstthem Rome, and Schism, 
and Hell, 

Are leaguered with the Infidel. 

A recreant and apostate host, 

Lost to the Church, to Jesus lost, 

And perjured to that oath of power 

They sware in childhood’s guileless 
hour, 

When thou didst seal their infant brow 

With thine unchanging, holy vow, 

And calledst them by Christ’s dear 
name, 

And to thy bosom foldest them. 

But they have spurned thy care, and 
shed 

Reproach on thy time-honoured head ; 

And left the mother of their youth, 

And her meek path of simple truth, 

For their own ways of wandering, 

And heresy, and that dark sin, 

Into the Assyrian’s hand that sold 

Samaria’s church and realm of old. 

Oh! when their course of life is run, 

And darkness clouds their setting 
sun ; 

When loweringly o’er bygone years, 

Gathering their weight of guilt ap- 
pears ; 
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When God despised, and Church be. 
trayed, 

Hang heavy on their dying head ;— 

Their gloomy bed no Church shall tend 

Maternally, to soothe their end ; 

Nor priest shall bless, nor sins forgiven 

In absolution whisper Heaven ; 

But awful on their misty brow 

Shall presstheir Baptism’s broken vow. 

Thus, Father, fall thy wrathful arm 

On those who seek thy Church's harm. 

But you, her sons, who boldly stand 

Before the altars of your land, 

And dare to face the foeman’s pride, 

And die for Her, as Jesus died— 

Go on in His great might, who first 

Through Death and Hell’s dark bar- 
riers burst, 

In purity from earth to raise 

A holy people to His praise. 

And Thou, above all others blest, 
Church! in thy militance, with rest, 
And peace, and favour from above, 
And, more than all, a Bridegroom's 

love,— 
Oh! shine thy lamp as burnished gold 
All glorious ; be thy faith as bold, 
Thy peace as meek, thy hope as high, 
As warmly pure thy charity, 
As in those early, first-love days, 
When thou didst hymn thy Saviour’s 
praise, 
Fresh as the morn, and free from earth 
As spirits in thy second birth. 
And as the moon through night’s still 
hours 
Reflects the light her brother showers, 
Receiving thus, and giving light, 
Go on thy way serene and bright, 
Blessed, and having power to bless, 
From Him, thy “ Sun of Righteous- 
ness !”’ 
And He shall aid thee in the strife, 
Cs thy way through death to 
ife ; 
And aid thee, too, in that dim hour 
When vain is every human power ; 
His rod and staff shall comfort thee 
In the dark vale of victory ; 
And, when thy pilgrimage is done, 
The Judge, the ever-living Son, 
With all His angels in the sky, 
Shall stand, to welcome thee on high 
To that faith-seen, triumphant shore, 
Where sin and sorrow harm no more. 
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In our last paper on this subject we 
showed, from the evidence given be- 
fore the select Committee of the House 

of Commons, how utterly inadequate 

to the purposes of a National Gallery, 

that should be worthy this great coun- 

try, is the present building ; and how 

disgraceful is the inactivity, the almost 

criminal indifference of the trustees 

appointed by the Treasury, both to the 

trustees themselves, and to the Govern- 

ment and nation that can endure their 

neglect. 

We showed, likewise, that every 
single day’s dereliction of their duty is 
attended with irretrievable loss, inas- 
much as other governments are eager- 
ly seeking, and laying up, out of our 
reach for ever, inestimable treasures 
of art, that may still remain to be col- 
lected, whilst we are, as it were, per- 
fectly asleep, as if so great a work 
were of no immediate importance. We 
cannot too earnestly call the attention 
of the public to these facts; for too 
many are little aware of the trust 
placed in indolent or impotent hands ; 
and we shall be surprised, if, upon a 
full knowledge of the subject, there be 
not a general indignation at the trifling 
and negligence in matters that deeply 
concern the intellectual improvement, 
and the permanent honour and glory 
of the country. The trustees of the 
National Gallery deserve a public cen- 
sure. And there should be an imme- 
diate appointment of fit and proper 
persons of knowledge and energy, 
with an understanding that their en- 
deavours will not be cramped by a 
niggardly spirit of misnamed and mis- 
chievous economy, We proposed like- 
wise that the whole of the present build- 
ing should be given up to the modern 
artists. The Royal Academy having 
now one half, let the other be devoted 
to free and open exhibitions for works 
of the best character, to be managed 


by a committee of taste, who shall not - 


be professional artists. The expenses 
would be small, and might either be 
defrayed from a small per centage on 
works sold, or, what would be more 
becoming.a generous people, by a vote 
of Parliament. There should be a 
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considerable space allotted to engrav- 
ings, which perhaps tend more direct- 
ly than even paintings to the improve- 
ment of public taste, It is confessed, 
that in the present building there is no 
provision whatever for exhibition of 
sculpture, For this, therefore, an ad- 
dition will be required; and we see 
by Mr Wilkins’s plan that there is a 
space that might be obtained. But 
here we would venture to make a few 
remarks upon the exhibition of works 
of sculpture, which require arrange- 
ments very different from those usually 
made for pictures, To make sculpture 
more available to artists in general, as 
well as to display properly all its beau- 
ties, the light should be variable, to be 
changed at pleasure, in almost eyery 
direction, that thus a power may he 
obtained of producing an infinite va- 
riety of light, and shade, and effect. 
In the management of this there would 
be doubtless a difficulty, but no im- 
possibility, and it would be illiberal and 
foolish to suppose that the genius of 
our architects would not be perfectly 
equal to the task. We confess we have 
never seen this attempted, and have 
always thought that galleries of sculp- 
ture have been in this respect extreme- 
ly deficient, for the most part throw- 
ing but one light and one effect upon 
objects capable of being seen to the 
best advantage, and with new charae- 
ter, in many. Could such a plan be 
accomplished, the student will instant- 
ly feel the benefit of it, and the sculp- 
tor work with a new enthusiasm creat- 
ed by the knowledge that no part of 
his labour or his invention will be over- 
looked, and he will apply his broad 
principles of light and shade, with nice 
distribution and discrimination over his 
whole work. We wish not only to 
walk round a figure, but to see an 
illumination over the parts in shade, 
and those many changes take place in 
effect which may correspond with the 
new forms presented by every change 
of position. 
Asa means of promoting more ef- 
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fectually the art of design, a very large“ 


room should be allotted (at least for a 
portion of the year, and the exhibition 
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réoms may be used for the purpose) 
to the study of artists, where facilities 
should be provided, which in their 
private dwellings they cannot obtain. 
There should be a great number of 
lay figures, and perhaps of various di- 
mensions, and draperies, so that the 
artist might build up his compositions 
upon a large scale. We observe in 
the “ evidence,” in Mr Burnet’s exa- 
mination, the following: That sensible 
painter and engraver is fully aware 
of the advautages offered to the stu- 
dents at Munich.—“ I saw,” says he, 
«at Munich a young man construct- 
ing a design in historical composition 
in the great room of the academy. 
There were, perhaps, seven or eight 
lay figures set up in groups, with dra- 
peries, and arranged in his own man- 
ner: now, there. is no opportunity of 
doing that here ; consequently, it is 
carrying the art of design much far- 
ther.” Under the supposition that 
this new building be entirely given up 
to modern artists, the best opportu- 
nity is offered of carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the committee, 
who are of opinion “ that an occa- 
sional outlay of public money on 
British works of art of acknowledged 
excellence, and in the highest style 
and purest taste, would be a national 
advantage.” It is true that a collec- 
tion of the English school should be 
formed, and immediate room should 
be set apart for the purpose. But if 
it be meant by “ acknowledged excel- 
lence,” that we are to wait the test 
of time, and we think that is admitted 
in one of the questions in the evidence, 
the chance is, that these works of 
«‘ acknowledged excellence” will have 
found their way into private collec- 
tions, while some committee of taste, 
as inactive as the present trustees for 
the National Gallery, are thinking 
about collecting the general suffrages. 
Nor do we quite understand the 
“‘ highest style and purest taste,” un- 
less they are words of mere compli- 
ment to those aspirants after “ high 
art,” who have been courted and pet- 
ted in their evidence against the Aca- 
demy. But if it is meant to give an 
encouragement, by an occasional na- 
tional purchase, to a class of works 
which will meet with no purchasers 
elsewhere, we really think the country 
will be making very foolish purchases, 
and artists tempted to their own ruin. 
We have always thought and said 
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that there is a great deal of cant goi 
on about “ Historical Painting,” if 
defined and ill understood. We seg 
bad pictures constantly exhibited, call. 
ed “ historical,” which private gen. 
tlemen of taste will not buy. The 
painter lifts up his hands and eyes in 
astonishment at the ignorance of the 
public, and calls upon Government for 
encouragement that he may teach the 
people better. Mr Haydon, in the 
evidence before the Committee, cer. 
tainly stands convicted of this foolish 
presumption. It is not usual for per. 
sons to speak thus of their own works, 
‘“* My first picture was painted in 1806, 
and exhibited in 1807, and was well 
hung, and purchased by Thomas 
Hope. Then I began a much greater 
picture, ‘ Dentatus,’ well known in 
the art and in Germany, and which 
was for Lord Mulgrave, my employ. 
er. I then sent ‘ Dentatus’ to the 
Royal Academy, and that picture con- 
tained principles which I am now lec. 
turing on at this period of my life, and 
which are received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by scientific audiences.” 
Again, to the question, “ You seem to 
think a National Collection should be, 
as nearly as possible, for the eternal 
works of art, notfor the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the year?” Yes, a species 
of mausoleum for all that is great and 
grand in the nation., If we hada 
thing of this sort, when the foreigners 
came, we should have something to 
show them. While some of the best 
works of art are rotting for want of 
space (my own ‘Judgment of Solo- 
mon’ and ‘ Lazarus’) Von Raumer 
would not speak of English art with 
the compassionate forbearance he now 
thinks it deserved as to Historical 
Painting.’” 

It certainly does appear by all this 
jargon about “all that is great and 
grand,” (and which we think a man 
should modestly avoid applying to his 
own works), there is an attempt to 
exclude, from public patronage, works 
of great merit and genius. Under this 
idea of encouraging the “ great and 
grand,” it is to be feared, for we will 
not invidiously name any modern art- 
ists, that, should there be a resuscita- 
tion of the genius of Rembrandt, 
Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Vander- 
veldt, their excellent and fascinating . 
works would not be considered “grand 
and great” enough. Who, in his 
senses, would depreciate “ High Art,” 
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or any department of art in which 
there is mind and imagination, pro- 
vided it be not vulgar? and we 
doubt if any thing good in art is to be 
raised in the hotbed of forced and 
forcing patronage. It is when the 
arts have become a part, an essential 
part of general education, and when 
the higher classes of society have been 
taught to see nature, in all her works, 
moral, intellectual, and external, and 
shall become not only judges, but 
patrons of high requirements; it is 
then there will be a demand for the 
best art, and the lowest will sink ; but 
until then, we very much doubt if 
painters themselves are even capable 


of introducing what, under other cir- - 


cumstances, may be within the scope 
of their powers. We see nothing 
“great or grand” in this petty dis- 
play of self-approved powers, and the 
peevish impatience and jealousy of the 
honour and position of the Royal Aca- 
demy. We shall rejoice in the form- 
ing a National Collection of the Eng- 
lish school, to see excellence, even in 
what may not be considered the high- 
est departments, honoured, and set 
apart as a distinction to the artists, and 
with a view of enriching the nation ; 
and it is to be very much desired, that 
the present building, the National 
Gallery, should be given up to that, as 
well as to other purposes tending to 
promote and honour British art.* The 
Committee seem infected by their own 
wordifying and the wordifying of their 
pet complainers and reformers ; and 
there is throughout a vast deal too 
much of “ the great principles of art,” 
without once letting the public know 
what they are, or what is meant by 
the adopted phraseology. 

Why should hot the artists who are 
not Royal Academicians petition that 
the present National Gallery should 
be given up to them, and lay some 
well-digested scheme for the govern- 
ment and arrangement of a new so- 
ciety before Parliament, embodied in 
their petition? Let them petition to 
become rivals on equal terms with the 
Academicians ; we cannot but think 
their petition would meet with due re- 
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gard and consideration. It will, then, 
perhaps, be enquired, what are we to 
do for a National Gallery? The re- 
ply is at hand: Build one that shall 
be worthy the nation, and set about, 
without delay, procuring the best 
works that are to be had to put into it. 
Set about the thing in earnest, and do 
not entertain abortive views, nor build 
structures without considering the size 
of the works we already have to put 
into them; and certainly do not limit 
the possible number of pictures, as 
seems to have been the scheme of Mr 
Wilkins, the architect, to about three 
hundred. In the meau while, we are 
fee J content that our poor one 
undred and twenty-six pictures should 
remain where they are. The Correg- 
gios, the Claudes, the Titian, and a 
few more, are perfectly visible; and 
it is no loss if, after them, the majority 
are invisible, for there is great need 
of weeding. According to the rate 
at which we have been proceeding 
in making purchases, we can well wait 
a little for a national building ; for it 
is to be feared, since the political in- 
fluenzas have seized the people, that 
they are content to look on with in- 
difference at the stagnation of every 
scheme of national improvement, pro- 
vided there be no hinderance to the 
great political “movement.” Still 
let those that are in earnest do their 
best, and there may be good-will and 
eloquence in Parliament that at a fa- 
vourable opportunity may make an 
impression on the public mind of the 
national importance of the Fine Arts. 
It was stated in our last paper, that 
throughout the report and evidence 
there is a manifest disposition to de- 
cry and disparage the Royal Academy. 
It is observable, particularly in the 
report, that the contradicted evidence 
of Mr Haydon is still made to bear 
against the Academy. The Commit- 
tee say, “ It is certainly to be lamented 
that artists so distinguished as Mr 
Martin and Mr Haydon should com- 
plain of the treatment of their works 
within the walls of the Academy, and 
particularly that Mr Martin should 
declare that his paintings have found 











ky We cannot forbear, while we are on this subject, stating, that we know no modern 
picture more worthy a p!ace in such a national collection as the Committee propose, 


than Danby’s ‘* Opening of the Sixth Seal.” 


This picture was exhibited some months 


ago. We know not in whose possession it is; but it is an awful picture, greatly im- 
pressive, and undoubtedly ‘‘ great and grand.” 
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that encouragement in the foreign ex- 
hibitions of France and Belgium which 
they have been denied at home.” 
Now this is founded on the evidence 
of Mr Martin and Mr Haydon, which 
is most plainly contradicted by Sir M. 
A. Shee, and with such manifest truth, 
that we are surprised the Committee 
should have ventured to lament, when 
they ought to have reproved com- 
plaints so ill-founded. Mr Haydon’s 
evidence is contradicted to the proof 
of its fallacy and mistakes, in almost 
every instance ; but we will now con- 
fine ourselves to the evidence against 
that of Mr Martin, as his case is made 
by the Committee a particular griey- 
ance, The examination is of Sir M. 
A. Shee. “ Did not Mr Martin com- 
plain that his pictures were exhibited 
in a bad situation; that he could not 
have a fair exhibition ?>—Mr Martin is 
a gentleman for whom I have a very 
high respect, and I confess he is one 
of those artists whom I very serious] 

regret to find involved in the testi- 
mony which has been laid before you. 
Mr Martin, at the age, I think, of 
twenty-two, twenty-four years ago, 
sent a picture to the Exhibition, of 
which he very naturally had a high 
opinion, and which I have no doubt 
merited that opinion; and because 
this pieture was not placed precisel 

in the position he thought it deserved, 
he considered himself injured ; he con- 
sidered his interests materially affect- 
ed; and, in fact, I believe he either 
then or shortly afterwards withdrew 
from the Exhibitions of the Academy. 
I am unwilling to say any thing which 
may appear like passing judgment on 
the claims of my brother artists, and I 
should be sorry to be understood as im- 
peaching the talent of any man, in or 
out of the Academy ; but with reference 
to Mr Martin, I haye no hesitation in 
saying, that I have a high respect for 
histalents, and that I believe his talents 
are respected by the members of the 
Royal Academy. If he had gone on 
as a young man of talent might reason- 
ably be expected to do, and instead of 
taking offence, had said to himself— 
‘I am young in the profession, and 
must undergo those trials and difficul- 
ties which all others have encountered, 
and to which the juniors in all pursuits 


must necessarily submit ;’ if he had 
continued to exhibit, I am convinced 
Mr Mar‘in would long since have be. 
come a full member of the Royal 
Academy.” 

2013. “I merely ask you whether 
he did not complain, as an artist send. 
ing his pictures to the Royal Academy, 
as not having been done justice to on 
more than one occasion? He did, as 
many others have done. I have here 
an account of the pictures that haye 
been excluded from the exhibition, 
and received as doubtful, during the 
last exhibition, amounting to 590 ; and 
I will venture to say, that there is not 
one artist engaged in the production 
of those pictures, who, at the time he 
was smarting under the disagreeable 
sensations occasioned by finding his 
works returned, would not have said 
that the Royal Academy was a most 

ernicious institution, and that he had 

een very badly treated in having sup- 
plied works to an Academy, the mem- 
bers of which were dull enough not to 
discover their merit. 2014. Are you 
aware that Mr Martin exhibited his 
pictures in foreign countries? I un. 
derstand he did, 2015. And are you 
aware that he found, as he stated, that 
much greater fairness and equity was 
exhibited to him there than in the 
Royal Academy in this country? Iam 
aware of it from the evidence, but I do 
not see what bearing that has on the 
conduct of the Academy, 2016. Can 
you disprove that Mr Martin’s picture, 
which he names, was ill-placed, and 
that the other picture was injured? 
The first statement is mere matter of 
opinion. I have no hesitation to assert, 
that it was not ill-placed. I assert 
that it was placed in a good situation 
where it could be seen ;* it was not 
placed in one of the best situations. 
Mr ‘Martin also states, that an acade- 
mician spilt varnish on his picture—I 
know nothing of this circumstance; 
and if any injury occurred to his pic- 
ture, it must have been accidental.” 

We ask after this, is the lamentation 
of the Committee fair and eomment- 
able? It must lead to a belief of a 
bias against the Royal Academy pre- 
viously existing in the breasts of the 
Committee. And is it to be wondered 
at, if Mr Martin receives honours from 





* We perfectly assent to Sir M. A. Shee’s aecount; we well recollect the picture, and 
its position; it was well-placed. ‘ 
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the places where he exhibits and not 
from those he contemns, especially as 
it is from his maturer works the hon- 
ours are obtained and not those earlier, 
the fancied neglect of whose merit gave 
him much disgust towards the Aca- 
demy? Surely Sir M. A. Shee’s tem- 
perate reproof, testimony to the talents 
of Mr Martin, must strike upon that 
gentleman’s conscience, and elicit a 
sense of the injury and injustice that 
he has himself inflicted or endeavoured 
to inflict upon the Royal Academy. 
There are some who speak bitterly 
against the Academy, whose conceit, 
jmpertinence, and arrogance are so 
conspicuous and so disgusting, that we 
care not to dwell upon or even parti- 
eularize their evidence ; it bears too 
strong a stamp of indomitable vulgarity 
and conceit to draw us aside to its 
notice. But it is upon trash of this 
kind that the Committee make both 
charges and insinuations against that, 
we venture to call them, very hon- 

ourable and highly talented body, 
There is a monomania attending all 
reformers, whether in arts or politics 
—if it be possible to bring under re- 
view the subject “ money accounts,” 
they instantly rave and cry out mis- 
appropriation of funds. This cry 
isa watchword to reformers in gene- 
ral, and seems among the Committee 
to have elicited strong symptoms of 
their peculiar malady. But if, before 
we came to this subject, we pronounced 
the Royal Academy an honourable 
body, we are compelled, after the sift- 
ing of their accounts, to pronounce 
them the most disinterested set of men 
that ever had the management, and 
were under the temptation of that 
management, of funds tolerably large. 
Before we give a summary of their 
pecuniary arrangements, it may be 
fair in limine to refute an argument 
which would assert the funds not to 
belong to them. It is said that the 
funds arise from the exhibition of pic- 
tures; that the majority of pictures 
are not the works of Academicians ; 
ergo, that the money collected belongs 
to the exhibitors, In the first place, 
we may fairly say, ‘show us the bond ;” 
did you so stipulate when you sent in 
your works ? No!—then do not make 
how so ridiculous a claim. But the 
fact is well known, that the majority 
of works are a positive incumbrance, 
and the multiplicity of admitted bad 
8 is so distressing to the eye that 
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few visitors go twice to the exhibition ; 
and most come away weary, and man 
positively disgusted, to the great detri- 
ment of art in general, and to the dis- 
peepee of the Royal Academy, 
his trifling and idle sophistry may, 
therefore, be at once dismissed, and the 
conclusion drawn, that the funds be- 
long tothe Academicians, and no other. 
But how do they employ them? The 
statement is not complicated, 

Upon the average, the receipts of 
the exhibitions are about L.5000. 
The Academy has funded property in 
Government stock about L.47,000. 
Of this sum, twenty thousand pounds 
are allotted to establish pensions to ne- 
cessitous members and their widows. 
Payments to the officers. The Presi- 
dent, whose situation is one of consi- 
derable expense, has no salary nor 
allowance beyond the other members. 
The Keeper, whose duties are arduous, 
receives but L.100 per annum, and 
apartments. Secretary, L.140 per 
annum, with allowance for apartments. 
Treasurer, L.100 per annum. Libra- 
rian, for attendance three times a-week, 
L.80 per annum. Auditors and In- 
spectors of works of British artists im- 
ported, attending at Custom House, 
no allowance. Visitors in Painting 
School and Life Academy, one guinea, 
for attendance of more than two hours. 
Committee of Arrangement, each two 
guineas, for laborious attendance the 
whole day. Each Academician at- 
tending a general meeting (annually 
from five to ten), 5 shillings. The 
same sum to members attending meet- 
ings of the Council (consisting of Pre- 
sident and eight members coming in 
by rotation). Professors for deliver- 
ing six lectures, L.60. It appears, 
then (vide Mr Howard’s evidence), 
that the greater number of the Aca- 
demicians receive from the funds of 
the Academy an income of from 25 
to 50 shillings perannum. The Pre- 
sident and Council may sometimes re- 
ceive so much as L.8 or L.9 ina year. 
We must give the remainder of this 
part of the statement in Mr Howard’s 
words. ‘Instead of dividing their 
profits, as other societies of artists do 
(and are quite justified in doing), the 
members of the Royal Academy have 
for above sixty years supported, with- 
out the smiallest assistance from the 
nation, the only National School of 
Art; a school in which all the best 
artists in the country have been rear- 
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ed, and which has given to the arts all 
the reputation and importance they 
possess. This they have done (which, 
in every other country, is done by the 
Government) at an expense of above 
L.240,000, and have distributed 
L.30,000 in charitable assistance to 
necessitous artists and their families. 
I am not aware of the existence of any 
other society of professional men equal- 
ly disinterested and patriotic ; and 
what I have stated will, I trust, show 
that it is well entitled to the gratitude 
of the arts and the country.” Un- 
doubtedly it is well entitled—but, say 
the accusers, the Academy have per- 
verted their funds to private objects 
and private purposes. Here is a 
charge of meanness and selfishness. 
Let us see how it is substantiated by 
figures. Upon the average of the last 
‘ten years, L.490 per annum has been 
expended in relief to distressed mem- 
bers ; but L.460 per annum has, dur- 
ing that time, been distributed in do- 
nations to persons wholly unconnected 
with the Academy, and having no 
claim either as members, or relatives 
of members, and unknown to the Aca- 
demy but by their recommendation 
and their distress. 

But previous to the last ten years, a 
much larger sum was given to those 
unconnected with the Academy than 
to its distressed members. What say 
the accounts? Since the establishment 
of the Academy, pensions to decayed 
members amount to L.11,106: 5: 9— 
donations to distressed artists, not 
members of the Academy, during the 
same period, L.19,249 : 13: 3, making 
in favour of the distressed not mem- 
bers, over the Academy, L.8,143:7:6. 
Is this an exposition of selfishness, of 
sordid views? The evidence is that 
of Sir M. A. Shee, and, it will be ob- 
served, that the accounts are very par- 
ticular. Here is no guessing, but fi- 
gures from the thousands to the units. 
But is this all the Academy do for 
artists in distress, not brother mem- 
bers ?—by no means. We cannot for- 
bear quoting the words of Sir M. A. 
Shee, because they show both the right 
feeling of the Academy, and their 
correct views of the purposes of the 
institution. “ With respect to the 
formation of two other societies for 
benevolent purposes, the Committee 
will be surprised to learn that these 
two socicties have been, in a great 
measure, established by members of 
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the Royal Academy. Conscious tha; 
the Royal Academy was not a mere 
charity fund—that it was appropriated 
to a higher purpose than the mep 
maintenance of the distressed—that it 
had for its objects the promotion of 
the arts, the cultivation of the public 
taste, and the improvement of our ma. 
nufactures—conscious that these wer 
its legitimate objects, and that any 
money applied to other purposes waz, 
in some degree, a departure from the 
original contract of the institution, the 
members of the Academy did not con. 
ceive themselves warranted in devoting 
alarger portion of their funds to merely 
benevolent purposes. They have, 
therefore, assisted and promoted the 
establishment of the two societies al. 
luded to. One of those societies, | 
will say, not only was originated by 
the members of the Royal Academy, 
but supported by them ; and were it not 
for the zealous and liberal exertions ofa 
member of the Academy now present, 
it would have long since fallen to the 
ground, and the unfortunate objects 
relieved by it, would have lost the sue. 
cour they have since obtained through 
its means. The gross sum subseribed 
by different members of the Academy 
in aid of the two benevolent fund; 
amounts to L.2202 : 18s.” 

We had nearly forgotten a ver 
great grievance—The Annual Dinner, 
by which it is asserted that the Aca 
demy obtain to themselves a monopo- 
ly of patronage. Now what inconsis 
tency is manifest here. They would 
make out that the exhibition consists 
of pictures mostly by artists not Ac 
demicians, by the attraction of which 
the funds are formed ; and then, in the 
charge ofamonopoly of patronage, they 
forget that it is to see these very pit: 
tures that the company is invited. The 
cost of this annual dinner is from 
L.250 to L.300. And this sum i 
well laid out, with a liberal and steady 
view to the general interest of ar. 
Persons of the first distinction are thi 
made acquainted with artists, and ar 
led to take an interest in the prom 
tion of arts ; and it is ultimately bene 
ficial to artists unconnected with # 
Academy ; for it is one means of div 
seminating taste, and making art 
love and pursuit of many, who other 
wise might never have been led toil 
at all. And who can doubt, that sine 
the establishment of the J 
general taste has both increased? 
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improved an hundred fold? We almost 
think the encouragement has been too 
great, and that the love for art has 
somewhat outrun correctness of taste ; 
and, in consequence, there has been 
too much a fashion in the matter, and 
we firmly believe some Royal Acade- 
micians themselves have gone far, very 
far, to deteriorate the public taste. 
But if now no Academy existed, the 
love for art being established, we be- 
lieve precisely the same effects would 
be produced ; exhibitions would still 
exist, and the attempt at striking no- 
velties, and the fashion engendered by 
afirst success, would raise bad imita- 
tors among the artists, and give a mis- 
direction to patronage. This is a mis- 
chief necessarily arising from exhibi- 
tions, but one which has nothing to do 
with the constitution of the Academy. 
The Academy has, without doubt, 
essentially promoted art, notwithstand- 
ing that its exhibitions may merit too 
often severe reprehension. And here, 
we wish for its own sake, that the 
Academy would appoint persons well 
qualified, not members, and perhaps 
notartists, to select or to. reject works ; 
and that a more strict test were ap- 
plied ; we might thus have fewer pic- 
tures, but art would stand higher in 
public estimation, particularly if it 
were a rule that a subject to be ad- 
mitted should not only be well painted, 
but worth painting. 

It is objected that the Academy are 
self-elected ; that is, that they elect each 
other ; and this charge could not have 
been brought against them at any 
time more likely to do its malevolent 
work than at the present moment. 
Municipal self-electing corporations 
have been reformed, and the charm of 
reform is not yet worn out, and many 
members of the Committee are too 
| deeply infected with it, or too deeply 
pledged to it, not to make the most of 
Itupon all occasions. We must not 
then be surprised if the desire of expe- 
timentalizing on the Royal Academy, 
and democratizing that which is now 
royal, be very evident. But, in fact, 
who are so much interested in electing 
proper members as the Academicians 
themselves ? They do not, observe, 
elect them to share in estates settled 
upon them as a body, but as persons 
who are to create by their genius and 
character the funds of the institution ; 
and are any so well qualified to elect 
as those who have reached the highest 
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eminence themselves ; and whose in- 
terest it clearly is to elect the ver 
best artists? And is there any we 
founded complaint that they do not 
elect the best artists, taking into con- 
sideration, as they ought to do, cha- 
racter, by which the great respectabi- 
lity of art must be maintained? We 
happen to have known the rise and 
progress of some members of the Aca- 
demy, and can vouch for their election 
having been pure and disinterested, 
solely with regard to their merit ; for 
they had no interest (as the term is 
commonly understood),* and little 
knowledge of the Academicians. 

We have hitherto vindicated the 
Royal Academy from the illiberal 
charges brought against them, and 
chiefly by showing, from the evidence 
of the report, that they are unfounded 
in truth. There are, however, one or 
two of their laws and regulations we 
would strongly urge upon them the 
policy of rescinding or amending. It 
surely cannot now be necessary that 
their members should not be members 
of any other institution. This, it is 
manifest from the evidence, they would 
practically elude, and regret, if their 
attention is directed to the rule. But 
surely it would be wiser to rescind the 
rule altogether. The regulation of 
retouching their pictures is decidedly 
a bad one, it rather tends to make 
their works correspond with others, 
than good in themselves—and they 
have thus the odium of a privilege 
conferring no advantage. We see no 
injustice in their assuming the privi- 
lege, for privileges ought to attach to 
station acquired by merit, but we very 
much doubt the policy of the privilege 
in question. There is nothing of 
which artists are and ought to be so 
jealous as invidious distinctions—we 
mean not here to allude to the title 
R.A. because members of a society 
must necessarily bear the title of it ; 
and it is in the power of all artists to 
form or enrol themselves in a so- 
ciety, and to entitle themselves ac- 
cordingly ; and that society which 
produces the best painters, will ulti- 
mately confer the greater honour ; so 
that as far as the distinction of R.A. 
is complained of, the remedy is so 
manifestly in the hands of artists 
themselves, that it is no real subject 
of complaint. But grades, degrees, 
where the number is limited, are invi- 
dious ; and particularly in practical 
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arts, where an inferiority of skill or 
genius is implied, and which may not, 
ahd does not frequently, necessarily 
be the case. If the Universities li- 
mited their Masters of Arts to a cer- 
tain number, the inferior degree of 
Bachelor of Arts would be odious, and 
confer but a sense of disgrace or de- 
gradation; but all B.A.’s may pro- 
ceed to M.A.’s at their own option, 
and without the possibility of rejec- 
tion, excepting perhaps from moral 
disqualification. Now, the Royal 
Academy, by electing Associates, who 
cannot, however extraordinary their 
merit, be R.A.’s until the full mem- 
bers die, and some of whom may ne- 
ver reach that station, do make invi- 
dious distinctions, and show to the 
publie eye a mark of inferiority, con- 
sequently of degradation. And this 
has an evil effect upon the minds like- 
wise of artists themselves, who should, 
and not inconsistently with modesty, 
feel that they have the fullest scope 
before them, and that they may com- 
pare themselves with and try their 
strength with the best of their profes- 
sion at any moment. Had he been of 
an Academy, Raphael himself, who 


died young, might never have risen 
in degree beyond the Associate ; and 
without hesitation we say, it is in the 
character of human nature that the 
fact would either have made him a re- 
bel to the laws of the Institution, or 
would have been a check upon his ge- 


nius. We object, therefore, altoge- 
ther to the admission of Associates. 
Artists are or are not fit to be Royal 
Academicians ; but incipient Acade- 
micians, to be transferred like fish into 
a pond to be fed and grow to proper 
dimensions, have a great chance of 
becoming very tame and very insipid. 
An Associate is amphibious in his na- 
ture, half in and half out of the Aca- 
demy, ready to be caught and trans- 
ferred to the new element, but not 
much the better for his rearing. It 
is just this gradus, this step that makes 
the title of R.A. odious: without it, 
the title would simply show the So- 
ciety to which the artist belongs ; with 
this appendage, it becomes an unne- 
cessary presumption of superiority, 
and too invidiously challenges a denial 
of its pretensions. But if the title of 
Associate to one who may rise higher 
be objectionable, how much more so 
may it be to one who cannot—to” one 
who, from the very constitution of the 
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Society, must remain for life in an ae. 
knowledged inferior position. We 
know not the consideration that should 
induce any man so voluntarily to 
throw up his freedom of mind as to 
allow himself to stand in this position, 
We are not so much surprised, there. 
fore, at the difficulty the Academy 
have found in filling the situations 
they have assigned to the engravers, 
as that any engravers should be found 
to accept them. All artists have q 
right to complain that there are Aggo. 
ciates, and that engravers should look 
upon the term as downright insulting 
to their whole body, and to the art they 
profess. 

It is but natural that among en. 
gravers there should be a feeling ini. 
mical to the Royal Academy, and that 
they should have been desirous of be. 
ing examined before the Committee, 
when so fair an opportunity offered of 
stating their grievance. They have 
since published their evidence in a se. 
parate pamphlet, -with notes, and an 
account of their connexion with the 
Royal Academy, and their petition to 
the House of Commons, in consequence 
of which they state that their evidence 
was taken. Their petition runs thus: 

“To the Honourable the Com. 
mons,” &c. 

« The petition of the undersigned 
engravers showeth that your petition. 
ers, viewing with satisfaction the en. 
quiry now proceeding in the Commit. 
tee of your honourable House, on arts 
and manufactures, venture to express 
a hope that the state of the art of en- 
graving will be made a subject of in- 
vestigation. That, notwithstanding 
the high estimation in which that art, 
as practised in England, is held by 
surrounding nations, yet neither the 
art itself nor its most distinguished 
professors have ever derived from the 
institutions of the country that consi- 
deration, encouragement, or respect 
which it is presumed so useful a branch 
of art may fairly lay claim to. Trust 
ing in the wisdom of your honourable 
House, your petitioners will ever 
pray.” Signed by nine distinguished 
engravers. Here, it must be obsert- 
ed, they only pray for an invest 
gation, but propose no remedy, And 
why? The fact is, as far as relates to 
the insult from the Academy, the best 
remedy should have been from them- 
selves. They should have formed 
themselves into a body, and have pass: 
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ed resolutions of non-admittance to 
any engraver who should accept the 
dishonour offered by the Academy. 
But now, we think, they may petition 
for substantial benefit, namely, that a 
position should be given to them and 
their works in the few (as it is yet 
called) National Gallery. They should 
petition to be rescued from the print- 
sellers ; for though the engravers are 
shy of saying much about thie printsel- 
lers, on whose favour perhaps they at 
present so much depend, we have it 
from the evidence of Mr Pye, “ That 
if an artist be daring enough to pub- 
lish any thing for himself, he must 
make a sacrifice of sizty or seventy per 
cent, to get it placed before the world.” 
Now, this is a monstrous evil, atid one 
by which the public are sufferers, for 
a loss, or sacrifice, of sixty or severity 
per cent must obstruct sales, and 
make engravings dearer than they 
should be. A public place for the 
exhibition at least, if not sale, of en- 


gravings of good style and character, - 


would offer both honour and advan- 
tage; and this, we verily think, might 
be obtained were both artists in 
painting and engravers to combine in 
a petition, that the New National 


Gallery be given up for the promotion 


of modern art. ~ We entirely go along 
with the engravers in their feeling, 
with regard to being admitted Associ- 
ates to the Academy, but by no means 
agree with them in their making a 
claim of entire equality with the Royal 
Academicians. We would have them, 
because we cannot fully admit of that 
equality, be totally independent of the 
Academy ; any admission, upon less 
than an equality, is a degradation— 
and we object to the full equality on 
the following grounds: e great 
principle, which should move the ma- 
chinery of the Academy, is the promo- 
tion of the art of Design. Now, engra- 
vers, and we greatly admire and re- 
spect their art, cannot be said to be 
designers—we mean, as engravers. It 
is very probable, painters may be eti- 
gravers, as in the case of Mr Burnet 
and Mr Lewis ; it is because they are 
designers such should be eligible, and 
not because they are engravers. In 
that capacity, their business is quite 
contrary to invention and design, for, 
like the players, they should utter 
“nought that is not set down for them.” 
Engraving is a most beautiful and 
useful art, and, to practice it success- 
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fully, requires a clear, manly under. 
standing, and taste for the true con- 
ception of the originals to be trans- 
ferred; but if the engravers once think 
of bettering the original, they show 
that they are upon works below them- 
selves, and good engravers should 
make selections for their art. It is 
not with a view of disparaging the art 
we say this. Publishers of books are 
méti of high respectability, and moral 
pos pram for what they publish, © 
and generally stand a high test, and 
bear rank and estimation in society ; 
but we should be very much surprised 
if they were to claim the honours and 
titles, exclusively the property of au- 
thors. We do not expect ever to find 
Mr Murray lay claim to half the butt 
of sherry, which is now, we believe, 
the sole perquisite of the laureate. The 
account of the connexion with the 
Royal Academy is not in good taste— 
there is too much of exaggeration in 
it, too much of what we may call the 
aggravation of words, an attempt at 
force, which really is weakness. What 
can be more absurd than the follow- 
ing tirade, in which the poor mo- 
nafchy itself is submersed in the pan 


-of these aquafortis-biters? ‘ It would 


have been well for the dignity of the mo- 
narchy, as well as the Royal Academy, 
if time, the great teacher of trath, 
had enabled us, on a comparative view 
of the works of the Royal Academi- 
cians with the works of engravers, to 
recognise in those of all the former 
evidences of that skill which alone 
could justify their having been so dis- 
tinguished in their day, and that the 
works of the latter, their contempo- 
raries, had become forgotten as worth- 
less. Such an event would of itself 
have sufficiently explained the cause 
of that treatment which the art of en- 
graving met with, so far as the then 
living professors of that art were con- 
cerned ; and if would have enabled us 
to contemplate, through the medium 
of a sense of justice, that mental bit- 
terness which was inflicted by the 
Academy on the lives of those indi- 
viduals, instead of contemplating it, 
as we do, through a sense of injury, 
inflicted by an unjust exercise of 

ower.” This was, we dare say, 
thought by the writer very fine writing ; 
the reader will pronounce it very round- 
about nonsense “through the medium” 
of affectation. The author, whoever 
he may be, may rest assured that the 
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“monarchy” is in no danger what- 
ever, because six engravers have been 
attached to the Academy. There is 
great care and much pains taken to 
magnify the art, which really is un- 
necessary, more especially as the evi- 
dence before the Committee goes to 
prove that it is in its most palmy state ; 
so much so, that the English is by far 
the highest school, and that foreigners 
are sent to this country to complete 
their knowledge, and perfect them- 
selves in the practice of the art. There 
is a note at the third line of their 
statement, with a quotation from 
Strange, in which the names of the 
first engravers are set down for admi- 
ration; and, doubtless, they richly de- 
serve it. But it is unfortunate for 
the engravers’ argument that they were 
all of them designers as well as en- 
gravers, and some of them exceedingly 
fine designers too. There is Albert 
Durer, Andrea Mantigna, Mare An- 
tonio, the pupil of Raphael, Parme- 
giano, Salvator Rosa, Annibale, and 
Agostino Carracci, Guido Guercino, 
Simon Catarini, &c. ; and of the Dutch 
school, Rembrandt, Bergham Ostade ; 
but were not these, too, designers and 
painters? But when they come to 
speak of the English school, they 
chiefly bring forward, as the great 
pillars of art, Strange, Wollett, and 
Sharpe, who were only engravers, and 
who, however greatly they advanced 
the mechanism of the art, we think 
had less feeling for art in general, than 
the celebrity of their names would 
imply. See what miserable work has 
been made of the expression of Cor- 
reggio’s faces in the prints from that 
master, and Wollett, we verily believe, 
did the greatest injury to landscape 
engraving, and excepting in mechani- 
cal dexterity, which he ever makes too 
conspicuous, and in carrying effect 
farther, was greatly inferior to those 
whose names have been eclipsed by 
his celebrity, and whose names we are 
surprised to find engravers scarcely 
recognise. Compare Wollett’s tinfoil 
foliage with the free expressive touch 
of Wood, Mason, Vivares, Chatelin, 
and others about that time; it is as- 
tonishing the preference is not given 
where due. But the fact is, mechani- 
cal wonders are more observable, 
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catching, and striking, than unobtru. 
sive characteristic handling, which is 
ambitious of no more than nature and 
the master. There may have been 
many English engravers that should 
have been Academicians, and we are 
sure of one. And him the engravers 
do not mention. Is it because he was 
an engraver on wood? We mean 
Bewick, a man of very original ge. 
nius. His designs are exquisite in 
their kind ; they are perfectly English; 
just what he saw, but he always saw 
every thing with the moral eye of a 
fabulist. His works, the best impres. 
sions, should be collected, and depo. 
sited among public collections as spe. 
cimens of original genius ‘highly cre. 
ditable to our country. All under. 
stand them, there is so evident a pur. 
pose in his small head and tail-pieces, 
that the most refined taste, that would 
revel in the beauties of the antique, 
would still be delighted with the un. 
affected, true, and significant produe- 
tions of Bewick. His execution on 
wood was perfect, for his purpose was 
ever fully expressed, and he was then 
satisfied without display. We can 
scarcely excuse the Academy that they 
did not make him a member. There 
have been some Academicians who have 
gained great celebrity for works some- 
what resembling the style of compo- 
sition of the inimitable Bewick ; their 
works were paintings, and on a large 
scale, and would attract notice, and 
did attract great notice. But, as de- 
signs, have any of them excelled those 
of the unnoticed wood-engraver? 
But while there is a complaint made 
that the art of engraving has never 
been honoured in this country, and the 
very “‘ monarchy” is threatened with 
dissolution in consequence, it is ad- 
mitted, in direct contradiction to the 
complaint, that Sir Robert Strange 
received from the King the honour of 
knighthood. 

It surely is not liberal, and is quite 
unnecessary to the force of the real 
arguments, to bring up the names of 
the early Academicians but to mark 
them with contempt. These names 
no where obtrude on the public ear, 
and if they and their works have died, 
it is bad taste to revive them merely 
to dishonour them.* The tone and 





* But the argument in favour of the present Academicians is entirely overlooked. 
If, at the time of, and for some time after, the formation of the Academy, but few emi- 
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feeling throughout this “ account of 
the connexion,” &c. is decidedly bad, 
and it is widely written, with long 
sentences and their parentheses, forced 
construction, obscure and artificial, 
with a very feeble attempt at irony 
and bitterness, that is nearly ridicu- 
lous. The * Evidence,” however, is 
more creditable to the engravers, 
though they are fully sensible of the 
insult offered to their profession by the 
rules of the Academy, they do not mix 
up with their complaints, idle, un- 
manly, and ill-founded abuse. They 
even admit the general utility of that 
body, and though it appears that 
they are unnecessarily, and we do 
not hesitate to say illiberally courted, 
instigated to join the outcry against 
the R. A.’s, they do not in any manner 
lend themselves to the attack, beyond 
their own particular grievance. In 
the evidence of the painters we noticed 
the bias of the Committee ; the same is 
manifest in the questions put to the 
engravers. How absurd is it to sup- 
pose a case, which the evidence shows 
not to exist, and then to ask if the 
Academy would not be answerable for 
it, if it did exist? What should we 
think of the justice of a court of law, 
if the jury were thus to be prejudiced 
against a prisoner? Well, he did not 
then commit this crime ; granted ; but 
if the crime had been committed, 
would not the prisoner have been the 
man that perpetrated it? Yet little 
better is the following specimen of li- 
beral examination. Question by Mr 
Morrison to Mr Burnet. ‘ Would 
not that be sufficient to, account for 
our inferiority ?”—** I do not think 
we are inferior. If called out, I con- 
sider there is more talent in Great 
Britain connected with the fine arts, 
than in any country in the world.” 
Mr Hope. “ If we should be inferior, 
do you agree with the opinion of the 
last witness (Mr Martin), it is in the 
branch of art professed to be taught in 
the Royal Academy; supposing we 
should be inferior, does it appear that 
it would be in the branch that pro- 
fesses to be particularly taught by the 
Royal Academy ?”—* I do not know 
that we are inferior,” replies Mr Bur- 
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net; but this will not do, the hypo- 
thesis of isferiority must still be in- 
sisted on ; so the examination proceeds. 
“« If we were, would it not be in the 
branch the Academy professes to 
teach ?””—* Very likely, but the Aca- 
demy, I venture to say, in historical 
painting—that is, the historical pain- 
ters in this country—are better than 
those in France and Germany ; and I 
have seen exhibitions in both countries ; 
certainly, as far as correct drawing 
goes, on severity of outline, they are, 
perhaps, superior to us; but in the 
general arrangement, in the knowledge 
of light and shade, and in the distribu- 
tion of colour, they are very inferior.” 
Now it might be thought that’ this 
praise might have been acknowledged, 
and the Academy complimented ; quite 
otherwise, for still occasion is taken to 
fix something upon the R. A.’s. “ Those 
particular branches of drawing” 
(there is, however, but one mention- 
ed), “it is the particular object of the 
Royal Academy to teach ?”’—* Yes.” 
But even our superiority must be shown 
not to be derived from the Royal Aca- 
demy ; but we thank Mr Burnet for his 
candid reply, and putting down of such 
illiberal examination. ‘‘ And the other 
branches in which you apprehend we 
are superior, are not taught, or are not 
capable of being taught, by the Aca- 
demy ?”—** They are perfectly capa- 
ble. The Royal Academy have not 
the means. They have not the room.” 
The facility of having room and lay 
figurés at Munich is then mentioned 
by Mr Burnet, and the opportunity of 
thus extending the art of design insist- 
ed.on. But even this lack of means 
must be construed as a crime against 
the Academy, for Mr Burnet is imme- 
diately asked, “ If there is no oppor- 
tunity, does it not prove some defici- 
ency in the construction of the Aca- 
demy?”’ “It is a matter of opinion.” 
Mr Burnet says, in his answer to a 
question put by Mr Ewart, that “ if 
a room in the National Gallery were 
appropriated to the exhibition of fine 
engravings of the English school, it 
would be of advantage to the stu- 
dent, and also give the public a bet- 
ter knowledge of fine engravings.” 
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He thinks the art will be deterier- 
ated, from the circulation of very in- 
ferior works. Still it must be re- 
peated, that the art of engraving never 
stood higher, that it never reached 
such excellence in any country as in 
this, nor in this at any prior period. 
The higher it stands, the higher rank 
the professors will obtain; and we 
would appeal to their judgment 
whether a total independence of the 
Royal Academy would not be more 
honourable to them thah any commu- 
nication of the honours and privileges 
of the Academy. By all means, let 
the Academy rescind their rule of 
association, and then, as the engravers 
do not complain of want of patronage, 
they will have no complaints to make. 
For the furthering their delightful 
and useful art, let them form them- 
selves into a separate body, and peti- 
tion for a location of their works, and 
for a room of meeting in the new 
National Gallery. 

Mr Burnet, as well as others, show 
the benefit of the Trustees’ Academy 
in Edinburgh. It consists of forty 
pupils, and from them have arisen 
many excellent painters, among whom 
is Mr Burnet himself. 

It is to be hoped that Government 
will give their best endeavours to pro- 
mote every branch of art ; but caution 
is necessary ; it is not always easy to 
see where interference can be made 
with advantage. We should regret to 
see every thing emanate from the Go- 
vernment, and the Government meddle 
with every thing, asin France. They 
may perhaps lend their assistance and 
contribute to funds for the establish- 
ment of local schools of art and design 
in our principal towns and cities ; but 
let such be independent of boards in 
London, and commissioners of edu- 
cation —centralization is too much 
in fashion. We would-have elemen- 
tary schools for drawing, for the bene- 
fit of manufactures ; and higher sehools 
of design for higher art. Not only 
that professors might arise from them, 
but that a taste and knowledge of art 
might be more disseminated, and afford 
an elegant and refining recreation and 
amusement to persons engaged in 
trades and professions throughout the 
country. 1t would be impolitic, per- 
haps, to have any of these schools quite 
free of expense to the pupils. Go- 
vernment might assist advantageously 
by the presentation of casts, and va- 
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luable publications. The General In. 
stitute of Berlin, as seen in the 
evidence of Dr Waagen, may furnish 
much useful information for the 
establishment of such schools. There 
must be great care to separate the 
education of the artist from that of the 
manufacturer, or unquestionably all 
would be aiming at the highest walk, 
and too many be compelled to descend 
from their high aspirations with dis. 
appointment and disgust, for the lower 
walk, from which they might have to 
get their bread. The evidence of Mr 
Hay is clear on this subject, and his 
experience and reasoning conclusive, 
There is another means of greatly 
encouraging art and promoting taste, 
which has been more extensively 
adopted abroad, and more partially in 
this country—associations which pur. 
chase works of art, and dispose of them 
by lottery among the subscribers, 
Baron Von Klenze, speaking of those 
in Bavaria, observes—** These galleries 
are open all the year round, and they 
act as a very great encouragement to 
art in that branch ‘which does not re. 
ceive the patronage of the Govern. 
ment, which is, of course, confined to 
pictures of the highest class.” Those 
who are at all conversant with pic- 
tures and picture collectors, well know 
how fascinating and how growing is the 
love of collecting.. Whether it be 
choice, gift, or any other accident that 
makes a person, who, in the com- 
mencement, had perhaps little love or 
knowledge for art, a possessor, he sel- 
dom rests satisfied with his one aequisi- 
tion. He must go on. He buys at 
first with little selection, his taste 
and knowledge improve, he diséards 
and exchanges, and collects anew. 
And such, we fear not to say, has been 
the origin of most of the best private 
collections. Now, if this be the case, 
the benefit to art from the above-men- 
tioned associations, must be evident. 
The establishment of such associa- 
tions in most of our cities and towns, 
by persons now interested in the arts, 
would very shortly lead to a demand 
for schools of art; and petitions to 
Government for assistance would be 
the result. 
uence, 


Every city of any corse 
commercial or otherwise, 
should have its gallery or museum, 
which donations and annual subscrip- 
tions, if once set on foot, would réa- 
dily establish and maintain. 

Cockerell, in the Evidence, p. 112 
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mentions an anecdote related to him 
by Mr Cumberland of Bristol, that, 
in furtherance of a plan for a national 
gallery of sculpture, proposed in a 
publication by Mr Cumberland, Mr 
Wedgewood made a tender of L.1000. 
Mr Cumberland’s plan is so economi- 
cal, that we do not see why something 
of the kind should not be generally 
adopted ‘throughout the kingdom as 
well as in London, where he original- 
ly proposed the establishment. Mr 
Cumberland’s work is extremely 
searce. It may not therefore be 
amiss if we make an extract from it. 
His * Plan for improving the Arts in 
England,” was published in 1793, in 
alittle work of ** Some Anecdotes of 
the Life of Julio Bonasoni.” Mr 
Cumberland, who is now living in 
Bristol, at an advanced age, is not less 
strenuous for the advancement of art 
than at the time of that publication ; 
and we know nothing that will more 
rejoice his generous and liberal mind, 
than to see the adoption of any plan 
that shall so advance the arts as to 
increase its practical utility and re- 
spect. After some general remarks 
upon the necessity of encouraging 
public taste, he adds—‘ The general 
outline of my plan is contained in 
what follows: That a subscription be 
commenced (and if the Dilettanti So- 
ciety would begin it out of their funds, 
itwould be consistent with their other 
generous efforts to improve the arts), 
in order to raise the sum of . 
which, when completed, application 
should be made to Parliament for fur- 
ther assistance; the total of which 
sums, under their sanction, should be 
consolidated into a perpetual fund, to 
which proper trustees may be nomi- 
nated, for the declared purposes, out 
of the annual interest, of commencing 
two galleries, and filling them as fast 
a the interest accrues, with plaster 
casts from antique statues, bas-reliefs, 
fragments of architecture, fine bronzes, 
&e., collected not only from Italy, 
but from all parts of Europe. 

“These galleries should be placed so 
as to enjoy a north light, being paral- 
lel to each other, and consist of gee | 
but simple forms—void at first of 
ornament, and solely calculated for 
the purpose of containing, in a good 
point of view, and well-lighted, the 
several specimens of art, A conve- 
Ment space for visitors to pass in view 
of them below and between the ob- 
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jects and the artists, who should be 
possessed of a raised stage, under & 
continued window; coiitrived so a8 to 
illuminate at once the drawing-desk, 
and the images on the opposite wall. 

‘‘ These galleries, one for statues and 
architectural models, and one for bas 
reliefs, should be each commenced at 
the same time in parallel directions ; 
and each annually extended and furs 
nished with casts, in the proportion 
that the funds would admit. They 
should be indiscriminately opened to 
all students in the arts, and the pub- 
lic, under proper regulations, during” 
the greatest part of the day through- 
out the year. All fine bas-reliefs, &c., 
should, if possible, be sent to Eng- 
land in moulds, with a cast in them; 
by which means they not only come 
the safest from injury, but it would 
enable the managers to place in the 
gallery two or three casts of such as 
best deserved imitation ; and then the 
moulds might be sold to our moulders 
in plaster of Paris, by which means 
other cities would be enriched with 
many fine objects at a reasonable ex- 
pense, to the great advantage of archi- 
tects, schools, and the public in ge- 
neral.” .... 

«© As each bas-relief must of neces- 
sity be placed at some distance from 
the ground, the space below I should 
propose to fill with the concise history 
of the cast, such as what have been the 
conjectures of antiquarians as to its 
history, author, &e. ; to which should 
be added the time and place when and 
where it was found, and the name of 
the country and situation the original 
at present ornaments. The pedestal 
of each statue might coritain the like 
inscriptions in painted letters, the more 
easily to correct them on any new in- 
formation. How useful such inscrip- 
tions would be to travellers, antiqua- 
rians, and artists, I need not point out ; 
neither need I add the utility that 
would arise from marking with a line 
on eaeh object the division of the re- 
stored parts, which lines might be 
made by whatever artist was employ- 
ed to send home the moulds on the 
spot ; for the baneful effects of partial 
ignorance, which, like a weed, spring's 
up among the best crops of human 
learning, are seldom more manifest 
than among those whose labours are 
directed to the elucidation of fine art 
in antique monuments. Such galle. 
ries, when finished, would possess ad- 
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vantages that are wanting in numerous 
museums, where often, to gratify the 
love of ornament in the architect, fine 
bas-reliefs are placed so high as to be 
of little use to students, and as traps 
only to the antiquarian, of which, hav- 
ing with younger limbs and younger 
eyes often followed the enthusiastic 
“Winkelman, I could give many in- 
stances.” 

We make one short quotation more, 
because it is so highly to the credit of 
Mr Cumberland; and it is a lesson 
schemers in general either have not 
learnt or not practised. 

« And now, having sketched the 
outlines of my plan, and by publishing 
it discharged what I take to be a duty 
to the community, it only remains for 
me to add, that if any one shall adopt 
it, I will do more than schemers usual- 
ly do; I will, in proportion to my 
fortune, become a liberal subscriber, 
and willingly promote its service by 
every information in my power.” 

We most sincerely hope that the la- 
bours of the Committee will be re- 
sumed, or lead to the adoption of some 
practical plans. We have therefore, 
without hesitation, thrown out our sug- 
gestion of giving up entirely to mo- 
dern art the new National Gallery— 
of promoting and assisting in the for- 
mation of Schools of Art, adapted 
both for the advantage of the manu- 
facturer and higher artist—that they 
would propose the assistance of Go- 
vernment in the establishment of Mu- 
seums of Art throughout the kingdom 
—and, above all, that they would in- 
stantly recommend to the most serious 
attention of Parliament the real ad- 
vancement of a National Gallery— 
that the important trust may be 
placed, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, in proper hands, who will to 
an adequate knowledge add activity. 
But we shall regret exceedingly if the 
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labours of the Committee be misdi. 
rected to objects which do not legiti- 
mately, and cannot, with advantage, 
come under their cognizance, and bh 
the assumption of which their labours 
are not only misdirected but disgraced, 
We would have them bear in mind, 
that if they show an eagerness and 
zeal to reform all, existing institutions, 
the information they will obtain will 
be poured in upon them in Jiberal and 
illiberal profusion, by the evVer-med. 
dling, the envious, the disappointed, 
and the conceited ; while those who 
could give the fairest and best are the 
quiet, the inoffensive, the modest, the 
industrious, who seldom voluntaril 
come forward, and who, if brought to 
examination, may rather have repug. 
nance to speak, as they might do 
deservedly, in favour of institutions, 
of which they themselves are mem. 
bers, and who, from the nature of the 
leading questions put to them, and 
evident bias in putting them, may not 
always have the best opportunity, or 
shrink from the indignity of vindica- 
ting’ themselves. 

Whilst we are closing this paper 
we see the advertisement of another 
attack upon the Royal Academy, by 
a gentleman who flqurishes somewhat 
largely in the evidence, Mr Foggo, 
historical painter ; and we doubt not 
that the encouragement afforded by 
the Committee will raise many more 
combatants. We are sorry to see the 
Committee courting the services of a 
party, who resemble too closely the 
senseless cattle in a field, that run, up 
tail and down horn, with heedless and 
stupid rage, and tear up the ground 
around them in their inconceivable 
fury, because some poor innocent old 
woman shall be so unlucky as to cross 
their territory in a cloak unfortu- 
nately of the colour of the King's li- 
very. i 





THE OBELISK OF LUXOR. 


Ir is pretty generally admitted, 
among those who can boast of freedom 
from prejudice, that Paris outstrips 
London in the taste and magnificence 
of its public buildings. But if there 
be some doughty champions of nation- 
al dignity, who still uphold English 
superiority, and even succeed in mak- 
ing out a strong case in its favour, 
when the ensemble of buildings in 


both cities are compared, no one Cat) 
we think, deny that, viewing the edi- 
fices raised in our own times alone, 
the British metropolis is lamentably 


inferior to its rival. The Are ée 
Triomphe, the Hétel des Ministres, 
the Madeline Church, and the Bourse, 
are fearful odds against that strange 
pile of waste and folly, Buckingham 
Palace, and the National Gallery m 
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Charing Cross. The existence of 
these splendid structures in the French 
capital is a most substantial proof that 
if our continental neighbours are, in 
olitics and religion, of that volatile 
mould we habitually maintain them to 
be, stability in design, and patience in 
execution, are not the less eminently 
theirs when the object is to chronicle 
their greatness in tablets of stone. 
There are few Frenchmen who do not 
feel strong emotions of pride and 
enthusiasm as he views these monu- 
ments, which, in addition to their in- 
dividual interest (there is not one 
without its sowvenirs), contribute to 
his national glory, by impressing fo- 
reigners with an idea of the magni- 
tude of his country’s resources. Can 
an Englishman feel similar exultation 
as he surveys the public edifices of his 
capital? Undoubtedly he can, if he 
look to the works produced under his 
aneestors,—if he go back to the days 
ofa Wren. But his food for self- 
congratulation will be small indeed if 
he confine himself to the structures 
that have. risen up in his own day. 
The truth is, the genius to conceive, 
the patience to execute, and the men- 


tal culture to value grand architectu- 
ral designs, seem alike dead among us. 
It isin England with buildings as with 
books—the day of gorgeous folios is 
gone by, and the reign of shabby duo- 
decimos established. And the people 


care not for the change. They find 
the duodecimos equally or even more 
useful than its grander predecessor— 
an immediaté practical purpose is by 
it fully attained—and they are con- 
tented. Far be it from us to under- 
value the principle of utility—but it 
should not be the sole one to guide the 
architect, though unfortunately the 
populace is satisfied when it alone is 
attended to. No national feeling of 
pride—no popular enthusiasm connec- 
ted with particular localities or build- 
Ings, prevails in England. He would 
evince but a poor knowledge of his 
assembly who, in addressing a London 
audience, appealed to Westminster 
Hall, or the Abbey, in the hope of 
rousing such sentiments as filled the 
breast of the old Roman when the 
Capitol was but named —as are 
attached to their Duomo by the 
Milanese of the present hour. We 
have no sympathy but for what is 
practically useful. Hence the arches, 
the statues which add so materially to 
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the picturesque grandeur of continen- 
tal towns, and which almost all possess 
their train of historical recollections, 
are unknown among us. Nay, more, 
a proposal for their introduction 
into England was unheeded by the 
many, and by those who gave it any 
thought rejected, with a sneer, at their 
uselessness. Mark the difference when 
commercial and pecuniary advantages 
are associated with a building scheme. 
Carelessness warms into interest when 
the erection of a market is proposed— 
the cleansing of a common sewer is a 
signal for public meetings—the cut- 
ting of a railway rouses an enthusiasm ~ 
which can only be cooled by a public 
dinner ; but apathy and indifference, 
except when expenses are to be calcu- 
lated, attend the progress of a National 
Gallery. Why? Because Mammon, 
the idol we worship—the spirit that 
pervades all our thoughts, words, and 
actions, can add nothing to his hoard 
by such a useless contrivance as 4 
“room for holding pictures.” Be- 
cause, in a word, there is an outlay 
without prospect of pecuniary return. 

There is another view in which our 
modern architecture is contemptible. 
The few buildings raised of late years 
are not only deficient in the grand— 
they not only bear no proportion in 
massiveness and dignity to the great- 
ness of London—to her rank among 
cities—but they are for the most part 
built in’a:style remarkable for its vio- 
lation of established rule and correct 
taste. See, for instance, many of the 
new churches that adorn the streets of 
the metropolis, vieing with each other 
in curious absurdity, and forming an 
admirable scale of the gradations by 
which the extreme of perversion in 
building may be reached. 

One of the most important princi- 
ples in architecture is, that a building 
should be adapted in its form and inter- 
nal economy to its uses, and harmo- 
nize in its ornaments with the spirit of 
its destination. It is a principle—sim- 
ply that of convenience, utility, and pro- 
priety—which is admitted on all hands 
to lie at the root of good and correct 
architecture. Yet how utterly has it 
been lost sight of in the construction 
of our modern churches! If an extra- 
vagantly grotesque and ludicrous ex- 
terior be adapted to the solemnity of 
such duties as are performed within 
their walls, their architects have suc- 
ceeded marvellously well : if the inter- 
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nal arrangement of our churches should 
be such that a large portion of those 
‘ assembled within them to listen to the 
word of God hear no more of it than 
they would in a Turkish mosque, why, 
then, commend usto the designers ofour 
modern houses of prayer, they are ad- 
mirable artists : if there be a close and 
natural connexion-between the simple 
ceremonial of Protestant devotion that 
speaks to the heart, and the gorgeous 
spectacle of Pagan worship that ad. 
resses itself to the senses, praise be to 
fortune that the models of our churches 
are to be found in Heathen yea: paed 
So far as the building goes the analogy 
has been embodied passing well, but 
why stop here? Why not render the 
resemblance more striking to those 
whose sluggish brains have not yet 
seized it, by extending the imitation to 
the dress of church officials ? Why not, 
for example, we suggest with humili- 
ty, clothe the ministers of our religion 
in the robes of the priests of Plutus ? 
But, we are told, these are imita- 
tions from the antique, they are copied 
from structures that have borne the 
brunt of critical severity for ages. 
True, they are imitations, but in this 
is the “ very head and front of their 
offending.” For, not to speak of their 
deplorable failure as imitations, and to 
forget for a moment their garbled and 
patchwork character, the thing imita- 
ted—and in this we refer to churches 
less than to some other of our build- 
ings—is utterly unfitted for our cli- 
mate, our manners, and our customs. 
Can it rationally be supposed that the 
light, airy, and as it were windowed 
style of architecture which suited the 
cloudless sky and burning sun of 
Greece should be fitted for the eternal 
rain, the harsh colds of our northern 
land? The monuments of Greece 
might well have their porticoes—there 
they had their uses—they served to 
protect loungers from the ardour of a 
mid-day sun—they invited, with their 
cooling shade, him who might feel dis- 
posed to while away a soft hour in 
that “ intoxicating clime,” where the 
*‘ dolce far niente” is the summum 
bonum of existence ; here, too, they 
have their uses, but what are they ? 
Why to collect the rain into waterfalls, 
to furnish a gratis shower-bath to those 
inclined to avail themselves of the con- 
venience, and convert the ordinary 
whistling of the wind into an angry 
and distracting howl. 
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This want of keeping between the 
character of our iresiieciens and the 
physical condition of our country, jg 
perhaps its gravest fault, Must it be 
confessed that genius is so far gone 
from among us that from very lack of 
inventive power we can create nothing 
fitted for ourselves, and in a sort of 
despair put up with what suited the 
wants and spirit of other nations? No, 
we trust and believe these powers are 
not gone—they lie dormant, for there 
is no stimulus to rouse them into 
action—they are neglected by those 
who possess them, for there is no taste 
abroad to value original works, It is 
time to shake off the trammels of 4 
corrupt, and essentially absurd school 
—to make an end of our pilgrimages to 
Rome and Athens “ in search of the 
picturesque ;” but let us cease to be 
arrant copiers—to swell the ranks of 
that “ servum pecus,” and we shall 
find that the power to become inven. 
tors has only slept. To warrant us in 
this sanguine view we have the Lon. 
don club-houses. Here is a class of 
building, almost peculiarly our own, in 
which we have given proofs of origi. 
nality of talent, Few will, we think, 
contest the combined taste and magni- 
ficence of these edifices. But, on the 
other hand, we need scarcely point out 
that, considered in its relation to art, 
their class is an humble one—that, 
though multiplied to infinity, they 
would never_raise the character of our 
metropolitan architecture to grandeur, 
And, again, though they give promise 
of better things, inasmuch as they ma- 
nifest original power, their existence 
does not predict any great good for the 
avenir of the higher walks of the art. 
We cannot help asking ourselves, 
does their splendour spring from that 
abstract taste for beauty of design 
alone, capable of rousing to the eree- 
tion of really grand and imposing 
buildings—of such monuments as may 
be fearlessly pointed out to the critic 
as specimens of popular taste, and fo 
the statesman as emblems of national 
dignity and resources? Or does the 
Mammon-spirit lurk even here—is the 
“ auri sacra fames” even here at work 
to appease its cravings—is the tempt 
ing exterior meant to serve the pul- 
pese of a bait, of the simpler but = 
aps not more significative label, “ 
habitat felicitas” of the Pompelan 
brothel? We leave the reader to de- 
termine, 
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We shall not at present stop to en- 

wire into the cause of the architectural 
egeneracy in England—(we believe 
its existence a fact that cannot have 
escaped the notice of the most dull- 
witted philanderer of our streets) — 
nor to refute the ingenious but sophisti- 
cal reasoning of a London periodical 
which attributes it to the vitiating 
influence of the aristocracy. But, 
without ascribing undue weight to the 
masses, We may venture to predict, 
that so long as popular indifference on 
the subject exists, the architecture of 
the metropolis will pursue its down- 
ward course to insignificance. At a 
future period we shall return to this 
question, which is much more inti- 
mately bound up with national pros- 
perity than superficial thought would 
lead us to imagine. We shall point 
out that, as popular indifference lies at 
the root of the evil, it is by an appeal 
to the people that its removal is to be 
hoped for. 

We fell into the above reflections 
after having examined one of the most 
recent ornaments of the French capi- 
tal—_ We allude to the Egyptian obe- 
lisk lately raised in the Place Louis 


XVI. From it to the buildings among 
which it is placed, and from them to 
public edifices in general, the transi- 
tions were easy. ‘To some, however, 
a different train of thought would pro- 
bably have appeared more suited to 


the occasion. We might more natu- 
rally, no doubt, in the opinion of those 
who love to dwell on the greatness of 
days gone by, have mused a while on 
that proud race of Pharoahs that gave 
laws and dispensed the goods of civili- 
sation when even the Patriarchs were 
yet unborn ;—we might better have 
paid a tribute, tearful or other, to that 
country, the cradle of art and litera- 
ture, whose memory must ever claim 
the homage of those who cultivate 
either; above all, it would not have 
been out of place to bestow a thought 
on the Egyptians themselves, that 
singular race, which, in all its works, 
seems to have had immortality in view, 
and which, in its origin, its institutions, 
and its language, has furnished unli- 
mited materials for the labour of the 
historian, the philosopher, and the 

hilologist. The column, too, might 

ve had its share of our erie hu- 
mour—we might have indulged in that 
strange feeling, so closely allied to re- 
spect, which the sight of any venerable 
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monument—how much more of sucht 
a one as an obelisk |—always inspires. 
All have experienced this, none can 
describe it. Does it originate in the 
inward confession that they have tri- 
umphed over the enemy to which we 
succumb—time? Again, we, on whom 
Germanism had cast aspell, would have 
relished a disquisition on the “ veil of 
mystery”’ which hangs over these ex- 
traordinary relics of antiquity ;—the 
fatalist would fain have had his creed 
strengthened by our tracing to the de- 
crees of fate the westward journeying 
of the obelisks—as it were in the train 
of that civilisation, of which, in their 
native soil, they formed some of the 
earliest:emblems. But enough lost 
in rehearsing what we might have 
done, we forget what we meat to do— 
to give a brief account of obelisks in 
— and that of Luxor in particu. 
ar. 

The origin of the obelisks is lost in 
what has been poetically termed the 
“ night of time.” In spite of the pro- 
found research, and bold and sagacious 
conjectures of Egyptian antiquaries, 
especially Champollion, it is to be re- 
gretted that their history is far from 
being completed. If, however, the 
labours of archeologists have failed in 
clearing up the mystery of their origin, 
and making known the primitive idea 
of their construction, they have at 
least thrown considerable light on the 
most important points connected with 
them—their object and uses. Vast 
progress has been madein deciphering 
the inscriptions traced on them—their 
employment as external decorations of 
palaces and temples, before the gates 
of which they were placed in pairs, 
has been ascertained—and their sym- 
bolical and figurative meaning in the 
sacred writings of the Egyptians es- 
tablished. Time appears to have had, 
in the instance of these columns, the 
reverse of its ordinary effect ; their 
history has become more accurate and 
complete in modern times than it was 
at a period considerably nearer their 
own. Thus the progress of Egyptian 
discovery enables us summarily to re- 
ject as false the interpretations of the 
Roman writers affecting the nature 
and meaning of the obelisks. We can 
authoritatively assert, that they were 
not meant to be the symbol of a reli- 
gious idea, or to convey a summary of 
Egyptian philosophy. 

The name obelisk, we are informed 
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by Pliny, expressed in the Egyptian 
tongue the idea of a solar ray—their 
columnar and tapering form was a 
symbolical representation of the same 
idea. The etymology of the word has 
as yet been vainly sought for in the 
original language itself. No terms 
which can be considered to bear on 
the question have as yet been disco- 
vered, except djeni anschat, written 
columns, and it is evident that though 
these may express the idea of obelisks, 
they throw no light on the origin of 
the word itself.* The Greek ofsrscxos 
is a diminutive of ifa0. a spit. Hero- 
dotus uses the phrase oPsaous AsSvyous.t 

The most remarkable point in the 
history of the obelisks, considered as 
works of art, is their being cut from a 
single block of granite. They have, 
from this circumstance, received the 
name of monoliths. They present 
four surfaces, which gradually ap- 
proach each other as they ascend, and 
so bring the column to a pyramidal 
point, called pyramidion. As origi- 
nally placed, they stood on a square 
pedestal of the same material as, and 
of but slightly greater breadth, than 
the shaft. With few exceptions— 
among which we may notice some of 
those at Rome; that of Arles, of Con- 
stantinople ; and one still remaining 
in an evidently unfinished state in the 
quarry at Syena—the monoliths are 
covered with hieroglyphs on the four 
sides. It is probable, though no ves- 
tiges of such a state are now traceable, 
that the hieroglyphic figures were 
painted of various colours. At least 
the fact, that the temples and colossal 
statues of Egypt were so ornamented, 
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renders the correctness of this opinion 
scarcely to be doubted. Differing jn 
this respect from the rest of the eo. 
lumn, the pyramidion was general} 
decorated with bas-reliefs of the king 
in the act of presenting wine or water 
—the emblems of abtindance and inun. 
dation—or the obelisk itself as an of. 
fering to the divinity. The hierogly. 
phic inscriptions, cut in vertical ¢o. 
lumns on the shaft, like those of the 
other public monuments of Egypt, ex. 
pressed the royal titles, the names and 
prenomina of the princes by whom 
they were raised. With the view of 
rendering it more easy to distinguish 
them, and as an honour conferred on 
royalty exclusively, these names are 
enclosed within a figure of elliptic 
form. The ellipse is imperfect at its 
base, when it is bounded by a right 
line. The form of these ellipses sug. 
gested the name cartouche, or catt- 
ridge for them ; it is the term by 
which they are now generally known. 
The importance of the cartouches, in 
an historical point of view, is extreme. 
They are the key of the chronological 
notions furnished by Egyptian monu- 
ments ; it is by them we are enabled 
to determine, approximatively at least, 
the historical period to which each of 
the monoliths belongs. 

The obelisk which now stands in 
the Place Louis XVI., and which 
some time past was the nine days’ 
wonder of the Parisians,{ -originally 
adorned the entry of the Palace of 
Luxor, a small village on the site of 
the ancient Thebes. We have already 
mentioned that it was usual, to place 
an obelisk at each side of the gateway 





* The referring these words to the obelisks is a conjecture of Champollion’s, founded 
on the Coptic text of the 24th verse of the 23d chapter of Exodus, towards the close: 


“‘ Thou shalt break their stele” (or written columns). The Hebrew text differs 
slightly—our translation has, ‘‘ Thou shalt break down their images.” 

¢ Lib. ii. chap 170. 

¢ Parisian wit, in the way of caricature, was never very remarkable, and has been 
at a very low ebb; indeed the ‘‘ censure” has been revived, and the person of the 
King is no longer exposed to the keenness of popular sarcasm. The obelisk gave rise 
to the following piece of humour, which is, we assure our readers, in the best Parisian 
style. Two Dames de la Halle, or of that rank, are placed in a gaping attitude before 
a fragment of the monolith, on which are traced the semblance of a human figure, 4 
bird, and the whee] of a coach. One of the ladies, by help of wisdom,—she explains 
how acquired—resolves the hidden meaning of these mysteriqus symbols with a happy 
clearness worthy even of her master himself :—‘‘ Moi qu’aservi chez feu M. Champol- 
lion j'va vous expliquer les hi¢rogliphes de l’obelisse. D’abord ce grand faineant 
e'était leur roi, M c’est zos tri; le moigneau (moineau) ce’st leur bon dieu, cette 
yoiture c’est leux omnibus—l'reste c’est des bétises.” 
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of those buildings, in adorning which 
they were employed. The palace of 
Luxor had its pair, but they were of 
unequal size. That now in Paris is 
considerably less lofty than its fellow. 
Its height is a little more than 70 feet 
in French measure ; its weight is esti- 
mated at 450,516 lbs. 

The evident blemish in the general 
effect produced by the unequal dimen- 
sions of the two obelisks of Luxor—an 
inequality no doubt to be explained by 
the difficulty of executing two perfectly 
similar monuments in a material such 
as that of which they are made—was in 
part artificially removed. The smaller 
was placed on a pedestal a_ half 
higher than the difference of height of 
the two pillars, and besides erected a 
little in front of ‘the loftier one. By 
the latter ingenious plan, an apparent 
increase of height was produced. 

The surfaces of the obelisk of 
Luxor show that the proficiency of 
the Egyptians in practical optics was 
of no mean order. Instead of being 
plane, they present a convexity of 
fifteen lines. Doubtless the intention 
here was to prevent the surfaces from 
appearing concave, as they would have 
done had they been perfectly plane. 
It is impossible to consider the peculi- 
arity to which we allude an effect of 
chance ;—the extreme nicety of the 
workmanship, joined to the fact that 
several of the obelisks now at Rome 
have convex surfaces, also precludes 
such an idea effectually. 

A considerable fissure in the mono- 
lith, extending from the base to about 
a third of its height, gave the Egyp- 
tiansan opportunity of showing us their 
mechanical ingenuity. The further 
separation of the segments was pre- 
vented by double dovetailing it at the 
base with sycamore. The French 
have substituted copper-for the wood. 

The hieroglyphic figures of men and 
animals that decorate the obelisk are 
executed with remarkable finish and 
‘ purity of design.. They are arranged 
on each side in three vertical rows; 
the central of these is cut five inches 
deep, in the lateral the figures are 
superficially hollowed. The depth of 
the figures is greater also at the upper 
part of the pillar than towards the 
base. The distinctness of even the 
smallest details is much increased by 
these varieties of depth. 

Considerable uncertainty exists as 
to the sovereign to whom the execu- 
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tion and erection of the obelisks of 
Luxor were due; this arises from the 
division among antiquaries respecting 
the cartouches found on them. Some 
conceive them to refer to one and the 
same individual, Rhamses III. ; others, 
that two personages are meant by 
them, Rhamses II. and III. Accord. 
ing to the opinion of Champollion— 
who considers the cartouches to belong 
to different individuals—the facts con- 
nected with the elevation of these obe- 
lisks were the following :—Rhamses 
II. having had them cut and removed 
from the quarry of Syena, commenced 
the carving of their hieroglyphs, and 
had carried it to a certain extent 
when Rhamses III. ascended the 
throne. The latter prince then termi- 
nated the work. It seems settled, be- 
yond question, that Rhamses III. (the 
celebrated Sesostris) was the elevator 
of them in front of the fagade of the 
palace. This fact was established by 
the discovery of his cartouches on the 
base of the monolith, at each side of 
the dovetailing, to which we have al- 
luded. Those who consider the car- 
touches to belong to the same person, 
have, of course, no difficulty in explain- 
ing their presence on the same mono- 
lith. The discussion as to the identity, 
or non-identity of the two personages, 
arises from a single variation in the 
cartouches of the obelisk ; those who 
support their identity, defend their 
opinion by referring to a colossal sta- 
tue of Sesostris, in which the two 
forms of cartouche are found. 

The science of hieroglyphs is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to enable its 
professors to give a complete reading 
of the characters of the obelisk, and it 
is probable that a long period will 
elapse before such perfection is at- 
tained. Admitting the general cor- 
rectness of the principles which guide 
the school of Champollion in assigning 
the literal value to the hieroglyphic 
figures, the immense labour required 
for the interpretation of a single cha- 
racter will bear us out in this assertion. 
But if those principles be fallacious— 
and the powerful arguments of Klap- 
roth point out the possibility, not to 
say probability of such a case—it is 
evident that no conjecturecan be form- 
ed on the point, as the whole study 
must be commenced de novo. It is 
not our present purpose to examine 
the state of the question between 
Champollion and his opponents ; we 
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shall not, therefore, make mere asser- 
tions in favour of either, but content 
ourselves with following the most or- 
dinarily received version, in giving 
the meaning of part of the Luxor in- 
scriptions. After all the labour of 
deciphering them, the historian has 
unceasing cause to lament the scanti- 
ness of historical information they sup- 
ply; the period of their elevation is all 
we usually learn from the inscriptions, 
and this is comparatively nothing. 
Their general object is to sing the 
praises of the Ptolemies, and celebrate 
religious rites. It is only by the 
merest chance that they serve to de- 
termine a historical fact ; the insight 
they give into the habits and political 
and religious feelings of the Egyptians, 
is, however, a source of interest which 
makes up to a certain degree for the 
want we lament. They afford proof 
that the gross style of adulation so pre- 
valent in the East, thrived as well in 
ancient Egypt as elsewhere. 

Let our readers take, as a specimen 
of the substance and spirit of the whole, 
part of the inscriptions on the east 
side of the monument. We extract 
from the interesting compilation of M. 
Nestor d’Hote on obelisks, to which 
we are indebted for many of the par- 
ticulars containedin this notice. “ The 
banner and inscription on the right of 
the three vertical columns proclaim Se- 
sostris, the powerful Arocris, friend of 
truth or justice, king moderator, very 
amiable as Ihneon, a chief born of 
Ammon, his name the most illustrious 
of all. On the left column the banner 
has, the Arocris powerful son of Am- 
mon. The inscription gives Sesostris 
the title of king director, mentions his 
works, and adds, that he is great 
through his victories, the son preferred 
by the sun on his throne, the king that 
rejoices Thebes as the firmament of 
heaven, by great works destined to 
last for ever.” 

Arrived in Paris, December, 1833, 
after an infinity of toik it was raised 
in the middle of the Place de la 
Concorde, or Louis XVI., in Octo- 
ber, 1836. The expenses of the re- 
moval and elevation were enormous ; 
they have been calculated so high as 
nine million franes, which was too 
much, according to a friend of ours 
addicted to execrable punning, to pay 
for a mere duzxory. 
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The choice of a site for the obelisk 
has not given general satisfaction ; 
placed where it now is, it materially 
injures one of the finest city views in 
the world, that from the central walk 
of the Tuilleries Gardens, towards the 
Are de Triomphe, at the end of the 
Champs Elysées. It cuts the are in 
two, which, especially when the spec. 
tator is not placed in a right line with 
the two monuments, has an exceed. 
ingly awkward effect. Again, it hag 
been objected to the site chosen, that 
the pillar is unfit to harmonize with 
the structures near it, the Madeline 
and the Chamber of Deputies. In the 
justness of this objection we do not 
wholly acquiesce; in truth, it seems . 
to us no extravagant idea that finds a 
natural connexion between a church 
and edifice from which the laws of one 
country proceed, and an emblem of 
the religious and legislative principles 
of another. Besides, if the objection 
be founded in its fullest extent, even 
the French may console themselves 
with the reflection, that wherever an 
obelisk is to be found in Europe, it is 
at least as ill-adapted to the genius loci. 
The circus of the Vatican, the seraglio 
gardens at Constantinople, for exam- 
ple, are certainly as ill-suited for an 
Egyptian emblem of religious and re- 
gal adoration as the Place Louis XVI. 
There cannot be a doubt, however, that 
if the fitness of things be alone consi- 
dered, the French might have found, in 
the court of the Louvre, a more ap- 
propriate emplacement for the obelisk. 


Here, surrounded by specimens of 
Egyptian antiquity, it would be, as it 


were, in its natural atmosphere. But 
in this situation it would have’ been 
lost almost completely as an architee- 
tural ornament, from the smallness of 
the space that contained it. This isa 
fault which cannot be found in its pre- 
sent situation; viewed fromthe Are de 
Triomphe, it is an exceedingly grace- 
ful object. 

The literary enthusiast might have ' 
wished it placed on the grave of Cham- 
pollion. Had his claims to priority 
of discovery been uncontested, the ho- 
nour wold not have been unmerited, 
and it would have been a gigantic 
mode of testifying national gratitude 
and admiration. 
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Newcastle, January 1st, 1837, 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 


My Lorp, 

.  IsHatt not affect to deny that 
in thus addressing your Lordship, I do 
so with mixed motives ; and that one 
of these is the hope that your name 
appended to my composition may pos- 
sibly obtain for it attention from some 
who would not be likely to notice it, 
either on account of that of its author, 
or from any idea of its possibly con- 
taining any thing on, such a subject 
deserving the slightest attention. 

For any further apology to your 
Lordship, I do not know that 1 am 
fairly your debtor. Your Lordship is 
a public man, and to that public you 
have declared your readiness to “cham- 
pion to the utterance” the most ex- 
treme doctrines of that system now 
known as that of “ Malthus.” You 
have thrown down your gage to de- 
fend the Malthusian doctrines of po- 
pulation against all opponents, and 
therefore cannot complain of an at- 
tack, from what quarter soever it may 
come. 

If, then, humble as I am, I venture 
forth against your Lordship “ with a 
sling and with a stone,” the attempt 
may be ridiculous, but cannot be im- 
pertinent. 

Be it so, my Lord. I happen to be 
one who would think more meanly of 
himself if he feared to stand by his 
opinions against any odds, than if he 
were defeated in the encounter after a 
manner the most obnoxious to that 
self-love which he possesses in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind. 

In this attempt to impugn the doc- 
trine of Malthus, permit me jirst, my 
Lord, to say that it is any thing but my 
intention to mince or mystify the mat- 
ter. I shall at all events meet the 
question boldly, fairly, and openly. I 
shall give a distinct and unhesitating 
denial to the system, I shall assert 
that his pretended law of population 
does not exist; and that his assevera- 
tions regarding it are contrary to evi- 
dence, and as false as falsehood can 
possibly be—in short, altogether false. 

shall next show that these assertions 
are totally at variance with truth, and 
founded in a total ignorance on the 
part of Mr Malthus of what the nature 
of the law which regulates the amount 


of population really is. At the same 
time I shall endeavour to point out, 
and to illustrate that law as clearly as 
I can, and to prove that it applies ge- 
nerally not only to all mankind of all 
nations, but to the animal creation, 
and also, with certain modifications, to 
the vegetable world. I shall strive to 
show the great probability of its per- 
vading all animated and vegetable 
nature, universally ; and that it affords 
one of the most beautiful illustrations 
of the deep wisdom and all-pervading 
beneficence of the Creator that has yet 
been discovered. Lastly, I shall de- 
duce that, being what I have described 
it, it is in the most complete opposi- 
tion possible to the astounding and 
cruel practical conclusions drawn from 
the opinions of Malthus, and now at- 
tempted to be brought into active ope- 
ration in this country, to the deep 
shame and everlasting disgrace of its 
rulers. This I am now to attempt to 
do: and this your Lordship will, at 


least, acknowledge is no bush-fight- 
ing. 
The doctrine of Malthus rests then, 
my Lord, upon two sweeping and em- 


phatic assertions. If these two asser- 
tions are true, and can be proved to be 
so, the rest of his theory, being plain 
deductions from them, follows of 
course. What are the two grand as- 
sertions of Malthus? They are these. 
I, That the natural tendency of po- 
pulation, if unchecked by other causes, 
is to increase, in a geometrical ratio, 
of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. &e. II. That 
food can only at most be made to in- 
crease in an arithmetical ratio of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, &c. From these two asser- 
tions, if granted, he deduces a third ; 
viz. that population must always tend 
to be in advance of its own resources; 
and that the people of every country 
must always press too heavily upon 
the means of subsistence, unless this 
tendency to increase be checked. The 
natural checks he declares to be misery 
and vice—the artificial checks, moral 
and prudential restraint, and fear of 
too much offspring. Building upon 
these general assertions a superstruc- 
ture of asserted facts, he goes on to 
state, that if it were possible to afford 
an unlimited supply of efficient food 
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to mankind, they would double their 
numbers in each twenty-five or thirty 
years, and that it is the cmposszbility 
alone of obtaining sustenance that pre- 
vents this:—and these assertions he 
attempts to prove by a reference to 
the different states of population in 
different countries—the general view 
attempted to be given being, that there 
is some constant increase of people in 
all countries, but the greatest in new 
countries where food is supposed to 
be more plentiful—the increase, in all 
cases, arising out of an extension of 
the means of obtaining food. This, 
my lord, I take to be a fair statement 
of the general theory of the celebrated 
—I had almost said too-celebrated, 
Malthus. If it be not so, I can only 
say that I have not designedly misre- 
presented it ; and that I am quite wil- 
ling to amend any error that shall be 
pointed out. 

Now I would first observe, my Lord, 
of this theory, that with the exception 
of the assertion of the geometrical ra- 
tio of increase in one case, and the 
arithmetical ratio of increase in the 
other—it was not originated by Mal- 
thus, but was broached many years 
before. In fact, the whole of the 
doctrine of the tendency of a people 
to increase more rapidly than their 
food can be made to increase, unless 
moral or natural checks interpose, is 
to be found in the work of “ Wallace 
on the Prospects of Mankind.” That 
it should be suffered to sleep unheeded 
in the book of Wallace, as a mere 
fantastical speculation under the guise 
of philosophy, to be so eagerly adopted 
when resuscitated by Malthus, may, 
perhaps, seem unaccountable to your 
Lordship. To me, I must confess, it 
does not seem so; but with my way 
of accounting for it, it would be irrele- 
vant to the immediate matter in hand 
to trouble your Lordship at present. 

I now address myself immediately 
to the point at issue. Unless I have 
much misrepresented him, the theory 
of Malthus rests entirely upon the 
truth or falsehood of the two ratios of 
increase of numbers and of food, re- 
spectively—and I meet your Lordship 
upon the first. The second may, for 
aught I know to the contrary, be true, 
but the first is false. I deny its truth, 
and assert, in direct opposition to 
Malthus, that there is not any such 
constant tendency to increase amongst 
mankind. | affirm that this tendency 
only exists under certain definable 
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circumstances, and never pervades the 
entire of any people. I affirm, fur. 
ther, that under certain known cir. 
cumstances, the opposite tendencies 
exist ; that is to say, the tendency to 
decrease, and the tendency to remain 
stationary, in numbers. And I lastly 
affirm that all these different tendén- 
cies may and do exist in society at one 
and the same time—increase going on 
amidst one portion of a people, de. 
crease amongst another, and another 
portion neither increasing nor de. 
creasing ; and that it is upon the pro. 
per balance of these that the welfare 
of society depends. I can here readily 
imagine your Lordship to recoil from 
these assertions, if you should deign 
to look at this paper at all, as being 
amongst the most strange, and appa- 
rently most at variance with truth and 
common sense that ever met your no- 
tice. I can easily imagine this. But, 
at the same time, I must respectfully 
beg of your Lordship not to suffer an 
apparent improbability at the outset 
to divert your attention altogether 
from any new view of a matter so 
deeply important, little recommended 
as that view may seem to be either by 
the manner or the matter of its au- 
thor. 

I have affirmed that these different 
tendencies of increase and ‘decrease; 
and the mean betwixt these two, may 
and do exist at one and the same time 
amongst a people. I have asserted 
that these tendencies exist because of 
the different circumstances in which 
different portions of a population are 
placed. I am now to show, (first, 
what are these circumstances ; and 
then how and why these circumstances . 
produce such opposite tendencies. I - 
shall proceed to do this, and in do- 
ing it I shall have to crave your 
Lordship’s attention, whilst I point 
out what zs the real.Jaw. which regu- 
lates the population of all countries— 
a very different law from that of Mal- 
thus. The law to which I allude is 
one which is more or less admitted by 
all physiologists, naturalists, and me- 
dical persons, to’ be a law of nature, 
atid of the existence of which. the 
proofs are innumerable and undoubted; 
and it is only because this law gene- 
rally pervades nature, animate and 
inanimate, that we have this general 
admission from scientific men, totally 
differing in the objects of their pur- 
suits and studies, and have it corrobo- 
rated by men not scientific but prae- 
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tical—engaged practically in the same 
ursuits. 

This law is, that when a> species, 
whether animal or vegetable, is put 
in danger, nature invariably provides 
an extraordinary effort for its perpe- 
tuation ; and that when, on the con- 
trary, the means of perpetuation are 
profuse, the powers of perpetuation 
are diminished. In short, that what 
I may call the “ Plethoric State,” is 
unfavourable to increase ; the “ De- 
plethoric State” (or opposite state), 
favourable, in the same ratio, and ac- 
cording to the intensity of the diffe- 
rent states, the mean being, of course, 
between the two. 

In attempting to bring before your 
Lordship some of the most striking 
proofs of the existence of this GENERAL 
aw, I shall begin with the vegetable 
creation, and go up to human nature 
through the world of inferior animals. 
I shall cite as evidence the experience 
of the gardener and farmer, as well as 
of the botanist and natural historian ; 
and confirm the experience of the phy- 
sician by the details of statistics and 
the actual history of the world as it 
now is. 

First then, as to the vegetable world ; 
the existence of this general law of 
ifcrease or decrease is admitted by 
all men, scientific or practical, engaged 
in horticultural pursuits. All garden- 
ers as well as botanists know, that if 
a tree, plant, or flower, be placed in 
mould too rich for it, the “ plethoric 
state” is immediately produced, and it 
ceases to be fruitful. If a tree, it 
runs to superfluous wood, blossoms 
irregularly, and is destitute of fruit. 
.If a flowering shrub, or flowering 
plant, it becomes double, and loses its 
power of producing seed—and next 
ceases, or nearly ceases, even to flower. 
In order to remedy this, gardeners 
and florists are accustomed to produce 
the opposite, or “ deplethoric state,” 
by artificial means. This they deno- 
minate “ giving a check.” In short, 
they put “ the species” in danger, in 
order to produce a correspondingly 
determined effort of nature to ensure 
perpetuation, and their end is attain- 
ed. Thus, to make trees bear, gar- 
deners delay and impede the flow of 
the sap, by cutting rings in the bark 
round the tree. This to the tree is a 
process of ‘ depletion,” and the abun- 
dance of fruit is the effort of nature 
to counteract the danger. The fig, 
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when grown in this climate, is pecu- 
liarly liable to drop its fruit when 
about half mature. This, gardeners 
now find, can be prevented by pruning 
the tree so severely as to “give it a 
check ;” or if it be grown in a pot, by 
cutting a few inches from its roots all 
round, so as to produce the same effect. 
The invariable result is, that the tree 
retains and matures its fruit. In like 
manner, when a gardener wishes to 
save seed from a cucumber, he does 
not give the plant an extra quantity of 
manure or warmth, but the contrary. 
He takes the fruit /east fine looking, 
and subjects it to some hardship, fore- 
knowing that it will turn out to be ji//- 
ed with seed, whilst finer grown fruit are 
nearly destitute. Upon the same prin- 
ciple the florist, to insure the luxuriant 
flowering of a plant, exposes it for a 
time to the cold. The danger caused 
by a temperature lower than that na- 
tural to it, is followed by nature’s 
usual effort to ensure the continuation 
of the species, and it vegetates and 
flowers profusely and luxuriantly ; 
and, if a seed-bearing plant, seeds ac- 
cordingly. After the same great law 
of nature, vines and other fruiting 
trees and shrubs are observed to bear 
most abundantly after severe winters, 
and many trees, especially apples and 
pears, always fruit abundantly as soon 
as they touch the blue clay or any 
soil injurious to them; such profu- 
sion of fruit being preparatory to the 
death of the tree, and the effect of the 
state of “ depletion,” through which 
it passes to death. 

Such is the most wise and benefi- 
cent dispensation of the Deity through- 
out the vegetable world, by which 
fruitfulness increases in the ratio of: 
danger, and vice versa; the effort to 
perpetuate being according to the risk 
of non-perpetuation, and an absurd 
superfluity, or profusion of nourish- 
ment, on the other hand, being inva- 
riably productive of sterility, irregular 
vegetation, and disease. Such being 
the law apparently regulating the 
comparative degrees of fruitfulness 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
we now come to animal life, and here 
the direct evidence of practical men, 
the experience of the farmer, the 
breeder, and the horse-dealer, abun- 
dantly bear out the analogy, in this 
particular, between vegetable and ani- 
mal productiveness. What does the 
farmer, the grazier, or the breeder, if 
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he wishes to obtain a breed from 
some particular mare, sow, or heifér ? 
Does he fatten the animal in order to 
secure its: fecundity? He does pre- 
cisely the contrary. He keeps it lean. 
He keeps it in that state in which na- 
ture keeps all animals engaged in 
search and travel for food, and ex- 
posed to perpetual interruptions du- 
ring their time of feeding. He does 
this because he knows that to “ fatten” 
the animal ; to bring it into the “ ple- 
thoric state’ by means of plenty of 
food and leisure, would inevitably be 
to destroy the chances of its fruitful- 
ness. This is a piece of knowledge 
which is acted upon every day, which 
has been acted upon through hundreds 
of years; and as to the certainty of 
which, no person engaged in the pur- 
suits of grazing or agriculture, hesi- 
tates fora moment. With the prolific 
rabbit every schoolboy knows this to 
be the case. He knows that in the 
domestic state they must be stinted in 
food, and kept clean, to make them 
breed. That the same law holds good 
with domestic fowls, the little French 
fable of “ Une Femme et sa Poule,” 
The dame (who 


sufficiently proves. 
is a sort of Malthusian in her way), 
thinks to get a double supply of eggs 
by giving her hen double rations of 


barley! What is the consequence ? 
The poor pullet becomes like the Lord 
Hamlet, “ fat and scant of breath” — 
* fortgrassé,” andnot an egg from that 
time forward will she lay! Why, my 
lord—why will we persist in shutting 
our eyes to homely facts, and opening 
them, at full stretch, to boldly assert- 
ed and merely plausible theories ? 

I now come to the home point of 
my argument. I have now arrived 
at the time when I must show—if I 
can show—that the analogies upon 
which I have already touched, and in 
some degree enlarged, are most fully 
borne out in the human world; and 
that even a cursory examination as to 
the phenomena of population, will 
show that the same laws which regu- 
late the march of vegetable and ani- 
mal productiveness, govern also the 
peopling of the world by beings made 
of the same clay with your Lordship 
and myself. To do this I have not a 
paucity, but a superabundance of ma- 
terials. I am embarrassed only by 
the variety of the facts as to which I 
am to treat. Iam to go back to the 
vague traditional lore of former ages, 
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and to more modern but still bygone 
notions of atime nearer to ourown ; and 
then to show them how these old fan. 
tastic notions or prejudices singular 

agree with the truth, when dpveloped, 
being, in point of fact, built upon that 
truth, and all along supported by it. 
To this I now proceed; and first, my 
Lord, let me beg your Lordship’s at. 
tention to the ancient but widely dif. 
fused notions of the superior fecun. 
dity of those people who were known 
by the title of “ Icthyophagi,” o - 
Fish-eaters. These people were uni: 
versally -believed in ancient times to 
be more prolific than the rest of 
mankind, Aristotle, amongst others, 
bearing witness as to the fact. From 
this universal belief arose the fable of 
the origin of Venus from the sea, 
Strange mixture of truth the most im. 
portant, with imagination the most 
fantastieal! That any people living 
exclusively upon the low and meagre 
diet of fish must be unnaturally proli- 
fic, the experience of modern times 
will sufficiently prove. The fecun- 
dity, however, is, not because the sus- 
tenance is “fish,” but because the 
sustenance is poor. ‘This I shall, in 
the proper place, make apparent, by a 
comparison between the prolificness of 
people, such as the inhabitants of the 
Highlands and Western Islands of 
Scotland, who subsist upon a low 
diet, chiefly of fish and vegetables, 
and that of the natives of more favour- 
ed countries, whose fare is richer, 
more plentiful, and more solid—and 
whose labour and exposure are less. 
This general notion of a thin and 
meagre diet being favourable to fruitful- 
ness, is borne out by the recorded opi- 
nions of medical writers upon this sub- 
ject down tothepresent day. Dr Cheyne 
and others, in their Dietetic Treatises, 
insist upon it, and instances are enii- 
merated, by medical writers of all 
ages, of persons, who, being childless 
during their prosperity, became pa- 
rents of families after being subjected 
to privations and the scanty table and 
hard bed of misfortune. The extra- 
ordinary tendencies to ‘propagation, 
evinced by all persons convalescent, 
after enfeebling diseases, pestilences, 
fevers, &c., is known to all medical 
men, elucidating the same law. These 
considerations, however, are general, 
and as general narrations of facts, 
given by writers ancient and modern, 
without any reference to the peculiar 
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point now in dispute, I alone refer to 
them. Let us proceed to try the evi- 
dence of facts more specific, and un« 
der our own immediate notice, and 
within our own immediate knowledge. 
And here, my Lords I shall come 
home to your Lordship, and refer you 
to the history of that House in which 
your Lordship sits, and of which you 
are one of the principal ornaments. 
In that House, what description 
of spectacle do we behold? We be- 
hold a collection of men, selected ori- 
ginally on account of their power and 
wealth, invested with enviable privi- 
leges and irresponsible power, and 
inheriting these privileges and that 
power because they belonged to their 
forefathers. Such men have every in- 
ducement that human nature can devise 
to transmit their valuable possessions to 
their posterity, and to have lineal suc- 
cessors to whom to transmit them. 
Yet what has been the event? Have 
they increased in numbers, as, accord- 
ing to the Malthusian theory, they 
must have done? No such thing! It 
is notorious that, but for perpetual 
“creations,” they would have gone on 
decreasing in number. That nearly 
half of the present House of Peers 
have been made Peers during the last 
half century; and that, had they 
been left to their own powers of add- 
ing to their numbers, since the acces- 
sion of the Tudors to the throne, they 
could hardly have reckoned past a 
score or two. Why is the principle 
of increase dead, then, here, where 


of all conceivable places it ought to. 


live; and why is it living in the in- 
stance which I am about to quote, 
where of all places it ought to have 
died ? 

A few years ago, was, by a mere 
chance, discovered upon a small and 
barren island, named “ Pitcairn’s Is- 
land,” a little colony founded by four 
or five of the mutineers who ran away 
with his Majesty’s ship Bounty, when 
under the command of Captain Bligh, 
on what was called “the Breadfruit- 
Tree Expedition.” This mutiny took 
Place not quite fifty years ago; and 
after some vicissitudes, it should seem 
that John Adams, the patriarch of this 
colony, with four other Englishmen, 
and an equal number of male native 
Otaheitans, with a corresponding 
number of females, took refuge in this 
little Island of Pitcairn, Here, from 
accident and the effects of ungoverned 
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passions, their population was soon dis 
minished. One man fell from a cliff 
and was killed—the others quarrelled 
as to the possession of the females, 
and in a few months Adams and his 
three companions, with seven women 
in all, and with the children then ex- 
isting, not amounting to twenty indi. 
viduals, were the inhabitants of. the 
island. It was a spot by no means 
abounding in articles of sustenance, 
Animal food there was none, save 
such as could be derived from a few 
rabbits and rats. The birds were 
principally sea fowl; and upon their 
eggs, and upon the fish, with which 
the coast abounded, the colonists for 
the most part subsisted—obtaining a 
precarious livelihood with much toil 
and some danger—and ekeing out 
these scanty supplies with the fruits 
which the woods afforded. Grain 
they had none, nor, as it should seem, 
any variety of esculent vegetables. 
When discovered, Adams and his de- 
scendants had been upon the island 
forty years and upwards; and during 
this period the numbers of this singu- 
lar colony amounted to one hundred 
and eighty persons of all ages. Here 
the theory of Malthus had taken its 
full swing in practice. Not content 
with doubling their numbers in each 
twenty-five years, this prolific commu- 
nity had at least oc-tupled itself in 
forty years ; but is there any man to 
believe that this was in consequence 
of the truth of this theory? If so, then 
such believer must hold, that out of 
their rabbits and their rats, these colo- 
nists contrived to obtain more and 
better dinners than the House of Lords 
could do from their estates, if compa- 
rative plenty or scarcity of victuals 
be the cause of high or low states of 
population; for, whilst the one went on 
decreasing, the other went on increas- 
ing at this fearful rate! This, my Lord, 
it is impossible to believe; but upon 
the principle I have laid down, how 
easily is the whole accounted for ?— 
These colonists thus rapidly increased, 
not because they had abundance to 
sustain life, but for the opposite rea- 
son, because their fare was meagre 
and scanty, and obtained only through 
incessant exercise and exposure of all 
kinds. Thus they “ increased and 
multiplied,” whilst the manors of the 
luxurious lords were passing into alien 
hands for want of heirs, and the se. 
cond estate was literally eating itself 
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off the face of the earth. It may be 
said that these islanders were removed 
from contact with many contagious 
diseases. ‘'True—but were they more 
so than the children of the English 
peers, surrounded with their wide and 
lofty park walls, and secured by every 
means man can devise from the vicissi- 
tudes of heat and cold, the stroke of 
the sun, or the chill of the damp 
evening sea-breeze? Not so; deprived 
of medicine or medical assistance in 
case of disease or accidents, their ex- 
posure to casualties must have been 
great, and I defy you or any one, my 
Lord, to account for the different situ- 
ations of these two bodies of persons, 
with any show of probability, on 
grounds other than those I have ad- 
duced. 

Similar consequences are observed 
to take place in the black population 
of the Southern United American 
States. The numbers of the slaves 
increase, whilst the emancipated Ne- 
groes or freed-blacks decrease in 
numbers. The first are worked and 
moderately fed. The second, desti- 
tute of taste for the most ordinary 
luxuries, are enabled by a little labour 


to indulge themselves to the uttermost 
in the vulgar sensualities of our na- 
ture ; and the consequence is remarked 
by Americans to be as I have descri- 
bed it. 

Still these are extreme and insulated 


instances. Let us take larger bodies, 
with the circumstances of whose lives 
we are familiar, and see whether the 
theory of Malthus explains the pheno- 
mena better than I can do, or so well. 
Look, my Lord, at the “ Society of 
Friends,” or “ Quakers,” as they 
were at first derisively called. This 
sect is probably the most opulent in 
proportion to its numbers of all the 
bodies of Dissenters. It keeps its 
own poor in so admirable a manner, 
that a destitute, or even apparently 
poor Quaker, is not to be seen—thé 
members of this body almost univer- 
sally marry, and yet not having been 
aided by accessions to their numbers 
by means of conversion to any extent, 
it is believed that the body has de- 
creased during the last century. I 
cannot find that they have the means 
of a correctknowledge of their numbers 
at any stated periods, but this is their 
impression. Some may deny the de- 
crease, but no one argues for any 
sensible increase, This might puzzle 
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Malthus, but I will take another body 
as an instance of the slowness of jn. 
crease where men are properly fed, 
Of this body your Lordship has, | 
believe, some knowledge—I mean the 
body of the freemen or free bur. 
gesses of the town from which I now 
address your Lordship—Neweastle. 
upon-Tyne. Here I have better data 
on which to proceed. The freemen of 
Newcastle, need hardly tell your Lord. 
ship, have had, up to the commence. 
ment of the last half century, an al. 
most entire and complete monopoly of 
the trade of this flourishing town. No 
non-freeman was, before that time, 
allowed to open a shop within the 
liberties of the town and county of 
Newcastle. Of many of the employ. 
ments they enjoyed also a monopoly— 
the corporate offices were filled by 
them alone. The election of members 
of Parliament being also vested in 
them, they exclusively had the enjoy- 
ment of almost all the local Govern. 
ment official situations, as well as of 
those under the corporation. They 
possessed property, both separately, as 
companies or guildries, and conjointly 
—they tenanted hospitals exclusively, 
and were in every possible way a 
favoured caste, enjoying all “ the good 
things” of one of the richest corpora- 
tions in England or any where else. 
Hence, without gross imprudence, no 
free burgess needed to be poor—all 
might be, and many were, prosperous 
and wealthy. There were two ways 
of obtaining the freedom of the town 
—inheritance and servitude—but as all 
the sons of a freeman were free by 
birth, they had ample means (accord- 
ing to Mr Malthus) for increasing 
their numbers. Strange to say, with 
all these aids, and with the extrinsic 
aid of the perpetual addition of free- 
men by servitude, they do not seem to 
have done so materially, at all events 
not during the last hundred-and- 
twenty years. The means I have of 
shewing this is by a reference to the 
books of the stewards of the com- 
panies, which give the poll on all the 
contested elections from the year 1710 
inclusive. The extracts I have ob- 
tained through the kindness of my ex- 
cellent friend their worthy secretary, 
and his are the calculations of the 
numbers actually voting. Before, 
however, going into these results, I 
shall show, from the same source, the 
probable proportion of the additions 
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to'the body by persons acquiring free- 
dom by servitude. 

The following table shows the 

Birth. 

43 claimed. 
40 
47 
86 
31 


1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 


Totals, 247 


Of these my friend remarks, “ 311 
persons only were admitted. 1 do not 
know the proportion of the parties 
admitted by birth or servitude, but 
conclude they are in the same ratio as 
the claimants.”” Thus, then, it should 
seem that the additions by servitude 
have more than kept pace with those 
by birth. The chief cause of non- 
admission is the inability or unwilling- 
ness of many to pay the Fees, which 
amount to about ight Pounds—a 
heavy sum for a young man in narrow 
/ circumstances. This obstacle, how- 
ever, generally disappears before con- 
tested elections, when those, whose 
claims are valid, become mysteriously 
possessed of the needful for “ taking 
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numbers claiming freedom on each 
ground for five years. 


Servitude. 

83 claimed. 

57 

63 

88 

59 

ae Great total, 

350 597 claimants. 


up their freedom,” as it is called! 
The servitude, however, must be a 
bond fide apprenticeship of seven years ; 
and the omission of the father to take 
up freedom bars the son, though the 
grandfather may have been free. 

I shall now give the particulars of 
the polls at all the cortested elections, 
from that of the year 1710, down to 
the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
From these returns your Lordship 
will see that the number of votes given 
in the election of 1722 is nearly 
equal to the numbers polled in the 
other subsequent great contests which 
occurred jn 1741, in 1774, in 1777, 
and in 1780. 


Numbers of votes polled at the contested Elections for Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
calculated from the books of the Stewards of the Incorporated Companies, by 
John Brown, Esq., Secretary to the Stewards :— 


A.D. 

1710. Sir William Blackett, 
Mr Wrightsen, 

Mr W. Carr, itis. S 
Sir William Blackett, 
Mr Wrightsen, 

Mr Clavering, 

Mr W. Carr, Ba 
Sir William Blackett, 
Mr Wrightsen, ‘ 
Sir William Blackett, 
Mr N. Fenwick, . 
Mr Carr, Py ee 25 
Mr Walter Blackett, . 
N. Fenwick, . , 
Mr W. Carr, ores 
Sir Walter Blackett, . 
Mr N. Fenwick, . 
Matthew Ridley, . 
William Carr, . 

Sir Walter Blackett, 
Sir Matthew Ridley 
Captain Phipps, 

Mr Delaval, . 

Sir John Trevelyan, 
A. R. Stoney Bowes, 
Sir Matthew Ridley, 
A. R. S. Bowes, . 

Mr Delaval, . 
VCL. XLI, NO.CCLVII, 


1715. 
1722. 
1727. 
1734, 


1741. 


1774. 


1777. 
1780. 


Votes. 
1177 
886 
609 


Two days only. 
1700 voters probably. 


No time given. 


Probably 2000 voters. 


Three days. 
Probably 2000 voters. 


Eight days. 
1795 voters. 


A great contest. Six days. 
2391 voters. 


A great contest. 
2162 voters. 


2231 voters. 


2245 voters. 
2% 
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1820. The Hon. Mr Scott, 
Sir Matthew Ridley, 
Mr Ellison, 


From all this it is eyident, that 
though it is certain that the popu- 
lation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has 
been steadily increasing, and from 
causes capable of being easily pointed 
out, the freemen or free burgesses, 
despite the aid of those acquiring free- 
dom by apprentices ty haye not ma- 
terially added to that increase. Yet, 
according to the notions of Malthus, 
this particular set of men, favourably 
situated as they have been as to worldly 
circumstances, ought to have been ac- 
tive agents in this increase. What, 
then, has here checked the “ geometri- 
cal ratio?” Vice, misery, or moral 
restraint?’’ Nothing of the kind. I 
can answer for it, that none of these 
have existed in any extraordinary de- 
gree for many years amongst the free- 
amen of Newcastle. 

I shall now, my Lord, attempt to 
show, by some more extended enqui- 
ries, how far these ideas of mine are 
borne out by national statistics, by a 
comparison of the known states of the 
population of countries or parts of 
countries, with those of other coun- 
tries or parts of countries, comparing at 
the same time the modes of living in 
alland each. I shall endeavour to show 
this—And first, I would refer your 
Lordship generally to the state of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and to that of 
Ireland, and compare these states with 
that of Belgium. 

The food of the Scotch Highlanders 
is, your Lordship knows, mostly oat- 
meal, fish, and potatoes, and other escu- 
lent vegetables. The food of the Irish 
(abundant as that country is in cattle) 
is, as we all know, much thesame, In 
these countries, families of sixteen, 
eighteen, or twenty children, are quite 
common ; and amongst the poor, un- 
happily the great mass of the people, 
eight, ten, or even a dozen children are 
universally to be met with. What the 
real average family amongst these 
classes, in these countries, actually is, I 
do not know ; but I should calculate it 
at not less than siz living children to 
eachfamily. Contrast this with the rich 
pastoral country of the Netherlands, 
where flesh meat, and rich cheese, and 
milk, constitute the food of the inha- 
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bitants to a great extent. In these 
countries a family of half the number 
of a Highland or Irish family would 
be, and is looked at as a prodigy, and 
the father and mother would probably 
be presented to King Leopold as most 
meritoriously adding to the number of 
his lieges—without a thought of Mal. 
thus. This, however, is a general 
comparison, and I shall now go more 
methodically to work, and show how 
the calculated populations of various 
countries rise or fall according to the 
nature and quantity of their food. 
The most striking and curious ex- 
emplification of the effects of the dif- 
ferent modes of living upon population, 
is to be found, perhaps, in the statistics 
of the Russian empire, including, as it 
does, various races of people, living in 
climates the most different, upon soils 
the most opposite in quality, and all 
under one government, though forei 
to each other.in habits, modes of life, 
and language. The great area of the 
Russian empire, that is to say, all its 
Asiatic, and a large part of its Euro. 
pean dominions, is inhabited by people 
the most truly pastoral of any exist- 
ing in the world. Their wealth is 
cattle—their exports the tallow, hides, 
and horns—their food the flesh. A 
small portion of the Russian empire is, 
however, of a totally different charac- 
ter. The kingdom of Poland, and the 
provinces bordering upon it, are essen- 
tially corn countries, and hence the 
food of the people is totally different 
from that of the population of the rest 
of the immense empire of the Czars. 
Throughout the immense pastoral pro- 
vinces,where the cattle are hilled for the 
sake of the tallow and hides, the flesh, 
salted or frozen, is of course the food 
of the people, being so plentiful as to 
be almost valueless. his is appa- 
rent in the fact, that even in the 
capital, in St Petersburg itself, beef 
may always be had at a price hardly 
amounting. to an English penny. per 
lb., and the very choicest meat at three 
halfpence, English, per lb., though the 
cattle are driven from a great distance 
for the supply of the capital; and frozen 
game and salt meats of all descriptions 
are plentiful and cheap in the extreme. 





* In 1832, the number of freemen resident within seven miles of Newcastle, was 


1639 only. (Mr Prewn’s note.) 
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It is also to be observed, that there 
exist no political or other cheeks tg 
the increase of the Russian population. 
The serfs being a valyable part of the 
estate, the Russian landlord, sq far 
from wishing to clear his lands, counts 
up his beors, as he does his cattle, by 
the head, wishing both to increase ; 
and the conseriptions for the armies 
are far more burthensome in his eyes, 
when directed towards the two, than 


Name of Divisions. 


Russtan Empire, 
(divided into) 
European Asia, 
Kingdom of Poland, 
Asiatic Russia, 
American Russia, 


Here then we see that in the king- 
dom of Poland, where corn is a great 
proportion of the food of the people, 
rather than animal: food, but at the 
same time with abundance of it, the 
numbers on a Russian square mile are 
1544 individuals, or nearly ten times 
the average of all the rest of the em- 


Division. 


Courland, . - . 
Western Russia, ; 
(including’) 
Government of Wilna, 
of Grodno, 
of Bialystock, 
of Witepsk, 
of Mohilew, 
of Minsk, 
of Volhynia, 
of Podolia, 


{ have been thus particular, in order 
to show that this population is spread 
equally over these countries, and not 
arising from masses collected in a few 
large cities or towns. 

If we contrast with these tables some 
of the lesser divisions of Eastern or 
Asiatic Russia, the difference will ‘be 
found to be; even under the most 


Names of Divisions. 


Kincpom oF Kasan, . 
Gincluding’) 
Government of Kasan, 
of Viatka, 
of Perm, 
of Simbrisk, 
of Pinsa, 
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Square miles 
367,494 
"72,861 
268,339 


Square miles in it, 
(iractions omitted). 


7,587 
1,081 


1,832 
1,394 


Square miles. 


11,521 


371 
’ ‘on alta stock on his estate. 

earing all these circumstances in 
mind, Tet us look at ee de- 
tailed in * M, Hassel’s tables of the 
population of Russja,” as reprinted by 
Malte Brun, taking first the great divi- 
sions, In giving these I must premise, 
that the Russian squore mile of M. 
Hassel is equal to twenty English 
square miles, or rather more than /wo 
English square leagues. 


Population. No. of people to 
in it. a square ‘inile. 


59,263,700 161 


44,118,600 
8,541,900 1,544 
11,663,200 433 

50,000 24 


606 
2,293 


24,000 


pire! If we take more minute divi- 
sions, the same sean show them- 
selves. In the Duchy of Courland, 
for instance, and in Western Russia, 
the results are as follows. These coyn- 
tries border upon Poland, and are for 
the most part similar as to the other 
circumstances. 


Persons toa 
square mile. 


1,142 
1,125 


Population. 


581,300 
8,488,900 


509 


1,357,400 
868,100 
224,600 
934,900 
985,400 

1,160,100 

1,496,300 

1,462,190 


1,255 
1,619 
1,422 
1,398 
1,073 

633 
1,072 
1,542 


326 
158 
668 
918 


948 


favourable circumstances, very stri- 
king. Let us instance the two king- 
doms of Kasan and Astrakhan. These 
contain some of the finest pastoral 
provinces of Russia. ‘The qiantities - 
of tallow produced by them are very 
large, and of remarkably fine quality, 
though less skilfully dealt with than in 
other districts. 


Population. 
5,746,250 


Persons to each 
mile. 


498 


915 
582 
212 
798 
1,331 


1,128 
2,221 
5,996 
1,402 

7717 


1,028,150 
1,293,800 
1,269,900 
1,119,400 
1,035,000 
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Names of Divisions. 


Kinepom or ASTRAKHAN; « 
(including) 
Government of Astrakhan, 
of Sawtow, 3 
of Orenburgh, 


These tables, published under sanc- 
tion of the Russian Government, are, 
past doubt, substantially correct. The 
contrasts they present are surely ex- 
traordinary ; and what is there in the 
theory of Malthus to account for these 
discrepancies, unless vice, misery, and 
moral restraint can be shown to exist 
where animal food is to be had nearly 
gratis, and where population is en- 
couraged both by the owners of the 
soil, and the government of the coun- 
try! 

Such results, one would imagine, 
might have led M. Malte Brun, and 
others conversant with such details, to 
have doubted of the soundness of the 
notion, that mere populousness was a 
sign of the prosperity of nations. 
Theories, however, are spectacles 


through which men unhappily look at 
facts, as the following extract from M. 
Malte Brun’s description of France 


(for to France I now turn) will evince. 
Thus speaks Malte Brun of Southern 
France :— 

** We have had occasion to observe 
the mild climate, the romantic sites, 
and the remains of Roman -power in 
the twenty-eight departments that form 
the southern region of France. The 
inhabitants, it has been seen, are fa- 
voured by nature; the different pro- 
ductions are admirably suited for their 
country ; with the ‘exception of the 
mountains, the soil is every-where 
fruitful. But if the population be com- 

. pared with the surface, it will be found 
that the result accords ill with the na- 
tural advantages of the same vast 
region which makes up more than a 
third part of the kingdom. The ex- 
tent is equal to 9000 square leagues ; 
the population to 8,404,000 indivi- 
duals ; thus the number of inhabitants 
to every square league does not amount 
to nine hundred and thirty-four, a 
result below the mean number in the 
other divisions of the same country. 
Such facts are not without their value ; 
(tres veritable, M. Malte Brun!) if 
the best and most fruitful part of 
France is comparatively poor and ill- 
peopled, it proves how much the mu- 
nificence of nature may be surpassed 
by the industry and resources of man. 
Government, too, may derive an im- 
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mile. 


118 
57 


Population. 


2,598,700 
3,899 222,700 
4,297 1,333,500 310 
5,626 1,043,500 185 
portant lesson from the same fact ; it 
may thus be taught to appreciate the 
elements of its wealth and power. 
Thirteen departments make up the 
western region ; the population rela. 
tively to the surface is greater than 
the last, for 5,428,000 inhabitants are 
scattered over a surface of 4200 square 
leagues ; consequently, the average 
number to every square league ex- 
ceeds 1290. Still the advantages of 
education are little known in the 
western region ; in that point it is al- 
most on a level with the preceding, 
How much, then, might the popula. 
tion and wealth be increased, if igno. 
rance no longer formed a barrier to 
the expansion of industry ?”—Malte 
Brun, Geography, vol. viii. p. 273. 
Let us analyze this passage, strange 
and self-contradictory as it is. The 
southern departments of France, it 
seems, are eminently fruitful. But 
then the people are only 934 to the 
square league—much below the mean 
number of other divisions. TZhere- 
Sore, says he, these districts are com- 
paratively poor and ill-peopled, and 
places them below the other better 
peopled regions with 1290 to the 
square league, admitting, at the same 
time, that, in point of education and 
science, they are on a par! He, in 
the same breath, blames the Govern- 
ment for this disparity.. Now, is not 
this monstrous, my Lord? Here we 
have a region stigmatized as “ poor,” 
because it divides greater natural 
wealth amongst fewer inhabitants than 
another region. At the same time, 
we have this other region held forth 
as comparatively better, because it has 
more people, though these’ people are 
admitted to have no more scientific 
skill than their rivals to do away with 
the effects of the natural sterility of 
their soil, and augment their means 
of living comfortably nearer to their 
numerical extent. How, too, was a 
Government to help this? If the 
really poor country—I mean the Re 
pulous one—were to be helped, Go- 
vernment might do this, either by giv- 
ing them money and provisions, oF 
enabling them to emigrate. But how 
is it to help the really rich district? 
If, in despite of the absence.of Mak 
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thus’s check of * misery,” they will 
not produce more children—if, ac- 
cording to Malte Brun, they will not 
produce this unerring evidence of * in- 
dustry ’’—how, in the name of all that 
js rational, can “Government” help 
that? The truth here is, that the po- 
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verty has produced the population ; 
and, in proof of this, I shall cite as 
evidence the poorest province of all 
France—the province which all travel- 
lers agree in describing as being the | 
likest to Ireland—Bretagne or Brit. 

tany. It is as follows :— 


1376 Population to the square league, 
1470 

1157 

1661 

1405 


5)7069 


And yet this is confessedly the poor- 
est and most squalid, the least com- 
fortable and most ragged, of the 
French departments : so true is it that 
want and numbers always go on in- 
creasing together, and vice versa. 

Let us now look at India, and we 
shall find precisely the same results. 
In the immense territory of Indostan, 
it is well known that the principal 
food of the inhabitants is rice. The 
. Braminical religion forbids the use of 
animal food, and this religion is pre- 
dominant over the greater portion of 
this vast region. The consequence of 
this mode of life is, that the numbers 
of the people so press upon their 
means of subsistence, that famines 
frequently occur, and the population 
is actually thinned, for a brief space, 
by death from hunger ; soon, however, 
to be replenished by fresh myriads. 

M. Malte Brun states the area of 
Indostan, including both the British 
and native territories, at one million 
two hundred and eighty thousand 
square miles English. This broad 
expanse is crossed by chains of im- 
mense mountains quite uninhabitable, 
and much of the more level parts of 
the country is yet forest, swamp, and 
jungle, the domain of the elephant, 
the tiger, the buffalo, and the rhino- 
ceros ; and yet the population is esti- 
mated as high as one hundred and 
thirty-four millions of human beings, 
being, in round numbers, about eleven 
hundred to the British square league 
for the whole, which is far beyond 
that of the most fertile departments of 
the beautiful country of France, and 
probably, if the space they in fact 
occupy could be accurately estimated, 
far beyond that of any European 
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country, not excepting even poor and 
miserable Ireland, which is the most 
populous of all. In China, similar 
causes are known to have produced 
similar consequences ; and frightful 
scenes of child-murder and child- 
abandonment are believed to be of 
constant occurrence throughout the 
Celestial empire. The exact popula- 
tion can only be guessed at, and the 
guesses are various. llerstein, in 
1743, estimated the Chinese people 
at one hundred and ninety-eight mil- 
lions, which Malte Brun reduces to one 
hundred and fifty millions, but which 
Macartney, in 1795, made to amount 
to three hundred and thirty millions. 
Taking the medium of two hundred 
millions, the result to the square mile 
is enormous, the area of China being 
only one million two hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine square miles, or, in 
round numbers, one hundred and 
forty-five thousand square leagues— 
whilst Macartney’s estimate would 
give two thousand seven hundred 
persons to every square league of this 
immense empire; which, however, 
over-peopled as it is known to be, is 
hardly credible. But what a contrast 
here with beef-crammed, gross, swi- 
nish Russia ! 

It is lamentable to think, my Lord, 
that next to these Eastern countries, one 
of the most populous in the world is 
poor and squalid Ireland. The entire 
area of Ireland is 31,875 square Eng- 
lish miles. The population is now 
eight millions, at least ; but if the 
rate of increase from 1821 to 1831 be 
taken, probably nearer eight millions 
and a-half, or, in round numbers, two 
thousand five hundred persons to each 
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square league; and this in a country 
from which mucli of the wheat, and 
jiearly all the live-stock are exported, 
atid where it is known that, out of 
twenty thillion deres; only fourteen 
niillions are cultivated, or in any way 
productive of food for the inhabi- 
tants. In countries where pasturage 
and tillage are both pursued, and the 
food of the inhabitants is of ave- 
ragé goodness, the population is al- 
ways moderate. In highly fertile 
Italy, for instance, there are sixteén 
millions of persons upon ten thousand 
French square leagues, which are its 
area, being 1600 to the league—and the 
rate of increase is trifling—the average 
of births to a marriage being three 
only. In the Netherlatids, which is be- 
yond question the most fertile and most 
and best cultivated tract in Europe 
where there are no mountains; and 
hardly an impediment to tillage ; in 
shirt, where every rood of land is pro- 
diictive, and where pasturage and till- 
age are equally pursuetl, we have 
similar results, 4 stationary and not im- 
moderate population, living well; and 
their numbers only in accordance 
with theif food. In this beautiful 
country; which is like one great gar- 
den, there is not one person for each 
hectare of land (two and a-half acres 
English), despite the influx of persons 
thither since tle énd of the war in 
1815, and yet these lands are nearly 
all in the highest state of produc- 
tiveness (a population below that of 
half-cultivated, half-starved Ireland) ; 
whilst here, instead of families of a 
dozen children being seen, the average 
produce of a marriage ‘is only four 
children ; and the population reiains 
neatly stationary, the proportion of 
deaths to births being of cotirse very 
high. The increase of population in 
the United States has been much 
hatped upon by Mr Malthus and 
others. Of this I have only to say, 
that, of all countries, it is the least 
likely for obtaining true restilts ; the 
immigration there of persons, fleeing 
from the wretchedness of Europe, be- 
ing so sreat atid constant as to baffle 
ealetilation. 

Here, my Lord, I conclude, not 
from wait of matter, but from a fear 
of tedious repetition, The facts I 
have adduced, however, are enough 
for me. 

I conclude from thet the following 
axioms, a8 td the truth of which I am 
confident : 
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lst, That where a people are am; 
and sufficiently supplied with mi 
food, their tendency is upon the whole 

not to increase. ; 

2d, That in all societies so sup: 
plied, the great bulk of the pop 
tion are stationary as to number; and 
that any increase at one end amongst 
the poorest is courterdcted by a dimi- 
nution at the dthet éiid amongst the 
luxurious. 

3d, That this law genéfally per. 
vades tiature, inasmuch 48 the in: 
ferior aiiitnals, aiid all vegétable pro- 

uctions, tease to be productive if 
their food or soil be naturally or arti. 
ficially too abundant or too rich. 

4th, That, on the other hand, if the 
species be endangered, by want of 
sufficient sustenance, or by other enfee. 
bling causes; the tendency to increase 
is immediately augmented, and that 
this general law pervades the vege- 
table as well as animal kingdom. 

5th, That these laws clearly ae. 
count for the great differences as to 
inerease of population in different 
countries, and that no other theory 
has accounted, nor can atcount, for 
these differences. 

Such, my Lord, are the effeets 
which the foregoing considerations 
have produced upon my mind. That 
they should produce a similar impres- 
sion upon your Lordship’s, it would 
be arrogant in me to hope. If, how- 
ever, this paper should meet the eye 
of your Lordship; and have cogency 
enough to induce you to pause and 
reconsider this question, or deem it 
worthy of a reconsideration; I shall 
be amply repaid by the feeling that 
I have not, at all events, written in 
vain. Nor do I altogether despait of 
this; because I, like your Lordship, 
was at one time wholly subdued by 
the at once confident and plausible 
assertions of Malthus, to which, at 
that period; I had absolutely nothing to 
oppose; but which, lam now convin 
are altogether futile, and founded ot 
a total ignorance of physiology and 
existing facts. 

With every deference for your Lord- 
ship, and a deep respect for your Lotd- 
ship’s great and varied acquitements 
and talents, 

I have the honour to remain; 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and humble servant, 
Tomas DousLepaY, 
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ON FICTITIOUS VOTES. 


Wedelightin fiction ; for though per- 
haps not so wonderful as truth, it is just 
as instructive, and far more agreeable. 
But we detest ‘Fictitious Votes ;” 
and still more do we detest the sense- 
Jess jargon which we have lately heard 
about them. There are, however, 
some considerations which at present 
almost force the subject upon us; and 
we hope, therefore, that our readers 
will bear with us, while, in a very few 
words, we endeavour to put it in its 
just light. 

The clamour, then, which has re- 
cently been made against these so- 
called fictitious votes, seem to us not 
only unreasonable and unmeaning, 
but of a tendency the most dangerous ; 
tending, we think, to consequences 
which have probably never been con- 
templated by many even of those who 
lend to it the sanction of their names. 
The causes of it can hardly need to be 
pointed out to any one who has ob- 
served the progress of political events 
in Scotland (and to Scotland we shall 
confine our present observations) dur- 
ing these three or four years past ; 
they are to be found in the natural, 
though probably to many persons the 
unlooked-for operation of that great 
charter of our rights and liberties, the 
Reform Bill. It was the avowed ob- 
ject of the authors of that measure, 
that the elective franchise should be 
based on PROPERTY—the only basis, 
surely, on which any sober-minded 
man would ever wish to see it rest. 
Many, no doubt, were our objections 
to the mode in which this object 
was carried into effect in the Reform 
act: but let that pass ; it is sufficient 
for our present purpose that it is agreed 
on all hands, that property does 
form the foundation of our present 
political rights. Now it is quite clear, 
that property has ever been and must 
ever be Conservative ; and it is equally 
clear, that if political influence has any 
relation to property at all, it must 
always in process of time come to bear 
atolerably accurate proportion to it. 
While the country was yet reeling 
under the shock which its whole social 
fabric received in the enactment of the 
Reform Bill, this was perhaps less ap- 
parent; but the experience of more 
recent and tranquil years, and the state 
of parties at the present moment, must 
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convince every one of the indestructi- 
ble strength of this all-important 
principle. Property has in many 
places resumed, and is every where fast 
resuming its natural and legitimate in- 
fluence. Hence the recent triumphs 
of Conservatism ; hence the cheering 
prospect of a return to peace, order; 
and good Government ; and hence the 
clamour of the Whigs against what, 
either with reckless disregard of truth, 
or in profound ignorance of the sub- 
ject, they are pleased to term “ ficti- 
tious votes.” 

No one who considers the subject 
for a single moment can doubt that 
this is the true and only cause of the 
outery which has lately been raised by 
the Whigs on this subject; for in 
every thing that has been said by 
them as to fictitious votes, though the 
meaning is, in many respects, to the 
last degree obscure aud unintelligible; 
it is yet quite manifest that there is a 
constant reference to those cases ge- 
nerally in which the elective franchise 
has been obtained with the avowed 
object of strengthening the Conserva- 
tive interest. The plain English of 
this, of course, just is— we feel that 
the property of the country is against 
us; the political power which we have 
obtained by means of other influences, 
which are temporary, precarious, and 
unstable, is thus in a fair way of being 
wrested from us, and this must be 
averted just by the old expedient of 
rendering one portion of the commu- 
nity hateful to another portion of it.” 
It is true that they now find them- 
selves in a position in which they nei- 
ther know ¢o what portion of the com- 
munity the language of discord can 
be addressed, with a due regard to 
their own safety, nor can venture to 
explain against what portion of it it is 
directed: for; on the one hand, they 
are well aware that the answer to it 
may be the answer of pure Radical- 
ism; and, on the other hand, they feel 
that any attempt at explanation must 
just bring them at once to the ludi- 
crous acknowledgment that they ob- 
ject to all political influence whatever 
which is not exercised in their own 
Still, however, this is, and 
must be, the true meaning of all that 
has lately been said on this subject of 
* fictitious votes ;” for if this term be 
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thus applied generally to cases where 
votes have been obtained in order to 
strengthen the adverse political inte- 
rest, we would beg to enquire what 
other ground can be assigned for the 
application to such cases of any ex- 
pression implying reproach or oblo- 
quy ? No man, surely, will maintain 
that the motives from which property, 
or any right with regard to property, 
may have been obtained, can affect 
the nature of the right itself; and 
surely no one professing liberal prin- 
ciples will contend that the acquisition 
of such a right, with a view to the 
elective franchise, and thus, of course, 
to the extension of the constituency, 
and the enlargement of the basis of 
our representation, is not rather praise- 
worthy than blamable. Neither can 
any one contend that the transfer of 
such rights with this view, provided it 
be a legal transfer, is not a fair and 
legitimate exercise of the right of pro- 
perty, and a fair and legitimate ex- 
tension of political influence. And if 
such a question is to be decided, not 
.on its own principles, but by an ap- 
peal to the practice of our adversaries, 
surely no one will deny that they have 
been at least as diligent in what has 
been termed “the creation of votes 
for party purposes” as the Conserva- 
tives—with this only difference, that 
as the property of the country is 
against them, probably in at least the 
proportion of ten to one, they have, of 
course, found this source of influence 
limited in a like proportion. 

We have frequently heard it said, 
that all parties, whether Conserva- 
tives, Whigs, or Radicals, have, with 
regard to this matter, been equally 
* uuscrupulous ;” and that they all 
have gone “to the very verge of the 
law.” But we confess that we are 
quite unable to perceive why any one 
should have the slightest “ scruple”’ in 
claiming the elective franchise in any 
circumstances, or onany species of right 
which are recognised by the Reform 
act as giving him a just title io it; nor 
can we understand why any one should 
not go to “the very verge of the law” 
in such a case. No doubt there may 
be many questions between man and 
iman, where one party could not go to 
the very verge of the law without 
committing gross injustice to the other 
party. No honest man, for instance, 
would go to the very verge of the law 
in order to avoid the payment of his 
just debts. But why any one need 
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hesitate in taking all that the law gives - 
him in establishing his right to the 
elective franchise, we own that we 
have not been able to discover ; nor do 
we believe that the most stern moral. 
ist would be able to assign a reason 
for it. 

But then we have been asked, how 
can you defend an extension of the 
right of suffrage, which has the effect 
of “ swamping the real constituency?” 
This is a question to which the Whigs 
have of late perpetually recurred in 
this discussion, and with an air of 
simplicity and innocence which might 
surely touch the most obdurate heart, 
We fear, however, that even this ques- 
tion—the last refuge of a losing cause 
—will also meet with its answer with 
even the most simple of their auditors. 
And that answer will probably sug- 
gest itself in the form of this other 
question, ** What is the real constitu. 
ency?” Is it those who support the 
Whigs? or those who support the 
Conservatives? or those who support 
the Radicals? This, to be sure, might 
be a very convenient definition for 
any one of these parties; but, unlucki- 
ly, it is not the'true one. The true 
constituency is, of course, just another 
name for those to whom the right of 
suffrage is given by the Reform bill, 
and who have availed themselves of 
that right ; and how it can be said that 
any one part of them isswampeq by any 
other part, in the way here stated, is 
quite beyond our comprehension. If 
there has been any swamping in the case, 
it would be easy to-show that it has been 
of a totally different description ; but 
to assert that any number of ten-pound 
voters—say, a hundred of them—are 
swamped by the addition of another 
hundred, equally respectable, equall. 
intelligent, and equally capable in all 
respects to judge of public affairs and 
public men, seems to be a climax of 
folly such as probably has never before 
been attained out of bedlam—where, 
by the by, it seems always to have been 
a favourite theory with the inmates that 
the minority have been “ swamped” 
by the majority. 

On this part of the question it is 
plain that much might be said of the 
conduct of the Whig party as afford- 
ing a refutation of their own argu- 
ment; for if the increase of votes, in 
order to strengthen political influence, 
can, by any process of reasoning, be 
represented as ‘ the swamping of the 
true constituency,” how (we might 
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ask) do they happen to have availed 
themselves of precisely the same me- 
thod for this purpose to the utmost 
limit of their means and opportunities ? 
This, however, is a view of the case 
on which we shall not dwell ; because 
it does not appear to us that this or any 
similar question ought ever to be dis- 
cussed in the spirit of mere recrimina- 
tion. If the extension of Conservative 
influence in the way referred to is 
wrong, we have no wish to justify it 
by the conduct of our adversaries ; and 
we will therefore not refer to it further 
than as it not merely gives an extremely 
bad grace to all that they have said on 
this subject, but serves more effectual- 
ly to unmask their real motives. We 
desire the question to be judged of on 
its own merits ; in other words, on the 
principles of the Reform Bill in found- 
ing our political rights on PROPERTY ; 
and on this ground we feel assured that 
the country will at once acquit both 
parties of all political guilt in so far as 
they have merely availed themselves 
of property as the means of extending 
their political influence. 

It is —_ clear, then, that the cla- 
mour of the Whigs on this subject is 


just the last resource of a beaten party 


—beaten on the very ground on which 
they probably believed that they had 
established their power for ever—and 
supported for the present by influences 
which must likewise speedily give way. 
We admit, however, that this by no 
means decides the whole question with 
regard to “ fictitious votes ;”” though 
certainly it in many ways goes very far 
todo so. The enquiry, however, still 
remains—whether there is just ground 
for asserting that any considerable por- 
tion of our Scottish constituency have 
obtained the elective franchise on rights 
which—of course on very different 
views from those which have just been 
adverted to—are to be considered as 
“ fictitious ;"’ and if so, whether there 
are any means of preventing this evil. 
Now we shall immediately show that 
in this enquiry the whole discussion, in 
order to be intelligible, either in its own 
nature or in its objects, must necessa- 
tily turn on this one point—namely, 
whether any thing has been left undone 
whereby a “fictitious vote” (according 
to the definition we shall presently give 
of that term) may be detected. We 
shall demonstrate, that so far as human 
means can avail for that purpose, 
nothing has been left undone ; and that 
any farther legislative enactment on 
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the subject must be vain and fruitless. 
Any question, therefore, as to the fre- 
quency of the evil, even if it could be 
determined, is altogether idle. It of 
course necessarily follows from what 
we have just said, that no such question 
ever can be determined ; but we think 
we may venture to state, there is rea- 
son to believe that it is extremely in- 
frequent. There is the best reason to 
believe this that the case admits of. 
Every vote which stands on the regis- 
ter has been decided by a competent 
court to be a good, and not a fictitious 
vote; and the only ground on which 
it can thenceforth be alleged to be fic- 
titious is this, that the right on which it 
is founded has been made out by means 
of false evidence, or possibly the sup- 
pression of true evidence. Now, how is 
it possible to maintain that this is a fre- 
quent case? We shall see presently that 
every opportunity is given to object to 
the claimant's right, and to traverse 
the evidence by which it is supported ; 
and yet that evidence (on the nature 
of which the whole question depends) 
has been held by the proper judicial 
authority to be true evidence. In 
these circumstances, what ground an 

one can have for saying that the evi- 
dence is false, we cannot imagine.. He 
may have good ground for saying this 
with regard to his own case, or any 
case in which he himself may have 
given false evidence in support of a 
vote, and thus become prone to sus- 
picion of others; or he may have 
such ground where the property claim- 
ed on is his own, and where he there- 
fore must know that the right in ques- 
tion is not possessed by the voter; but 
how there can be such ground“in any 
other case requires an explanation 
which we have not yet met with. No 
one surely, who has considered the 
subject for a moment, can say, in any 
other case whatever, “I can prove 
that your vote was supported by false 
evidence ;”” because even in the very 
limited number of cases in which there 
can be the slightest pretence for say- 
ing this, it is clear that if his proof had 
been adduced in the court where that 
evidence was admitted, it might have 
been met by counter-evidence, by 
which it would either have been 
neutralized, or outweighed, or pro- 
bably shown to be unfounded. Every 
one who is in the least degree ac. 
quainted with such matters, is aware 
that it is scarcely possible to observe 
too much caution in relying on private 
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would go to the very verge of the law 
in order to avoid the payment of his 
just debts. But why any one need 
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information in such cases, in opposi- 
tion to the deliberate and well-consi- 
dered judgment of a court havin 
both parties fairly before it—an 
where any one says, in the face of 
such a judgment, that he knows that 
fictitious votes are prevalent, he proves 
merely this, that he understands no- 
thing whatever of the subject. The 
presumption of course is, that there 
are none; and, as in every case, they 
involve, in one shape or other, the 
guilt of false evidences and in some 
cases (as we shall immediately see) the 
imputation of perjury, or a readiness 
to commit perjury on the part of the 
voter, we think that no one whose 
mind is not poisoned to a hopeless ex- 
tent, either politically or morally, ean 
even suspect that there are many. 

This, we are assured, is the view 
which is taken of the subject by all 
who are familiar with the provisions 
of the Reform Act, and with the pro. 
eeedings of those Courts of Registration 
which constitute by far the most im- 
portant part of the machinery by 
which it operates. We firmly believe 
that the well-informed portion of the 
Whigs themselves, and more especially 
those of the legal profession, regard 
with utter contempt the notion of the 
existence of fictitious votes as a seri- 
ous and prevalent evil; and that as 
for the idea of legislative interference 
on the subject, it has never once enter- 
ed their thoughts. Many of them, 
doubtless, do not scruple to join in 
the clamour on this subject as a means 
of agitation; but we are convinced 
that not a man of them either believes 
the evil to be frequent, or within the 
reach f legislation. 

Sed dis aliter visum. A discussion 
on this matter has recently taken place 
in the House of Commons, and a Com- 
mittee has been appointed for the in- 
vestigation of it. It is probable that 
that Committee have already disco- 
vered the impracticable nature of 
the subject, and that the enemy with 
whom they have to contend, if not a 
mere shadow, does yet not readily 
assume any very tangible shape. It 
is not impossible that they may find 
some difficulty in discovering what 
a ‘fictitious vote” really is; and ha- 
ving already shown, in at least one 
important respect; what it is not; we 
propose now, for their information, to 
turn for a few moments to that other 
branch of the Enquiry. 

. In questions of this description, we 
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can, by any process of reasoning, be 
represented as “ the swamping of the 
true constituency,” how (we might 


[ Mareh, 
ought never to forget that * Definj. 
tions are dangerous ;” and we believe 
that, in the present case, it will bg 
found impossible to adopt any defini. 
tion which is altogether free from ob. 
We think, however, that we 
shall be tolerably safe in saying, un. 
der certain explanations to which we 
shall immediately advert, that a ficti. 
tious vote is one where the voter does 
not possess such a right as is recog. 
nised by the Reform Act as the foun. 
dation of the elective franchise. It 
will be observed, that we here use the 
word “right,” and not the word 
‘¢ qualification ;"" and we do so, be. 
cause the latter term includes various 
circumstances, such as value, and time 
of possession, which do not seem to 
form proper elements in this question, 


The rights recognised by the Re. 
form Act, described in terms which, 
though no doubt very general, are yet 
sufficiently specific for our present 
purpose, may be said to be three in 
number—property, liferent, and ten- 
ancy. Now, we think it may be said, 
that wherever there is not in the eye 
of law one or other of these rights, the 
vote may, be said to be fictitious ; and 
that no vote can be said to be fictitious 
where there és, in the eye of law, any 
one of these rights. 

But then what is the eye of law? 
It can manifestly be nothing else than 
the Registration Court. It is there 
that it must be determined whether 
the right in question is truly a right 
of property, liferent, or.tenaney ; and 
if the claim be. brought fairly before 
it, and is sustained, it is ludicrous to 
speak of the vote which is thus creat- 
ed as “a fictitious vote.” We need not 
say that it may be often a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to determine whether, 
under the cirumstances of the case; a 
right really exists or not; and it is 
always a purely degqi question. The 
claimant himself can, of course, form 
no satisfactory opinion on it ; he mia 
even think most unfavourably of his 
own claim. But whatever doubts 
or misgivings he might himself enter- 
tain on this subject, até set at rest by 
the judginent of the proper court ; and 
until the recent clamour, we hail ima: 
gined that all complaints, frém what 
ever quarter, were thus set at rest 
also. 

But it must, of course, not be for- 
gotten, that ip order that this may 
hold true, it is necessary that the case 
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nothing has been left undone ; and that that it is scarcely possible to observe 
any farther legislative enactment on too much caution in relying on private 
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should be fairly brought before the 
Court of Registration: or,;'in other 
words; that the facts of the case should 
be stated truly. It matiifestly is onl 
under this qualification of our defini- 
tion of a fictitious vote that any such 
yote could havé an existence ; for we 
have seen that the judgment of the 
Court on the true facts of the case must 
at orice stamp it with the character of 
legal reality. It is; therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary; in order to render 
a vote fictitious; either that it should 
have been supported by false evidence, 
or that there should have been a sup- 
pfession of eviderice. It is impossible 
to conceivé how there can be a ficti- 
tious vote without this ingredient of 
fraud on the part of the voter. We 
shall inimediately see that in many 
cases it implies even the guilt of per- 
jury on his part; and we think it can 
hardly fail to oecur to our readers; 
that if those gentlemén, who lavish 
so ituch * eloquence” on this subject, 
are really aware of these circumstan- 
ces, it says but little for their own 
moral perceptions that they should be 
so unsparing in such accusations, 
where, as we have already shown, 
they cannot, by any possibility, know 
them to be well-founded. 

This, then, being the nature of a 
fictitious vote, let us now see whether 
we have been correct in saying that 
there is nothing awanting in the 
Reform Act, or in the way in which 
it has beén administered, in order to 
prevent such an abuse. This, it will 
easily be perceived, is in truth the 
only practical question arising in the 
present disctission. 

Now; it will be plain on a moment’s 
reflection, that the two great means of 
security against false votes are, in the 
first place, to give publicity to the 
claims for enrolment; and; in the 
second place, to give the power of 
deciding on them to able and upright 
judges: In truth we cannot think of 
any other means for attaining this ob- 
ject. Is thé Reform Act then defi- 
cient in either of these respects ? 

With regard to the publication of 
the claims; in ofder that every one may 
have an opportunity of examining and 
objecting to ther, and, of course, of 
checking, as fat as possible, any fraud 
on the part of the claimant, it would 
be quite out of place here to explain 
the curious mechanism of lists, sche- 
dules, churech-doors, schoolmasters, 
town-clerks, and sheriff-elerks, by 
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which the Reform act professes to 
accomplish this purpose. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that in all our enquiries 
we have never once heard a word of 
complaint on this subject except from 
the claimants themselves, or a surmise 
that this part of the system did not at 
least work well for the objectors. 
Then as to the judges in our Registra- 
tion Courts, it is well known that they 
consist of the sheriffs of our counties 
—many of them among the highest 
names at the Scottish bar, and all of 
them men of character and legal ac- 
quirements—and, what is most import. 
ant, of constant judicial experience. 
We believe theré is not one among 
them who does not fully possess the 
confidence of all parties in the dis. 
charge of his duties under the Reform 
Act; and we have never yet heard a 
suggestion of any other class of men 
to whom these duties could be so safe- 
ly intrusted. They are not merely 
laborious and harassing duties, but. 
they demand a familiar and practical 
seers with the whole of our le- 
gal systeni ; for in the questions which 
continually arise, both as to doubtful 
rights and doubtful evidence, there is 
hardly any part of the law, even the 
tiost abstruse and complex; which is 
not continually put in requisition. 
Any set of persons, not of legal habits 
and experience, who should attempt to 
discharge the functions of a Court of 
Registration, would infallibly make 
themselves the laughing-stock, not 
only of the Bar, and of all the inferior 
practitioners; but of claimants, objee- 
tors, and public in general, before 
they had gone half way through the 
first claim. They would pursue their 
benighted path among schedules, ob- 
jections; dispositions, wadsets,; pre: 
cepts,procuratories; infeftments, bonds, 
back-bonds, adjudications, teinds, feu- 
duties; and feudal casualties, amidst 
one unceasing chorus of universal mer- 
rimeiit. We are inclined to believe 
that the unforensic portion of the Com- 
mittee who have undertaken to itves- 
tigate this subject must already be 
fully convinced of this, and wish them- 
selves well out of a scrape into which 
nothing but the inexperience of those 
with whom the discussion originated 
could ever have involved them. 
_ Why is it that we advert to these 
things? Not, surely, in order to speak 
disrespectfully of that Committee, 
which includes several names of the 
highest reputation, and which will, no 
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doubt, do its duty in disthissing the 
subject as wholly impracticable, be- 
fore they have broken many more of 
their teeth upon it. But we advert to 
it because we have perceived, in cer- 
tain instances, a disposition to enter on 
the purely legal details of this ques- 
tion, and to pronounce boldly on cer- 
tain claims as illegal, not only in ma- 
nifest disregard of the sacred line of 
demarcation between legislative and 
judicial functions, but in utter igno- 
rance of the law, or, at least, with 
only that smattering of it, which, per- 
haps, is still worse. 

It seems to be thought, in such in- 
stances, that a certain degree of gene- 
ral information and general ability, 
without legal acquirements, would not 
merely suffice in order to the discharge 
of the duties of our registration judges, 
but actually form a sufficient ground 
on which to review their decisions. 
There appears to be a sort of vague 
and half-formed notion in such cases, 
that that substantial justice, which is 
due both to the claimants and to the 
public, depends not so much on legal 
rules and principles, as on a sort of 
off-hand and easy application of what 
we suppose must be termed * plain 
common-sense.”” Now, we need hard- 
ly say, that this notion, though, like 
every thing which flatters ignorance, 
it may have a certain degree of popu- 
larity among the ignorant, contains 
within it the germ of all iniquity. We 
hope that we speak to no one needing 
to be told that (even if we were to put 
out of view the intricacy of legal 
rights), we never could preserve for a 
moment the purity and consistency of 
justice, without not merely those forms 
which are ancillary to this object, but 
of those legal principles which are the 
only dress in which justice can ever 
dwell among men. Common-sense 
is, no doubt, not only an excellent 
thing in itself, but the chief foundation 
of every thing else which is excellent ; 
but common-sense without law could 
no more show whether certain evi- 
dence ought to be admitted for or 
against a claim, than it could solve 
the Binomial Theorem. The only 
application which mere common-sense 
can possibly have to such cases, is to 
show the propriety of letting them 
alone ; and leaving them to those who 
are competent to the determination of 
them. 

We have said that the decisions of 
these Courts must be held to be. con- 
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clusive as to the reality of the votes 
created by them; so long at least as 
they are unaltered by a competent 
authority. We have no wish, there. 
fore, to speak of any of these decisions 
even with that approbation which 
would imply a right of censure if we 
thought them wrong. But, without 
trespassing in this way on the sacred 
province of judicial determinations, 
we may just ask, with reference to our 
present subject, whether there is the 
slightest reason for saying that our 
Registration Courts have shown any 
favour to fictitious votes? Have not 
many claims been rejected on the sole 
ground of their being fictitious? And 
where then is shadow of reason for 
alleging that others have been ad- 
mitted when their fictitious character 
was brought into the view of the 
Court? Our registration judges can- 
not be alleged to have acted without 
discrimination in this matter ; and we 
look in vain for any argument which 
tends to show that they have not dis- 
criminated rightly. 

But they have done more than this; 
they have given to some of the provi- 
sions of the Reform Act an interpre- 
tation, as to which we believe that all 
lawyers do by no means concur, with 
the express view of preventing ficti- 
tious votes. We shall just mention 
two important instances of this. It is 
well known to every lawyer, that, un- 
der the terms of the Reform statute, 
it is extremely doubtful whether it was 
contemplated by the legislature that 
an objector in a disputed claim should 
have power to resort, in proof of his 
objection, to the oath of the claimant, 
and many serious doubts and difficul- 
ties have been stated as to giving to 
the act such a construction. Never- 
theless, we believe that one and all of 
our Courts of Registration have given 
their sanction to this mode of proce- 
dure; and they have done so, of 
course, frum an anxiety that, in every 
case, the whole truth should, as far as 
possible, be fully elicited. Every lawyer 
will at once understand us when we 
say, that, by most of our registration 
judges, this species of evidence has 
been, moreover, adopted on principles 
which render it much more unfavour- 
able to the claimant than if it were 
viewed merely as an ‘ oath of refer- 
ence.” Many persons may probably 
consider this mode of procedure as some- 
what inquisitorial, and object to it on 
that ground ; but no one, surely, will 
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allege that the law can afford an 
farther means of discovering the trut. 
in such cases. Any one who shall 
say that he desires something still be- 

ond this, of course just echoes the 
old complaint of the God of Folly, 
that man was not made with a window 
in his breast. 

Again, it is well known to be a 
matter of much doubt, whether it was 
intended by the Reform Act that the 
right of a claimant, after he had once 
been admitted to the register, should 
ever again be called in question, un- 
less in what is generally termed “ a 
change of circumstances.” There is 
no part of the Reform law which has 
been the subject of more dispute than 
this; and the question is evidently a 
most important one. It is quite clear 
that much inconvenience and hard- 
ship may be imposed on a voter in 
allowing his right, year after year, to 
be brought into question ; and we be- 
lieve that many lawyers have formed 
a tolerably decided opinion that this 
is not authorized by the statute. Still, 


~ however, we have been told that most 


of our Registration Courts now pro- 
ceed on the opposite view of the mat- 
ter; and they do so plainly with the 
view of preventing fictitious votes. 
They think it right that a voter who 
may have obtained admission to the 
register on a fictitious title, should yet 
be liable to be called to account, if 
afterwards this should at any time be 
discovered or suspected. The case of 
every voter may thus be thoroughly 
sifted year after year ; nay, year after 
year it may be twice sifted ; for every 
one knows that, after a judgment in 
what we may term the original Regis- 
tration Court, there is still open to all 
parties a court of appeal, consisting 
in some instances of three, and in 
others four of the sheriffs of as many 
adjoining counties. 

What more, then, can the most 
zealous and enterprising of our Re-re- 
formers suggest in order to prevent 
the alleged evil? It cannot surely be 
contemplated in any quarter, to intro- 
duce a change as to the nature of the 
rights forming the basis of the elective 
franchise ; for no man can dispute, 
that the rights of property, liferent, 
and tenancy, are just those which 
comprehend, and certainly they do no 
more than comprehend, all the real 
interests of the country. We have 
Indeed heard some faint surmises as to 
the abolition of the /iferent qualifica- 


-ness. 
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tion ; probably because it is imagined 
that it affords peculiar facilities for the 
creation of votes for what are termed 
‘‘ political purposes,” —in other words, 
because it has become one of the most 
usual methods of strengthening and 
extending the wholesome influence of 
property. Any plan of this kind, 
however, argues such a profound igno- 
rance of the whole structure of ourlegal 
system, that if ever it should see the 
light, it may safely be left to die its 
own natural death of helpless weak- 
A life-renter, as every lawyer 
knows, is for the time a proprietor ; 
and what should we say of the elective 
system which should exclude Ais right 
of proprietorship, while it admitted 
that of his own tenant? And yet this, 
in a legal point of view, is perhaps one 
of the least of the absurdities which 
would arise from any such change. 

Neither can it be proposed to ren- 
der these various rights, as they are 
recognised in the Reform Act, more 
definite. It is plainly impossible to 
define them otherwise, than merely by 
a distinct statement of them, applicable 
to the several cases in which they are 
to form the ground of the qualification ; 
and no one pretends that this in gene- 
ral is not done in the Reform Act 
with sufficient accuracy. A moment’s 
reflection must convince every one that 
the definition of these rights is the 
province, not of the legislature, but 
of the law—and therefore, of course, 
of the judge in each individual case 
which comes before him. In short, it 
is self-evident, that, in a case of this 
description, where a statute has enu- 
merated the several rights contem- 
plated by it, and has provided a suffi- 
cient legal machinery for the ascer- 
tainment and determination of them, 
the functions of legislation are ex- 
hausted. 

The gentleman who introduced this 
subject in the House of Commons 
seems, however, to have adopted a 
view of the Reform statute, on a point 
of the utmost moment, which, if it- 
were well-founded, would necessarily 
imply either the necessity of a new 
enactment declaratory of the true in- 
tention of the law, or that our Regis- 
tration judges have erred egregiously 
in their interpretation of the act as it 
at present stands. He seems to think 
that it is not contemplated by the sta- 
tute that persons should, be admitted 
to the register in our Scottish coun- 


_ ties, unless they possess the qualifica- 
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tion of residence; and, if we under- 
stand him rightly, he is disposed to 
regard as more or less fictitious all 
votes where this qualification is awant- 
ing. We say ‘more or less ficti- 
tious ;"” for although we are quite at a 
loss to understand how the question at 
issue can be viewed as a question of 
‘more or less”—how there can be 
degrees in legal rights—and more es- 
pecially in the same rights ascertained 
by the judgment of the same Courts— 
such is the only meaning which we can 
find in this gentleman’s language. But, 
not to dwell on this rather startling 
circumstance, we would beg to ask, 
where there is to be met with, either 
in the act itself, or in its history, the 
slightest authority for in any way 
speaking of residence in connexion 
with our county voters? So far is it 
from being required by the act, that 
every one knows that it makes a clear 
distinction on this very point between 
county and town voters—with respect 
to the latter of whom it demands resi- 
dence within a certain distance of the 
town for which they are registered. 
We have never been able to compre- 
hend very distinctly the reasons of 


this last-mentioned provision of the 
statute, and we doubt whether it can 
be considered as altogether consis- 


tent with its general principles. 
There may, no doubt, be good reasons 
for forbidding non-residence in a cler- 
gyman or a local judge; but why per- 
sonal presence should be required in 
order to give a right of voting—why 
our town constituencies should be sub- 
jected to the pains of incubation, not 
merely in order to hatch these votes at 
first, but to keep them alive ever after- 
wards, has always been to us among 
the higher mysteries of Reform. But 
although the authors of the statute may 
perhaps be thought by many to have 
erred in this instance, and to have im- 
posed a certain’ degree of hardship on 
the non-resident owners of property 
in towns, in thus excluding them from 
the elective franchise, it must be evi- 
dent, on a moment's thought, that they 
never could have dreamt of extending 
the same principle to county voters. 
For whatever may be the mere theory 
of the matter, it is plain that there is 
a wide practical difference between the 
two cases. There are persons without 
number possessing property in the 
country, whose avocations lead them 
to reside during the greater part of 
the year in towns ; in Edinburgh alone, 
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there are probably some thousands of 
persons of this description. Woulj 
any man seriously propose to disfran. 
chise such persons (many of them pog. 
sessing large estates) as county voters? 
But then the converse of this does not 
hold true; there is no very consider. 
ble number of persons residing in the 
country who possess property in towns, 
This is the first and by far the most 
important grouid of distinction. But 
farther, there are many persons who 


possess estates in two or more counties, © 


and we have at least Sir Boyle Roche's 
authority for stating that they cannot 
reside at the same time on more than 
one of them. Is it then maintained 
that a great landed proprietor should, 
in such circumstances, be debarred by 
residing in oné county from voting in 
any other? that a score of ten-pound- 
ers, deriving their daily bread from 
him, and as many of his own tenantry, 
should rejoice in the elective franehi 
and that he should. be for ever exelu- 
ded from it? But the absurdity which 
is here so manifest, does not arise to 
any considerable extent from applying 
the principle in question to town vo- 
ters ; for there are no great number 
of persons who possess property in two 
or more different towns. And this, 
therefore, is the second ground of dis. 
tinction between these two cases. 

If we remember rightly, these views 
were expressly stated in the speech of 
the Lord Advocate of the day, in in- 
troducing the Scotch Reform Bill, so 
that we do not well know what to in- 
fer when it is said that the non-resi- 
dence of county voters, if not contrary 
to the letter of the act, is yet inconsist- 
ent with its true spirit. Neither can 
we understand how it should be con- 
sidered as derogatory, or in any Wi 
injurious to the resident constituency 
of a county, to possess their rights in 
common with the non-resident part of 
it. The latter must, from the very 
nature of the case, be far superior in 
wealth, station, and intelligence, to the 
greater proportion of the former; and 
the former have no conceivable inte- 
rests, whether of a public or a private 
kind, in which the latter do not fully 
participate with them. How it ean 
be thought that any given number of 
the inhabitants of a country village 
have reason to complain of being ass0- 
ciated in the exercise of their political 
privileges with a like number of well- 
educated persons, be they merchants 
lawyers, tradesmen, or gentlemen of 
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independent fortune, having their or- 
dinary residence in towns, and pos- 
sessing property in the country, is a 
question which far transcends our feeble 
powers of reasoning. We would by 
no means speak of the one of these 
glasses of voters as a more valuable 
element in a county constituency than 
the other. According to the prin- 
ciples of the Reform Act, we must hold 
that they are both valuable elements 
init; but it is sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to say, that they have 
both equal rights, under one common 
charter, and that neither of them can 
be aggrieved by the other in fully ex- 
ercising these rights. 

It must be itted, that the gen- 
tleman whom we have now referred 
to is, at least in one respect, true to 
his own reasoning ; for, as a necessary 
and obvious consequence of his views 
as to non-residence, he seems to ob- 
ject to county votes on the kindred 
ground of plurality. After what we 
have just said, it can hardly be ne- 
cessary to assure him, that he has been 
entirely misinformed as to the whole 
tenor of the Reform aw on this sub- 
ject—as completely misinformed as 
he appears to have been with regard 
toan establishment for the manufac- 
ture of votes—a sort of gs if 
we understand him rightly—alleged 
by him to exist in this city. We have 
never heard of such an establishment ; 
and, on applying to a friend, who 
happens to be one of the inspectors 
of factories in this part of the island, 
we have been assured that it has no 
existence. We can forgive a young 
Member of Parliament, in whom we 
recognise a spirit, talent, and elo- 
quence well worthy of a better cause 
—for the intemperate language into 
which he seems to have been betray- 
ed, in denouncing this imaginary in- 
stitution; and we trust that he will 
forgive us for thus saying that he has 
been grossly imposed upon with re- 
gard to it—probably by some would- 
be-witty Conservative.* 

We are bound, however, to thank 
this gentleman for many parts of his 
really clever and promising speech ; 
and for nothing more than that por- 
tion of it which so clearly illustrates 
the danger of ever forgetting the dis- 
tinction between senatorial and judi- 
cial functions. He was too manly an 
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opponent not to grapple with what he 
conceived to be the true question ; and 
he therefore not merely indicated 
his views as to that general principle 
of non-residence, of which we have 
just spoken, but gave several instan- 
ces of what he conceived to be * fic- 
titious votes.” In doing so, he has 
at least earned those acknowledg- 
ments which are due to an adversary, 
who places the question on grounds 
on which it can be brought at once to a 
fair arbitrement. 

Let us then, for one moment, con- 
sider these grounds, and try whether 
they are tenable. He mentions seve- 
ral cases, which he asserts the Regis- 
tration judges to have decided in dis- 
regard or violation of the principles 
of the Reform law. Now, we ask; 
what is his authority for this asser- 
tion? or on what ground is it that the 
judgments of a competent court are 
thus made the subject of censure in a 
purely legislative discussion ? Par- 
liament has delegated to the Registra- 
tion Courts the power of judging in 
this class of cases; are we, however, 
to understand that it has both dele- 
gated this power and retained it— 
retained it, too, to the effect of admit- 
ting the most unrestrained condemna- 
tion of the decisions pronounced by 
them, in the common course of Par- 
liamentary debate? If we are to have 
a different class of tribunals fér the 
determination of such questions, let it 
be so: when any arrangement to this 
effect is proposed we shall have an 
opportunity of considering whether 
it would transfer the jurisdiction to 
abler and better hands. At present 
we cannot conceive any plan by which 
this would be accomplished. But 
so long as the jurisdiction remains 
with the existing courts, we think 
we make no great demand on the 
justice of Parliament, in asking, that 
both the character of these courts, and 
their decisions, should be respected ; 
and, above all, that they should not 
be liable to any animadversion, with 
regard to which there can be the 
slightest ground to suspect that it may 
be even tinged with political feeling. 

But not to insist farther on so plain 
a subject, we would assume, for the 
instant, that there is no irregularity in 
bringing the judgments of our registra- 
tion under so unusual and unceremo- 
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nious aspecies of review; and appeal to 
any one who hasattended to the subject, 
whether the instances which are men- 
tioned by this gentleman as cases of 
‘¢ fictitious votes,’ and in which, there- 
fore, our Courts of Registration must 
have decided erroneously, are cases in 
which any lawyer could hesitate for one 
moment in coming tothe same determi- 
nation. He first specifies a case of joint 
tenancy—and what, we would ask, is 
. there inthe Reform Act which prevents 
the admission of a county claimant on 
this ground? He next notices a case of 
life-rent where the proprietor becomes 
the tenant; and what kind of law, 
we would demand,would that be which 
should limit a life-renter in the choice 
of his tenant, or prevent him from let- 
ting the tenement to the proprietor ? 
He next directs our indignation against 
a class of transactions in which the 
whole gravamen of the charge seems 
to be that the price has not been ac- 
tually paid down in money, but that 
the right (of whatever kind) has been 
transferred on the receipt of an obli- 
gation for it. Is there any thing more 
common in practice than this? Credit 
we have always supposed to be, in such 
a case, just the same as money, if the 
party interested in the distinction be- 
tween them chose to think so; and any 
interposition of the law in such a matter 
would be at least a novelty in legislation. 
These, and one or two other cases of 
a like description, on which it is quite 
needless to dwell, seem to us to be so 
entirely without application to the 
question as to “ fictitious votes,” that 
we cannot explain why they should 
have been referred to at all, except on 
one hypothesis, namely, that through- 
out his whole argument, and therefore 
in the citation of his cases, he is con- 
tinually haunted by his peculiar views 
of the fictitious quality of non-resi- 
dence. If he had stated instances in 
which claims had been admitted in cir- 
cumstances where the rights on which 
they were founded were plainly de- 
feasible at the will of the granter—or 
where the respective obligations of the 
parties were nullified by other legal 
obligations—or generally, where they 
could not be attached by the creditors 
of the claimant—though we might not 
have much admired the propriety of 
such a statement, it would yet at least 
have been intelligible ; but we fairly 
own that the cases which he enume- 
rates leave no other impression on our 
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mind but that which we have just 
mentioned. 

But, then, asks some simpleton 
imposed on probably by the use of a 
Latin phrase—is there no such thin 
as bona fides with regard to votes? 
and will it be maintained that this 
exists in the cases just referred to? 
To this we might perhaps answer by 
another question, and demand of our 
questioner, whether it is in Whig or 
Conservative votes that he conceives 
this to be so essential an element? 
For it is manifestly in the spirit of this 
interrogatory that the whole of this 
subject has been lately dealt with. But, 
waving this enquiry, we must ob. 
serve, with regard to all votes, whe. 
ther Whig or Conservative, that there 
has never been a more absurd misap. 
plication of any term than in this in. 
stance. We cannot imagine what 
bona fides can have to do with a mat- 
ter in which we must all of us “ take 
the law for the fact.” Suppose a case 
of property—what is meant by saying 
that a voter is or is not a bona fide 
proprietor? There may, no doubt, in 
many cases, be a question as to whe. 
ther a person’s possession has or has . 
not been in bona fides, with a view to 
the claims which may arise against 
him on his being found by the deci- 
sion of a competent court not to be the 
true proprietor. In such cases, the 
law requires a reasonable ground of 
belief of proprietorship on the part of 
the possessor, in order to protect him 
against such claims. But the belief 
of a voter on this subject is evidently 
a matter wholly foreign to the sub- 
ject ; for, in becoming a voter, he just 
ascertains, that whatever that belief 
may be, he ts proprietor. He learns 
that he is so in the eye of law; anda 
question of right, let it be remember- 
ed, is in such a case purely a question 
of law. Even supposing a claimant to 
have all the doubts and scruples ima- 
ginable with. regard to his claim, he 
may surely, with a perfectly safe con- 
science, goto the Registration Court, 
in order to be there informed whether 
it is a good claim, or otherwise ; and 
to say that, after his right is consider- 
ed and recognised by that court, he 
does not possess a bona fide vote, isto 
use language, of which we are quite 
unable to comprehend either the legal 
or the moral meaning. If there is 
any moral question here at all, it is of 
course settled by the legal judgment ; 
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and from the very nature of the case, 
it ean obviously be settled in no other 


way: 

ak more, then, it will be asked, 
what does the Whig clamour on this 
subject mean ? the evil is doubtful and 
unfrequent, and there is no remedy ; 
and once more we answer, we know 
not what it means, unless in so far as 
it may serve the purpose of mese agi- 
tation ; but well do we know to what 
it ends. Its obvious and direct. ten- 
dency just is to strengthen the hands 
of those who are of opinion that our 
elective rights should rest on no other 
foundation than the dignity of that 
common citizenship, of which every 
man is a “ bona fide proprietor.” 
There can be no question that it is the 
most powerful instrument for our uni- 
versal-suffrage-men which can ever be 
placed within their reach; for if the 
alleged evil must be cured, it’ is mani- 
fest that theirs is the true and only 
remedy. So long as a property-qua- 
lification exists, the abuse in question 
must occasionally exist also ; and those, 
therefore, who persist in saying that 
the abuse is intolerable, and must be 
removed, ought to be well prepared 
for the answer of the Radicals—* Re- 
move, then, the cause of it—abolish 
the property-qualification.” Under 
our present system, these fictitious 
votes are weeds which will always 
spring up here and there along with 
the healthful produce of the soil, from 
which, however, it so happens that 
there is no possible means of distin- 
guishing and separating them; if, 
then, we must get rid of them, how 
are we to escape the truly Radical 
conclusion, that both should be rooted 
out together? If we must extirpate 
these few small depredators, who thus 
defy the mouse-trap—it is quite clear 
that we must take the Radical plan 
of doing it, and pull down the house. 

This is a view of the subject which 
seems to us almost too plain for argu- 
ment; and it is one which well de- 
serves the consideration of all who, 
from whatever motive, have lent their 
countenance to this foolish clamour. 
Nor, we think, can it be necessary to 
point out the inevitable effect of every 
thing which has been lately said on 
this subject, in alienating the lower 
classes of our constituency from the 
present elective system. If, in defi- 
ance of all truth and reason, this de- 
scription of persons are to be told that 
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their rights are nullified by the intru- 
sion of those who are to be regarded 
as mere lawless usurpers, it is at least 
not the fault of those who tell them so, 
if they are not thereby enlisted in the 
cause of pure Radicalism. They are 
directly invited to call in the aid of the 
non-electors, in order to “ redress the 
balance” which, they are thus asked 
to believe, has been disturbed wrong- 
fully. , 

Are the Whigs, then, prepared to 
meet the question of universal suffrage 
in the spirit of concession or of deter- 
mined and uncompromising resistance? 
We ask this, not on views and prin- 
ciples which are now matter of his- 
tory, but on that great principle of the 
Reform Act, on which we are content 
to take our stand in every part of this 
discussion. If true to this their own 
measure, their answer must be, that 
they will meet it as a question breath- 
ing national pestilence. If so, let 
them then beware of this clamour as 
to “ fictitious votes,” for assuredly it 
must be responded to by the voice of 
Radicalism as by its own echo. They 
will probably answer, that, if such be 
the case, the responsibility rests with 
the Conservatives, in abusing the pro- 
visions of the Reform Act. To this 
we might reply—waving any farther 
argument as to “the use or abuse” of 
the Act as to this matter, and any far- 
ther remark as to the common prac- 
tice of all parties with regard to it— 
that the responsibility rests solely with 
the authors of that measure, who must, 
of course, answer for at least all its 
immediate consequences. But why 
should we have any debate as to the 
responsibility, when the only practical 
question manifestly is as to the course 
to be pursued in order to avert a re- 
sult which, we are willing to believe, 
is equally deprecated by both parties? 
The Whig clamour, which so obvious- 
ly tends to that result, is, no doubt, to 
the last degree foolish and unfounded, 
and can owe its progress and its in- 
fluence only to noisy iteration. But 
it needs no very old experience to 
convince us of the momentous conse- 
quences which may sometimes arise 
from as slender beginnings ; and we 
cannot but think, therefore, that Whigs 
and Conservatives are equally inte- 
rested in abstaining from the agitation 
of this most unprofitable and imprac- 
ticable question. 
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THE EUMENIDES. 
TRANSLATED FROM ZSCHYLUS, BY MR CHAPMAN, 


Persons, 
The Pythian Priestess. 
APoLLo. 
ATHENA. 
The Ghost of CuyTEMNESTRA, 
Hermes, a Mute Character, 
Chorus of the Extnnves, 
ORESTES. 
Areopagites, Heralds, Female Escort, §c. 


Scenk, at first at Delphi, afterwards at Athens. 


Priestess. Earth, the first prophetess, I worship first, 
Then Themis, who, succeeding as by right, 
After her mother filled th’ oracular throne 
(So the tradition runs), and uncompelled 
Resigned it freely to her successor, 
In order third, another child of Earth, 
Titanian Phebe, who to Phebus gave _ 
This throne, a birth-gift, and his name from hers. 
He left his Delian rock and native lake, 
Touched at the shores of Pallas, where along 
Ships skim their way, and thence in pomp advanced 
To this Parnassian seat and region, 
Hephestus’ sons his escort, pioneers 
That let daylight into the salvage gloom. 
King Delphus and the people of the land, 
On his arrival, hailed and worshipt him ; 
Zeus filled him with the spirit of prophecy, 
Fourth on this throne, and prophet of the sire. 
These powers I first invoke ; and next I name 
Pronzan Pallas, and adore the Nymphs 
Who dwell within the deep Corycian caves, 
The haunt of gods, and the resort of birds. 
But Bromius owns the district, nor thereof 
Am I unmindful ever since he led 
His troop of Menads, scheming such a doom 
For Pentheus as the huntsman for the hare. 
The founts of Pleistus, and Poseidon’s might 
Invoking, and the All-accomplisher, 
The highest Zeus, I now resume my seat, 
A prophetess—and may they grant me now 
Better success than all my good before ! 
If any Greeks be present, let them come, 
Settling, as is our custom, by the lot, 
The order of their coming. I declare, 
E’en as the god inspires, his oracles. 
[She enters the Temple, but soon returns with 
signs of perturbation and terror. 
Horrors to tell, and horrors to behold, 
Have driven me from the temple. Weak and faint, 
Unable to support my tottering steps, 
Relying on my hands, not on my feet, 
Catching at every stay, I’ve hurried out. 
A grey-head woman, frighted from her wits, 
Is nothing—yea, a very child again! 
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When I came near the fillet-crowned recess, 
I saw a blood-stained liant sitting there, 
Ay, at the very navel of the fane, 
Abomination to the sacred place ! 
With gore his hands are dripping, and he holds 
A sword drawn newly, and an olive branch 
Chastely enwrapt with wool of whitest fleece. 
So far can I speak plainly. But there sleeps, 
On seats around him, a most wondrous troop - 
Of women—Gorgons, I should rather say,;— 
Nor yet to Gorgons will I liken them ; 
They more resemble those whom once I saw, 
Drawn in a painting to the very life, 
In act of snatching off the meal of Phineus. 
These have no wings, so far as I can see— 
Black, grim, they snore with snortings audible, 
And from their eyes distil a deadly dew. 
No due libation ; and unfit their garb 
To bring before the images of gods, 
Or under roofs of men. Such sisterhood 
I never saw; nor any land ean boast 
It reared them, and not have to groan for it. 
But this concerns the master of the temple ; 
He is a healing prophet and a seer, 
And for all else the cleanser of their homes. 
[Exit Priestess. The scene changes from the 
outer court to the interior of the Temple. 
Onrstes is seen on the Omphalus, the Chorus 
of Extnnyes sleeping around him, Arotto 
standing by him, and Hesmes in the back. 
ground, 
Apollo. 1 never will betray thee—ever near, 
I will assist thee, and though far away, 
Be never gentle to thine enemies. 
Thou seest these frantic ones, o’erta’en with sleep, 
And heavily they sleep, foul grey-head crones, 
Hags, antique maids, with whom nor god, nor man, 
Nor beast o’ the field, has ever intercourse, 
For very mischief were they born, so dwell 
In darkness, subterranean Tartarus, 
Abhorred of men and of th’ Olympian gods! 
Fly, notwithstanding, nor be faint of heart, 
For they will chase thee o’er much-trodden earth, 
A weary continuity of land, 
Beyond the sea, from sea-girt shore to shore. 
Faint not, nor prematurely think of rest, 
But seek the city of Pallas, and there sit, 
And round her ancient image cast thine arms. 
Appeasing words and judges for the nonce, 
And means to save thee we will there provide, 
For I persuaded thee to slay thy mother. 
Ores. Thou knowest, king Apollo! not to do 
Injustice, to which knowledge square thy deed— 
Thy might is able to redeem its pledge. ; 
Apol. Remember! let not fear subdue thy mind. 
Hermes! my brother, Guider rightly named, 5 
Be thou his guide, and through his course direct him, 
E’en as a shepherd tends his fleecy charge ; 
For Zeus respects thy rightful privilege, 
That bringeth good luck to the ways of men. 
[Brit Onzstes, conducted by Henuxs. CiyTEM- 
nestra’s Ghost appears at some distance from 
APpotto, 
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Ghost. And will ye sleep? What need have I of sleepers? 
By you neglected, ’mid the dead reproached 
Because I slew him I roam to and fro; 
And for my sake, for me who suffered so much, 
E’en from my dearest, not a god is wroth 
That I was slain by matricidal hands. 
Ye see these bloody gashes on my breast— 
For your minds’ eye looks clearly out from sleep— 
But mortals have no foresight in the day. 
Ye many a time have tasted offerings 
I made to soothe you, brewed with honey pure, 
Wineless libations, night-feasts of the hearth, 
Solemnized at your own peculiar hour, 
When no god else receiveth sacrifice : 
All this, I see, ye’ve trodden under foot ; 
For, like a fawn, he hath escaped away, 
And lightly from the net hath bounded off, 
With infinite derision mocking you. 
Hear me, as ye would one that for his life, 
His very soul is pleading, so I plead— 
Hear, heed me, subterranean goddesses ! 
I, Clytemnestra, call you in a dream. 
[ They mutter in their sleep. 
Ay, mutter! for your man is fled afar ; 
My foes have found kind patrons of their prayers. 
[ They mutter again. 
Deep is your sleep—ye have no ruth for me, 
And the detested mother-slayer flees. 


[ They cry out * Oh!" 
Exclaim ye in your sleep? will ye not up? 


What else but mischief have ye ever done ? 
[ They cry out again. 
Sleep and Fatigue, well-yoked conspirators, - 
Have spoiled these fell she-dragons of their strength. 
[ They scream out, still sleeping, as though in pursuit of their victim. 
Chor. Give heed! seize him! seize him! seize him! 
Seize him! seize him! seize him! seize him! 
Ghost. Your prey ye are pursuing in a dream, 
And cry out like a hound that never quits 
Thought of the chase and its anxiety. 
What do ye? rise! nor let fatigue o’ercome you, 
Nor sleep take from you knowledge of your loss, 
But with my just reproaches fret your livers ; 
To the right-minded they are quickening goads. 
Up and away! and with a second chase 
Pursue him! with the hot blast of your lungs 
Breathe on him! with the bloody, fiery steam,. 
Hang on his trail, o’ertake, waste, wither him ! 
[The Ghost disappears—the Leader of the Chorus starts up. 
Awake, and awake thou her as I wake thee. 
Dost sleep? arise! shake sleep off! let us look 
If of this prelude any part is vain. . 
[ The rest of the Chorus start up. 
Chor. Ah! ah! ye gods! we have endured 
Toil and trouble all in vain ; 
A mischief hardly to be cured— 
Hard, my sisters, to sustain. 
Subdued by sleep -we lost the prey— 
He burst the net and fled away. 


Ah, son of Zeus! thou art a thief: 
Youngling, thou hast trampled on 
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Grey goddesses, and given relief 
To a mother-slaying son. 

A god has ta’en him from our sight, 

And who will say that this is right ? 


A stern Reproach in dreams drew near, 
And smote us, like a charioteer, 

With a goad that made us shiver 
Underneath the heart and liver. 

We feel the chill the wretch deplores, 
Whose back the public beadle scores. 


Such things our young gods do, by might 
Prevailing wrongly over right : 

Plain the tripod is to see 

Dripping with gore entirely ; 

And e’en earth’s navel-stone retains 
Murder’s abominable stains. 


Thyself, a prophet too! the guilt incurring, 
Pollution to thy hearth hast brought ; 

Human respects to law of gods preferring, 
Setting the ancient Fates at naught. 


Apollo, stern to me, shall never save him, 
Nor under earth shall he be free ; 

Another blood-avenger there shall have him, 
And cling unto him after me. 


Apol. Out of my temple! instantly begone ; 
Away ! quit the prophetical recess, 
Lest ye receive a serpent winged and white, 
Whizzing in fury from my golden string, 


And from the pain thereof disgorge the foam, 

And clots of gore, which ye have sucked from men. 

It is not fit ye should approach this fane, 

But go where eyes are gouged, and heads chopt off, 

Throats cut, and man’s due propagation marred, 

By blotting out his organs of increase, 

Where wretches perish by dismemberment 

And stoning, and are heard the piteous moans 

Of men impaled. Such is your festival, 

And therefore ye are hateful to the gods. 

But all the fashion of your visage shows 

Your nature. It beseemeth such as you 

To make your habitation in the cave 

Of the blood-lapping lion, not to haunt 

This court of oracles, pollution foul 

To all those near you. Hence, ye wandering goats, 

That have no keeper: for of such a flock 

No god can entertain a friendly thought. 

Chor. Now hear us, King A ollo, in our turn; 

Thou art not an accomplice in these deeds, 

But art the head and front, sole cause of them. 
Apol. How, pray? speak so far as to answer this. 
Chor. It was thy oracle that bade him take 

His mother’s life. 

Apol. To take and send his sire 

The retribution due to him ; why not? 

Chor. And pledged thee patron of the blood new shed. 
Apol. I charged him hither come for expiation. 
Chor. And dost thou blame his escort ? 

Apol. *Tis not fit 

You should approach this temple. 

Chor. ’Tis our charge. 
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Apol. What is your charge? declare your noble office! 
Chor. We hunt the mother-slayer from his home. 
Apol. Shall not the husband-slayer also be 
Under the ban of shedding kin blood ? 
The sanctions then of Hera, who presides 
O’er marriage, and of Zeus, are derogate, 
Henceforth of none account ; your argument 
Doth gentle Cytherea no less wrong, 
From whom accrue to men their best delights. 
The bond of natural law ‘twixt man and wife, 
The marriage-bed is greater than an oath, 
When justice guards it. If on some of those, 
Who slay their kin, ye never look in wrath, 
Exacting not the pains and penalties, 
I do deny ye hunt Orestes justly. 
In his case I perceive you much incensed, 
But in the other marvellously meek. 
But Pallas shall take cognizance of this. 
Chor. We will not quit the man. 
Apol. Pursue him then, 
Add toil to toil. 
Chor. Disparage not our province. 
Apol. I'd not accept it as a gift—to keep it. 
Chor. Forsooth thou art mighty, near the throne of Zeus: 
But his own mother’s blood incites us on, 
And Justice cries out “ aim!” to our pursuit, 
And we, like huntresses, will chase him down. 
Apol. And I will aid him, and deliver him. 
The wrath is dread, among both gods and men, 
For a neglected suppliant’s injury, 
If I should willingly abandon him. 


[The Scene is changed to the Temple of the “ Lady Athena” at 
Athens. A considerable interval of time .must be supposed to 
elapse between the flight of OxEstes from Delphi, and his arrival 
at Athens, his appointed “ city of refuge.” 


Ores. Here by Apollo’s order am I come: 
Lady Athena! piteously receive 
One hunted by th’ Avengers, it is true, 
But no petitioner, with unclean hands, 
For cleansing rites: for th’ edge is taken off 
Of my pollution, and its trace worn out 
By travels among men, and at their homes. 
Obedient to the voice of oracles, 
Apollo’s, I have passed o’er land and sea, 
And to thy house and image, goddess! come, 
And for a final sentence here attend. 


Enter the Extynvzs. 

Leader of the Chorus. Here is the trail plain of our fugitive ; 
Follow the dumb Informer, a sure guide, 
For as the quick hound traeks the wounded fawn, 
We trace him by the blood and drops of gore. 
But my flank pants with very weariness ; 
For I have ranged o’er every spot of earth, 
And without wings have flown aeross the sea ; 
No slower than a ship, pursuing him ; 
And now the wretch is cowering hereabout. 


Chor. The smell of human blood doth cheer me, 
Assurance that my game is near me. 
Look ye here, and look ye theres 
Here and there and everywhere, 
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Lest the mother-slayer flee, - 
And awhile unpunished be. 


Here he finds help, and twining round 
Athena’s Image would submit 

To trial for the murder done, 

In vain—the blood is on the ground! 
Once shed, who can recover it ? 

The red dew, once outpoured, is gone. 
Come! for thy marrow and thy blood 
Must be our odious draught and food. 
Come, impious victim! hither, hither! 
The red foam from thy limbs we drink ; 
Come with us while thy pith we wither ; 
Then to the nether torment sink, 

The due retribution paying 

For thy impious mother-slaying. 


And thou shalt see, if any other, 
To god or stranger, sire or mother, 
Hath done despiteous wrong, how he 
Must pay the penalty—like thee. 
For Hades underneath the ground 
A strict Examiner is found, 
And all deeds of mortal kind 
Sees, and writes them in his mind. 
Ores. Instructed in misfortunes, I have learned 
In my experience many cleansing rites, 
And Seer where to be silent, where to speak ; 


Wise teacher in this matter taught me words. 
The blood, that was upon my hand, now sleeps, 


My mother’s blood—the stain, washed out, is gone ; 
It was removed, while fresh, at Phcebus’ h ° 
By purifying blood of slaughtered swine. 

*T were long for me to tell how many hosts 

I have approached with harmless intercourse ; 

. Time, growing old with them, wears all things out. 
Athena, of this land Queen paramount, 

With accents of clean lips I now invoke 

To come my Helper; so shall she obtain, 

And without war, as firm allies for ever, 

Myself, my country, and the Argive race. 
Whether in Libya by her natal stream, 

The stream of Triton, combating on foot, 

Or in the battle-ear, she aids her friends, 

Or else, like a field-marshal, she surveys 

The old Phlegrean plain—though far away, 

By virtue of her godship still she hears 

Oh may she come to free me from these plagues! 

Leader of the Chorus. Neither Apollo, nor Athena's might 
Shall set thee free, but must abandon thee 
To perish, knowing not oné thought of joy, 

Our food till thou art shadow without blood. 
Thou dost not answer me, scorning my words, 
Devoted victim! set apart for us ; 

While living thou shalt feed us, nor be slain 
At any altar: hear our binding hymn. 

Chor. Come, sisters! let us hand in hand 
Now chaunt the weird and mournful song, 
Recounting how our awful band. 

Performs what doth to us belong, 
Just judges in th’ affairs of man. 
No wrath to him whose hands are clean ! 
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He goes through life without a ban : 
But who has great transgressor been, 
Like this lost wretch, and strives to hide 
His bloody hands, shall by his side 

Find us, to witness for the dead, 

And for the blood that he hath shed, 
Exactors, to the slayer’s cost, 

Of vengeance to the uttermost. 


Night! mother Night! from whom we had our being 
To punish quick and dead, the blind and seeing, 
Hear us! Latona’s Imp hath ta’en away . 

With scorn and bold contempt, our cowering prey, 
The victim vowed, who with his own ‘ 
Should for his mother’s blood atone. 

Over the victim chaunt the strain, 

Distraction, Frenzy’s feverous fire, 

Hymn that never is sung in vain, 

And never surg to dainty lyre, 

With power to shrivel and to bind 

The spirit of the blasted mind. 


For all-pervading Fate did spin of old 
This very lot for us to have and hold, 
That whosoever shall his hands imbrue 
In kindred blood, we must the wretch pursue, 
Till he go down—dead though he be, 
He shall not find himself too free. 

Over the victim chaunt the strain, 
Distraction, Frenzy’s feverous fire, 
Hymn that’s never sung to dainty lyre, 
With power to shrivel:and to bind 

The spirit of the blasted mind. 


This lot to us at birth was ratified, 
But to forbear Immortals: side by side 
No fellow-feaster e’er have we, 
Nor lot nor part in garments white. 
Houses to ruin utterly 
We chose: when Mars, grown tame to sight, 
In social life shall slay a friend, 
Then we pursue him to his end, 
And hunt him down, though he be stout, 
Nor leave him till we blot him out. 


From these our cares we would the gods exclude, 
Nor have them on our privilege intrude, 

Nor question our accusing plea. 

To deal with the blood-dripping race 

High Zeus abhors ; while ever we 

Leap on the wretches from our place, 

And with the heavy-falling heel 

We dash on them—to those who reel, 

And drag their tripping limbs and slow, 

Wo! wo! intolerable wo! 


The high renown of men, in life august, 
Melts under ground, decaying in the dust, 
And drops away as we advance 
In solemn black with hostile dance. 


Nor he that falls his wretched plight discovers, 
Vain, senseless fool! such darkness o’er him hovers ; 
While through the house, with many. groans, 

A sad and misty Rumour moans. 
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For we are skilful to devise, 
And to effect whate’er we plan, - 
Of ill deeds awful memories, 
And hard to be appeased by man. 
Our office, heaped with scorn and slight, 
We minister by sunless light, 
From gods apart, and rough we be 
To those who see, and cannot see. 


Is there a living man can hear 
Our charge by fate and gods assigned, 
And not within his inmost mind 
Our office and commission fear ? 
An honourable lot we hold, 
The ancient lot we held of old, 
Though it fall to us under ground 
In the dark,.sunless, drear profound. 

[ATHENA appears in a chariot and alight. 


Ath, I heard an invocation from afar, 

Een from Seamander, where I was engaged 

‘Taking possession of th’ allotted land 

(Forestalling others) which the Achzan chiefs 

Assigned to me, a choice part of their spoil, 

A fief for ever for the sons of Theseus. 

Whence in my chariot, yoking vigorous steeds, 

I’ve come with speed unwearied, without wings, 

My gis-sail spread rustling to the breeze. 

But seeing these unearthly visitants, 

I nothing fear indeed, but Wonder sits 

And watches on my eye-lids. Who are ye? 

And who art thou, that sittest by my statue? 

Speak! ye wild forms, like no begotten kind, 
or goddesses observed of the gods, 

Nor human shapes. But without cause of blame 

Ill words ’gainst others are without excuse, 

Uttered unjustly: Themis likes it not. 

Chor. Daughter of Zeus! in one word hear the whole ; 
We are the daughters of the gloomy Night, 
Called “ Imprecations” in our homes below. 

Ath. I know your race and titles. 

Chor. Learn besides 
Our attributes. 

Ath. I would be gladly taught 
By a clear teacher. 

Chor. We expel from home 


Blood-guilty men. 
Ath. Where ends their banishment ? 
Chor. Where joy is evermore a thing unknown. 
Ath. Chase ye this man to such a banishment ? 
Chor, He slew his mother. 
Ath, Was he not compelled 
By other terror, if he did it not? 
Chor. What should compel a man to such a deed ? 
Ath. Two parties here—I’ve only heard one side. 
Chor. He will not take an oath that we propose, 
To swear his innocence, nor offer one 
For us to swear his guilt by. 
Ath. Ye prefer, 
It seems, the show of justice to the thing. 
Chor. Since thou art wise, make this appear to us. 
Ath. What is not just should not prevail by oaths. 
Chor. Decide then by straightforward course of law. 
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Ath. Will ye submit your case to my direction ? 


Chor. Since we respect thy worth on worthy grounds, 


How should we not ? 

Ath. 

And answer for thyself; thy country, race, 
And fortunes tell ; and then rebate this charge, 
If confident in thy own cause as just, 

Thou watchest here my statue by my hearth, 
Ixion-like, a suppliant purified : 

Answer distinctly to these several points. 

Ores. First, Queen Athena! to the last I speak, 
And thy concern on that point will remove. 
The blood-stain is no longer on my hand, 

Nor is thy statue by my touch defiled. 

Let this be proof: the law expressly says, 
Those under ban of their blood-guiltiness 

Must never speak, till they be purified 

With blood of suckling sprinkled over them. 
Near other temples was I long since cleansed 
By means of victims and of running streams. 
This point is answered. With respect to kin, 
I am an Argive, son—thou knew’st my sire 
Of Agamemnon, glorious Emperor 

Of the sea-host, with whom thou didst expunge 
The city of Ilion, destroying Troy. 

Returning from the war, in his own house 

He perished foully : in a fraudful net 

My dark-souled mother snared and murdered him : 
The bathing-room was witness to the deed. 
And I, returning home from banishment, 

An exile all the intermediate time, 

Slew her who bore me—I deny it not— 
Exacting blood for blood, her’s for my sire’s. 
Apollo was the mover of my act, 

Forewarning me of woes, heart-piercing stings, 
Should I sit still and leave the guilty free. 

The deed was done, judge whether well or ill ; 
To thy decision I submit myself. 

Ath. The matter is too great, if any man 
Think to adjudge it ; nor befits it me 
To give a judgment in a case of blood. 

But I receive thee, and especially 

(Thy other claims allowed to my protection), 
As suppliant purified by cleansing rites, 

To whom my city can attach no blame. 

Nor may these awful ministers of Fate 

Be lightly sent away ; should they not gain 
The victory, they'll drop down on the soil 
Their venomous distilment, plague and death ; 
Yet to dismiss them is impossible. 

But since this bolt hath hitherward been shot, 
I will appoint and institute a court, . 
To try blood-pleas, an ordinante for all time. 
Mean while collect your proofs and witnesses, 
The means of coming to a just conclusion. 
The worthiest of my people will I choose, 

And come with them, who shall decide this cause, 
Transgressing not their oath in thought or act. 

Chor. Now for the fall of ancient laws, 
Should victory crown the cause 
Of the wreteh that slew his mother, 

Since it is easy thing to do, 


Speak, stranger! in thy turn, 
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This deed shall spirit many another 
To do the like 43 
With groans, and not with laughter, 
Shall a their own children view; 
And children their own parents strike, 
Now and hereafter. 


No wrath for such deeds shall there be 
From the Mznad Watch that see 

All that men do. We will loose 

All sorts of death among the nations. 
Then while their troubles grow profuse, 
Wave upon wave, 

Men shall tell what deeds unkind, 

What wrongs they suffer from relations ; 
And help, they vainly hope to have, 
Look for but not find. 


In misfortune’s desolation 

Let none make this invocation : 

“ Alas! oh Justice! oh ye thrones 

Of the Avengers!” Thus with groans 
It may be some father calls, 

Or some mother newly-bleeding, 

In her dying anguish pleading, 

Since the house of Justice falls 
Sometimes shall a wholesome Terror, 
Thought-inspector, from error 
Him that respects it. For tis good 
When Wisdom comes in Sorrow’s hood. 


But when license is begun, 
And the ger oe heart elate, 


Who then, whether man or state, 
Who will worship Justice? None! 


The life that owns no wholesome check, 
Nor that-which to a master’s beck 

Looks evermore, thou shalt not praise. 
By God's decree the mean is best. 

And different things in different ways 
He still inspects : to truth confest 

My word agrees—for Insolence 

Is own child to Irreverence ; 

And from the sound mind springs no less 
All-loved, all-wished-for happiness. 


By all means, furthermore I say, 
Due reverence to Justice pay ; 

Nor trample with a godless foot 

Her altar—-with an eye to gain, 

For punishment shall come to boot : 
Th’ appointed end doth still remain. 
And therefore let a man respect 

The awe of parents, nor negleet, « 
As host, the hospitable dues, 

Nor, as a guest, Leiantinatalees abuse. 


The man without compulsion just, 
Who by these rules preserves his trust, 
Unprosperous shall never be, 

At least ne’er ruined utterly. 


But the bold trafficker, that only cares 
To stow his contraband, promiscuous wares, 
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Shall lose himself and cargo, when the gale, 
Fraught with his doom, shall overtake his sail. 


‘ But in the whirlpool, in his need, 
He calls on those, who do not heed, 
For God laughs at the violent, 
Who thought not such predicament 
Awaited him, Fate’s doomed and harnessed slave ; 
Dashed on the rock of Justice, the swoln wave 
He cannot breast, and with his pride full-blown 
He sinks, unwept, unhonoured, and unknown. , 
[ArHENna enters at the head of the twelve Areopa. 
gites, who take their seats in the Orchestra, 
Ath. Give notice, herald! keep in bounds the people ; 
Filled with man’s breath, let Tuscan trumpets utter 
Air-piercing tones, and hush the multitude. 
Silence behoves, while sits this Consistory, 
Both that the folk may learn my ordinance, 
And that the cause be rightly tried and judged. 
[APOLLO appears on the Stage. 
Chor. Deal, King Apollo! with thine own affairs ; 
Why meddlest thou with this ? 
Apol. I am come to witness 
For the defendant, am his advocate : 
I his blood-cleanser, he my guest and suppliant ; 
He slew his mother, but the blame is mine, 
I urged him: introduce the suit, Athena ! 
Ath. Begin ye—for the plaintiff, speaking first, 
Shall clearly to the court declare the facts. 
Chor. Though we are many, we will speak in brief. 
Now answer in thy turn, and word for word ; 
Didst slay thy mother ? 
Ores. Yes! I own the deed. 
Chor. This is one fall of three. 
Ores. Boast not o’er me 
Before I’m thrown. 
Chor. Tell how thou didst despatch her. 
Ores. I stabbed her with my sword. 
Chor. At whose suggestion ? 
Ores. This god's, by oracle ; he is my witness. 
Chor. What! did » de prophet bid thee slay thy mother? 
Ores. Yes! and I never have repented it. 
Chor. But shalt, if thou art cast. 
Ores. I fear it not, 
My father sends me succour from his tomb. 
Chor. Trust in the dead, thy mother dead by thee! 
Ores. The murder that she did was twice pollution. 
Chor. How ? let the judges hear. 


Ores. 

My father and her husband. 

Chor. Thou art living, 
But she paid life for life. 

Ores. bas Ea 0 ye her? 
bi did ye not pursue her while she lived. 

hor. The man she:slew. was of no kin to her. 

Qres. Am I akin to her? 

Chor. How else, Assassin ! 
Did she within her girdle nourish thee ? 
Dost;thou renounce a mother's dearest blood ? 

Ores. Apollo! witness for me, and explain, 

If just my bloody deed, how it was just; 
For I deny it not: but if my act 


She slew at once 
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Seem just to thee, or not, declare thy mind, 
That I may plead it to these justicers. 


Apol. To this great Council I address myself ; 
Nor, prophet as I am, will falsely speak. 
Whether of man, of woman, or of State, 

I never uttered any oracle, 

But what th’ Olympian Father ordered me. 
Think of the might of that Authority ; 
Just as ’tis mighty, and obey the Sire: 

An oath transcends not his prerogative. 


Chor. Zeus, as thou sayest, gave this oracle, 
That he should disregard his mother’s claims, 
Exacting vengeance for his father’s blood. 


Apol. ’Tis not the same thing for a princely man, 
Advanced = Zeus to royal dignities, 
To perish, that too by a woman’s hand, 
Not by a shaft from Amazonian bow. 
But how it was, hear, Pallas! judges hear! 
When from his expedition he returned, 
With greater gains of honour and of spoil 
Than his best lovers hoped, she welcomed him, 
Attended at the bath, and o’er him threw, 
As he stept out, a richly broidered robe 
That had no outlet, in whose cunning folds 
She shut him, smote him! So the mighty fell, 
The top of admiration, most august, ~ 
The captain of the naval armament ! 
I’ve spoken of that woman as she was, 
To prick you, judges, to a righteous wrath. 


Chor. Zeus makes account, then, of the father’s fate, 
Yet did his own old father, Chronus, bind : 
This disagrees with that ; is’t not so, judges ? 


Apol. Abominable monsters! hate of gods ! 
Bonds may be loosed, and healing be applied, 
‘The binder and the bound be reconciled. 
But when the dust has once drunk up man’s: blood, 
There is no resurrection for the 8 
For this my father made no remedy, 
But all things else disposes as he wills, 
Settles, displaces, turns them up and down, 
This way and that, unwearied in his might. 


Chor. How thou dost stretch the point for his acquittal! 
Shall he, when he has spilled his mother’s blood, 
In Argos, in his father’s palace dwell ? 
What public altar shall he worship at ? 
The lustral water of what guild approach ? 


Apol. Mark how correctly I will speak to this. 
A mother is not generating cause, 
But the receiver of the child called hers. 
She as a stranger for a stranger keeps 
The germ as a deposit, and in time, 
When no blight falls on it, she brings it forth, 
In proof of this, there may a father 
Without a mother: we’ve a witness here ; 
Athena, daughter of Olympian Zeus, 
Though such a shoot as never goddess bore, 
Nor shall hereafter bear, was never shut, 
Nor nurtured in the darkness of the womb. 
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* Thy people, Pallas, in all other things 
Will I make great, according as I can, 
And I this suppliant to thy temple sent, 
That he and his posterity might be 
Bound in alliance to thy citizens, 
Through all time, faithfully and lovingly. 
Ath. Enough: vote, judges, as ye truly think. 
Chor. Our shafts have all been shot, but we remain 
To hear the sentence. 
Ath. Threat ye? In what way 
May I content you ; 
Chor. What ye heard, ye heard ; 
Vote from your conscience, and revere your oath. 
Ath. People of Attica! and judges, met, 
The first time, to decide a cause of blood, 
Learn now what institution I have made. 
This council shall among the sons of Zigeus 
Flourish in honoured perpetuity, 
And ever hold their sessions on tltis hill, 
The station once of the bold Amazons, 
When they, from a brave envy, hither marched 
To war with Theseus ; here they pitched their tents, 
And built a tower against his citadel, 
And sacrificed to Mars, whence was derived 
The name this hilly rock retains, Mars’ hill. 
By means of this same council, now installed, 
A reverence, and a fear allied thereto, 
Shall check my citizens from doing wrong; 
While they from innovation guard their laws. 
If one pollutes clear water with foul streams, 


He cannot drink there. Nor wild anarchy, 
Nor rule of despot do I recommend, 

- But a sound government placed in the mean, 
And not to cast away a wholesome fear. 
What man is ever just who nothing fears ? 
But if ye dread the throned Majesty 
Of Justice, in its guard shall “ possess 


A bulwark of the country and the state, 
Such owns no people else, not e’en the realm 
Of Pelops, nor the Scythian far remote. 
Such is this court which now I institute, 
Quick to just wrath and incorruptible, 

A wakeful guardian while ye sleep in peace. 
My exhortation to the future points, 

Observe it, citizens! Now, judges, rise, 
Take up the ballot, and each give his vote, 
Fearing the oath ye sware by. I have said. 

[Lhe Areopagites rise in succession, take each a ballot-from the 
altar, and drop it into one or other of the two urns. When 
the twelfth has dropt his into the urn, Attiena takes one from 
the altar, and holds it in her hand. 

Chor. Respect us, or our visit shall become 
A bitter visitation. 
Apol. And I charge you, 
Respect the oracles of Zeus and mine, 
Nor make them ineffectual. 
Chor. To thy province 
Cases of blood belong not; staying here, 
Thou wilt no longer be a prophet pure. 
Apol. Was the Sire wrong to purify his suppliant, 
The rash Ixion, the first homicide ? 
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Chor. Say on: but should we fail of justice here, 
We'll haunt this land in very bitterness. 
Apol. Ye scorned of gods, both of the older race, 
And younger, I shall gain the victory. ~ 
Chor. So in the house of Pheres dhast thou gall 
The Fates, and get a mortal made immortal. 
Apol. Is it not just to aid a worshipper, 
And most when in his extreme need he prays ? 
Chor. By taking in, forsooth, old goddetnen 
Those ancient goddesses, deceived by wine!. 
Apol. Ye presently, forsooth, shall lose your cause, 
And so be sick, and bring up ——— harmless venom, 
Chor. Since thou, young god, insultest them are old, 
We wait to hear the sentence, as in doubt 
Whether or not to rage against the city. 
Ath. ’Tis mine to tell the sentence. I reserve 
My ballot, and Orestes shall obtain 
The benefit thereof, the votes being equal : 
For me no mother bore. My father’s wholly, 
I am altogether on the father’s side, 
Preferring the male gender heartily, 
Save that I marry not. Nor of the wife 
Make I account, that impiously slew 
Her lord and husband, overseer of home. 
With equal votes Orestes is acquitted : 
Turn out the ballots ye, whose office ’tis. 
Ores. Phoebus Apollo! which way ends the suit? 
Chor. Night! gloomy mother Night! dost see all this ? 
Ores. Death now by hanging, or the light of life ! 
Chor. Honour established or for ever lost ! 
[ The ballots are turned out and counted. 
Apol. Count ye the ballots with exact precision ; 
Where principle is not, great mischief follows. 
One vote may’ruin or raise up a house. 
Ath. He is acquitted, for the: votes are equal. 
[She gives her ballot in favour of Orestes, 
Ores. Oh, Pallas! that hast saved my house and me, 
Restored me to my country and my home ; 
«* Again an Argive, in his father’s state 
He flourishes,” shall some Hellenian say— 
To Pallas and Apollo thanks! and thanks 
To the Third Saviour and Deliverer ! 
That sways all things, respects the father’s cause, 
And saves me from my mother’s advocates. 
But to this land and people ; ere I go, 
By a dread oath I bind myself and heirs, 
That never Argive Chief shall hither lead 
With hostile aim his well-appointed troops. 
For I, though in the tomb, will make repent 
The rash transgressors of my present oath, 
By misadventures and perplexities, 
Discouraging their paths with fearful thoughts, 
With omens dire their passage over streams. 
But if they justly act, and alway honour 
The city of Pallas with alliance true, 
I will regard them more benignantly. 
Farewell, thou and thy people! give your foes 
Inevitable falls! and for yourselves 
May ye win safety! glory! victory! [Exit Orestes, 
Chor. In the pride of your cause, . 
Though younger he be, 
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Ye have trampled the old laws, 
And ta’en them from me. 
Despised and degraded, 

My office invaded, 

With deep indignation; 
Without reservation, 

I drop from my wound 

A blight on the ground. 

No bud, and no blossom, 

No leaf for the trees ! 

No child for the bosom, 

No pet for the knees ! 

Let it forth on the soil, 

A blotch and a boil, 

To bring to death’s portal 
Whatever is mortal. 

Should I groan? let them groan, 
Who must pay for the slight, 
For the scorn has been shown 
To the Daughters of Night. 

Ath. Take not this grief too heavily to heart, 
Be comforted ; ye suffered no defeat ; 

The votes were equal, and ye had no wrong. 
From Zeus himself clear testimony came, 

His prophet was the witness, that Orestes 
Should be acquitted for his bloody deed. 

Hurl not your bolts of wrath against this land, 
Nor, letting fall the drops of deities, 

Cause a seed-blasting blight of barrenness. 
Pure altars shall ye have with splendid seats, 
And in high honour held, I promise you, 
Shall own the goodly region's secret depths. 

Chor. In the pride of your cause, 
Though younger ye be, 

Ye have trampled the old laws, 
And ta’en them from me. 
Despised and degraded, . 

My office invaded, 

With deep indignation, 
Without reservation, 

I drop from my wound 

A blight on the ground. 

No bud and no blossom, 

No leaf for the trees ! 

No child for the bosom, 

No pet for the knees ! 

Let it forth on the soil, 

A blotch and a boil, 

To bring to death’s portal 
Whatever is mortal. 

Should I groan? let them groan, 
Who must pay for the slight, 
For the scorn has been shown 
To the Daughters of Night. 

Ath. Ye are not dishonoured ; with excess of wrath 
Mar not man’s earth with wounds incurable. 
I too rely on Zeus, and of the gods, 

( What need to say it?) only I may use 

The keys of his reserved treasury, 

Wherein he keeps his sealed thunderbolts. 

I have no need of them—but be advised, 

Nor on the ground cast forth the rash tongue’s fruit, 
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Whose issue is that nothing shall go well. 
Lull the sharp rage of your tempestuous ire, 
And be my honoured fellow-residents : 

Ye shall acknowledge my advice is good, 
When ye receive the first fruits of the land, 
Offerings for hopes of children, and the dues 
For consummation of the marriage rites. 

Chor. Must I to this submit, 

Dishonoured in my age, 

Nor have revenge for it ? 

Shame! shame! I breathe out rage. 
Blow, blast of wrath! blow! blow! 
And scatter death and wo! 

What pain is this that pricks my side ? 
Hear my sharp passion, mother Night! 
These younger gods their power abuse, 
And rob me of my rightful dues. 

Ath. V'll bear with you; ye wiser are as elder, 
Though Zeus gave me no scanty share of wisdom. 
Arrived at other lands of other tribes, 

Ye will regret this. Onward-flowing time 

Shall bring increase of honour for my people. 

And if ye stay with us, ye shall possess 

A seat hard by the palace of Erectheus, 

And worship (such ye ne’er could find elsewhere) 

From troops of women and from bands of men. 

But cast not on this country bane of blood, 

Kindling youth’s fiery temper into rage, 

Frantic with furious heats not raised by wine. 

Nor settle here among my citizens, 

As ’twere the heart of cocks, intestine war, 

That is against his neighbour over-bold. 

Let foreign war, whereby a passionate love 

Of high renown is fostered, come and welcome ! 

But no rude fight of the domestic Bird. 

Decide ye now, as it awaits your choice, 

Receiving honour for your benefits, 

To share with us this region loved of gods. 
Chor. Must I to this submit, 

Dishonoured in my age, 

Nor have revenge for it ? 

Shame! shame! 1 breathe out rage. 

Blow, blast of wrath! blow! blow! 

And scatter death and wo ! 

What pain is this that pricks my side ? 

Hear my sharp passion, mother Night ! 

The younger gods their power abuse, 

And rob me of my rightful dues. 

Ath, I weary not rehearsing your advantage : 
Ye shall not say that ye, old goddesses, 

Neither from me, nor from my citizens, 
Received a welcome, and so parted hence. 

If holy to your apprehension seems 

Persuasion, speaking softly by my lips, 

Ye will remain: if not, twill be unjust 

T’o scatter here fierce wrath and injury, 

When settlement and worship wait your choice. 

Chor. What seat shall ours be ? 

Ath. One afflictionless, 
Accept it. 

Chor. If we do, what honour, worship ? 

Ath. No house shall thrive without you. 
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Chor. Wilt effect 
That we shall have this mighty influence ? 
Ath. Tl give good fortune to your worshippers. 
Chor. And is thy pledge for ever ? 
Ath. What I promise, 
I must perform. 
Chor. It seems that we shall yield 
To thy request—we stand apart from wrath. 
Ath, Honours on earth are yours, and troops of friends. 
Chor. What blessing shall we call upon the land ? 
Ath. Whatever tends to glorious victory, 
Earth’s best condition, softest dews from heaven, 
And from the sea refreshing influences ; 
And with clear sunshine gently-breathing airs 
To walk the region ; let earth yield her fruit, 
And flocks and herds increase abundantly, 
And no blight nip the buds of human life. 
Deal with the ungodly roughly as ye will, 
And let them be laid out upon their biers. 
For, like a gardener, I love and tend 
The happy race productive of good fruit. 
This is your part: I to myself reserve 
To grace the state, for high exploits renowned, 
With martial spoils and crowning victory. 


Chor. Herewith Pallasis ourdwelling, Let the sun’s clear-shining light 
In the city she affects, Make good issue spring from earth, 
Bulwark of the gods excelling, Bloom of gladness to the sight, 
Which Zeus keeps and Mars protects. Every sort of happy birth. 


Ath. 1 for my citizens intending good, 
Have settled here this austere sisterhood ; 
O’er men, and all they think, do, suffer, feel, 
They exercise control without appeal. 
The man, ne’er haunted with their vengeful strife, 
Knows not the worst and sharpest pangs of life. 
The burden of transgression riever ends, 
But from the father to the son descends ; 
And while the sinner’s pride of heart conimends him, 
Silent destruction steals on him, and ends him. 


Chor. Let there be no blight of trees, Let the flocks inerease in season, 
For the buds no scorching blast; And with twin-births ever go ; 
Never by the black disease Aid the people; as is reason; 
Be the landmarks overpast. Praise the gods who bless them s0. 


Ath. Hear ye what gifts th’ Erinnyes dispense, 
For mighty is their binding influence, 
For curse or blessing, both within the portals 
Of Hades, and among the blest immortals. 
And they perform their ministry assigned 
With most effectual power among mankind, 
Giving to some true joys with transport hymned, 
To some a life of wo with tears hediminied. 


Chor. We forbid untimely doom, 
Let the virgins in their bloom 
Be to fitting partners wed. 
Look to this, our sisters dread ! 
Fates ! whom our own mother bore, 
Ye who claim the lordship o’er 
Men’s affairs in all their course, 
And from whom, as from their sources 
All their blessings ever flow, 
All the good the righteous know. 
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Ath, Hearing these friendly blessings I rejoice, 
And love Persuasion’s eyes, who tuned my voice, 
Enabling me to turn their wrath aside, 

When they had fiercely my request denied. 
But Zeus prevails—the power of mercy still 
Predominates, and good o’ermasters ill. 


Chor. Heré let faction never roar, Let them live as brethren should, 
Which no mischiefs e’er cau sate ; And one hatred only know ; 
Let the dust ne’er drink up gore Let them love the common good, 

Shed by fierce, intestine hate. Let them hate the common foe. 


Ath. Have they not the true way of blessing found? 
Hence to my people shall true joys redound. 
To these dread goddesses due honour give, 
And by their favour happy shall ye live ; 
They ever love to keep the just in sight, 
And crown with blessing those who do the right, 


Chor. Rejoice ye in your wealth profuse, 
And in the saving power of Zeus, 
All ye that sit his shadow near, 
Beloved of his daughter dear ; 
For all she shelters with her wing, 
Find favour with the awful king. 


Ath. Rejoice ye likewise, while ye downward go, 
Bless ye my people and defend from wo ; 
While with torch-lights escorting troops attend, 
And while the holy victims bleed, descend ! 
Lead on! and may my citizens employ 
Their thoughts, to prize the blessings they enjoy. 


Chor. Ye that in the city dwell, 
Mortals, gods, again farewell! 
If ye pay us honour due, 
We will have regard to you ; 
Nor shall ye have cause to blame 
That these settlers hither came. 


Ath. ’Tis well, my temple-troop shall be your guide, 
With light of torches blazing far and wide; 
To the dark halls of subterranean gloom ; 


earth, 


9 And the land’s glory, ornament, and bloom, 

; Fresh youth, and reverend age, and pag op beauty, 
With purple robes, shall come to pay their duty. 

m 60. While they proceed to their sequestered haunts, 


Come forth! in honour of our visitants, 
And let the light of torches flash around, 
That they may ever be benignant found. 


THE ESCORT. 


Davcurers of night! on whom we Mild and benignant go! 
wait, Pleased with the fervid glow 
Depart ye home in solemn state : Of torches giving light, 
August, and ‘highly honoured, go And as ye pass from sight 
Under the caves of earth below. Your downward path along, 
Good peopleall! while they pass hence, Break into joyful song! 


Observe the hush of reverence. Let torches brightly glow, 


Under earth’s deep and ancient rifts, Libations freely flow, 
Honoured with sacrificial gifts, At all your several homes. - 
And worship which the people pay, For Zeus, all-seeing, comes, 
Benignant virgins ! take your way. And Fate, to bless the throng, 
Good people! hushed and silent be Break into joyful song. 
During the whole solemnity. 
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Ir is remarked by Mr Dyce, in the 
preface to his Specimen of British 
Poetesses (1827), that of the selections 
which have been made from the chaos 
of our past poetry, the majority has 
been confined almost entirely to the 
writings of men ; and from the great 
collections of the English poets, where 
so many worthless compositions find a 
place, that the productions of women 
have been carefully excluded. It is- 
true, he admits, that the grander in- 
spirations of the Muse have not been 

often breathed into the softer frame. 
The magic tones which have added a 
new existence to the heart—the tre- 
mendous thoughts which have impress- 
ed a successive stamp on the fluctua- 
tion of ages, and which have almost 
changed the character of nations— 
these have not proceeded from woman ; 
but her sensibility, her tenderness, her 
grace, have not been lost nor misem- 
ployed: her genius has gradually risen 
with the opportunities which facilitated 
its ascent. To exhibit the growth and 
progress of the genius of our country- 
women in the department of poetry 
was the object of his most interesting 
volume ; and he expresses an honest 
satisfaction in the reflection that his 
tedious chase through the jungles of 
forgotten literature—for by far the 
greater number of female effusions lie 
concealed in obscure publications— 
must procure to his undertaking the 
good-will of the sex. For though, in 
the course of centuries, new antholo- 
gies will be found, more interesting 
and more exquisite, because the hu- 
man mind, and, above all, the female 
mind, is making a rapid advance, yet 
his work will never be deprived of the 
happy distinction of being one of the 
first that has been entirely consecrated 
towomen. The specimens begin with 
Juliana Berners, and end with Letitia 
Landon. 

We are not going to give an ac- 
count of this selection, but having 
taken it down from Shelf Myra in a 
mistake for Caroline Bowles’s “ Birth- 
day,”—though ‘tis bigger by half— 
we have passed a pleasant hour in 
turning over the leaves, skipping some, 
glancing at others, perusing a few, and 
sing-songing two or three by heart, 
forgetful how, where, or when we had 
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BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


committed them to memory, yet feel- 
ing they were old friends, and worthy 
of being welcomed the moment we 
saw their faces. Probably, till we 
come near our own times, there is but 
little of what one would call poetry in 
hese specimens. -The British poet. 
esses seem a series of exceedingly 
sensible maids and matrons — not 
“ with eyes in a fine frenzy rolling” 
—nor with hair dishevelled by the 
tossings of inspiration, but of calm 
countenances and sedate demeanour, 
not very distinguishable from those we 
love to look on by “ parlour twilight” 
in any happy household we are in the 
habit of dropping in upon of an even- 
ing a familiar guest. 

Poetry, or not poetry, such verses 
are to us often very delightful; and 
there are many moods of mind in which 
good people prefer Pomfret to Pindar. 

Why should we always be desir- 
ing Fancy, Imagination, Passion, Intel- 
lect, Power, in Poetry, as if these were 
essential to it, and none were poets 
but those gifted with ‘ the vision and 
the faculty divine?” Surely the pure 
expression of pure thoughts and feel. 
ing's—the staple of common life—if em- 
bued with a certain sweetness of soul- 
felt sound beyond that of ordinary 
speech—coloured, if that image please 
you better, with a somewhat greener 
light than is usual to our eyes—zs poe- 
try. Surely they who are moved so to 
commune with their own hearts, or 
with the hearts of them they love— 
since forms and hues of sentiment are 
thus produced that else had not been 
—are poets. There is genius in good- 
ness ; and gratitude beautifies the bless- 
ings bestowed by Heaven on the pure 
of heart. 

There is Katherine Philips—born 
1631, died 1664—known as a poetess 
by the name of Orinda. She was'the 
daughter of John Fowler, a London 
merchant, and married James Philipsof 
the Priory, Cardigan. “ Her devotion 
to the muses,” says Mr Dyce, “did 
not prevent her from discharging, in 
the most examplary manner, the duties 
of domestic life.”” Doubtless, it assist- 
ed her in doing so; and therefore, 
though she was praised more than 
once by Dryden, and was renowned by 
Cowley, a greater glory was hers ; for 
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Jeremy Taylor addressed to her his 
discourse on the Nature, Offices, and 
Measures of Friendship. Anne Killi- 
grew, a kindred spirit, immortalized 
by Dryden in a memorable strain, 
says lovingly of her :— 


“ Orinda, Albion’s and her sex’s grace, 

Ow’d not her glory to a beauteous face ; 

It was her radiant soul that shone within, 

Which struck a lustre through her outward 
skin ; ; 

That did her lips and cheeks with roses 
dye, 

Advanced her height, and sparkled in her 
eye; 

Nor did her sex at all obstruct her fame, 

But higher ‘mong the stars it fixed her 
name.” 


That she was very beautiful there 
can be no doubt; yet Orinda was 
celebrated against-her will—for her 
poems, which had been dispersed among 
her friends in manuscript, were first 
printed without her knowledge or 
consent, and the publication caused 
her a fit of illness. You wish to read 
some of her verses? As you love us, be- 
lieve them poetry. $2 


‘6 &§ COUNTRY LIFE. 


* How sacred and how innocent 
A country life appears, 

How free from tumult, discontent, 
From flattery or fears ! 


“‘ This was the first and happiest life, 
When man enjoyed himself; 

Till pride exchanged peace for strife, 
And happiness for pelf. 


* ’Twas here the poets were inspir'd, 
Here taught the multitude ; 

The brave they here with honour fir’d, 
And civiliz’d the rude. 


* That golden age did entertain 
No passion but of love : 

The thoughts of ruling and of gain 
Did ne’er their fancies move. 


‘ Then welcome, dearest solitude, 
My great felicity ; 

Though some are pleas’d to call thee rude, 
Thou art not so, but we. 


‘** Them that do covet only rest, 
A cottage will suffice : 

It is not brave to be possest 
Of earth, but to despise. 


‘“* Opinion is the rate of things, 
From hence our peace doth flow ; 
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I have a better fate than kings, 
Because I think it so, 


‘* When all the stormy world doth rozr, 
How unconcerned am I? 
I cannot fear to tumble lower 
Who never could be high. 
‘* Secure in these unenvy'd walls 
I think not on the state, 
And pity no man’s case that falls 
From his ambition’s height. 


‘¢ Silence and innocence are safe ; 
A heart that’s nobly true 

At all these little arts can laugh 
That do the world subdue. 


‘* While others revel it in state 
Here I'll contented sit, 

And think I have as good a fate 
As wealth and pomp admit. 


‘* Let others (nobler) seek to gain 
In knowledge happy fate, 

And others busy them in vain 
To study ways of state. 


*¢ But I resolved from within, 
Confirmed from without, 
In privacy intend to spin 
My future minutes out. 


‘* And from this hermitage of mine, 
I banish all wild toys, 

And nothing that is not divine 
Shall dare to tempt my joys. 


‘¢ There are below but two things good, 
Friendship and Honesty, 

And only those of all I would 
Ask for felicity. 


‘¢ In this retir’d and humble seat, 
Free from both war and strife, 

I am not fore’d to make retreat, 
But choose to spend my life.” 


She was cut off by the small-pox— 
so was Anne Killigrew (1655), daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Killigrew, Master of 
the Savoy, and one of the prebendaries 
of Westminster. She was maid. of 
honour to the Duchess of York ; -and 
her portrait, prefixed to her poetical 
compositions published after her death, 
a mezzotint from a picture by herself, 
is at once a proof, says Mr Dyce, of 
her beauty and of her skill in painting. 
These lines are good. 


66 PHE COMPLAINT OF A LOVER. 


‘ See'st thou yonder craggy rock, 
Whose head o’erlooks the swelling main, 
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Where never shepherd fed his flock, 
Or careful peasant sow’d his grain ? 


** No wholesome herb grows on the same, 
Or bird of day will on it rest ; 

*Tis barren as the hopeless flame, 
That scorches my tormented breast. 


‘* Deep underneath a cave does lie, 
Th’ entrance hid with dismal yew, 

Where Pheebus never shew’d his eye, 
Or cheerful day yet pierced through. 


«In that dark melancholy cell 
(Retreat and solace of my woe), 
Love, sad despair, and I, do dwell, 
The springs from whence my grief do 
flow. 


‘¢ Sleep, which to others ease does prove, 
Comes unto me, alas in vain ; 

For in my dreams I am in love, 
And in them too she does disdain.” 


Mary Monk, daughter of Lord 
Molesworth, and wife of George Monk, 
Esq. (died 1715), was a delightful be- 
ing, and thou wilt read, perhaps not 
with unmoistened eyes, my Dora—these 
words of the dedication to the Princesse 
of Wales, of her poems, written after 
her death by -her father. Most of 
them are the product of the leisure 
hours of a young gentlewoman lately 
deceased ; who, in a remote country 
retirement, without omitting the daily 
care due to a large family, not only 
perfectly acquired the several lan- 
guages here made use of (Latin, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, and French), but the 
good morals and principles contained 
in those books, so as to put them in 
practice, as well during her life and 
languishing sickness, as at the hour 
of her death; in short, she died not 
only like a Christian, but like a Roman 
lady, and so became at once the ob- 
ject of the grief and comfort of her 
relations.” Of her poetry we have 
here two specimens—one a very noble 
translation from Felicaia on Provi- 
dence—the other, “ Verses written on 
her death-bed at Bath to her husband 
in London.” They are indeed most 
affecting. 


** Thou who dost all my worldly thoughts 
employ, 

Thou pleasing source of all my earthly joy, 

Thou tenderest husband and thou dearest 
friend, 

To thee this first this last adieu I send ! 

At length the conqueror death asserts his 
right, 
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And will for ever veil me from thy sight ; 
He wooes me to him with a cheerful grace, 
And not one terror clouds his meagre face; 
He promises a lasting rest from pain, 
And shows that all life’s fleeting joys are 
vain ; 
Th’ eternal scenes of heaven he sets in 
view, 
And tells me that no other joys are true, 
But love, fond love, would yet resist his 
power, 
Would fain awhile defer the parting hour; 
He brings thy mourning image to my eyes, 
And would obstruct my journey to the 
skies. 
But say, thou dearest, thou unwearied 
friend ! 
Say, should’st thou grieve to see my sor- 
rows end ? 
Thou know’st a painful pilgrimage I’ve 
past ; 
And should’st thou grieve that rest is come 
at last ? 
Rather rejoice to see me shake off life, 
And die as I have liv’d, thy faithful wife.” 
Have not these “ breathings,” sin- 
cere and fervent, from breasts most 
pure, proved to your heart’s content, 
that we were right in what we said 
above of poetry? These Three were 
Christian ladies—in high life, but 
humble in spirit—all accomplished 
in this world’s adornments, but intent 
on Heaven. ‘There is an odour, as of 
violets, while we press the pages to 
our lips. ° 
We never had in our hands the 
poems of Anne, Countess of Winchel- 
sea, printed in 1713 ; but we well re- 
member reading some of them in 
beautiful manuscript, many years ago, 
at Rydal Mount. - Wordsworth has 
immortalized her in the following sen- 
tence :—** It is remarkable that, ex- 
cepting a passage or two in the Wind- 
sor Forest of Pope, and some delight- 
ful pictures in the poems of Lady 
Winchelsea, the poetry of the period 
intervening between the publication 
of the Paradise Lost and the Seasons, 
does not contain a single new image 
of external nature.” She was the 
daughter of Sir William Kingsmill of 
Sidmonton, in the county of South- 
ampton, maid of honour to the Duchess 
of York, second wife of James II. 
and married Heneage, second son 
of. Heneage, Earl of Winchelsea, 
to which title he. succeeded on the 
death of his nephew. Mr Dyce has 
given three of her compositions, all ex- 
cellentwethe Atheist and the Acorn— 
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But silent musings urge the mind to seek 

Something too high for syllables to speak ; 

Till the free soul to a composedness charm’d, 
Finding the elements of rage disarm’d, 

O’er all below a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in th’ inferior world, and thinks it like her own: 
In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all’s confus’d again ; 

Our cares, our toils, our clamours are renew’d, 

Or pleasures, seldom reach’d, again pursn’d,” 








ght ; Life’s Progress—and a Nocturnal Re- delightful pictures” alluded to b 
Sp verie. In the last are some “ of the Weederorth i" hind 
s 
Pi ‘* In such a night, when every louder wind 
Is to its distant cavern safe confined ; 
; And only gentle Zephyr fans his wings, 
And lonely Philomel, still waking, sings; 
i Or from some tree, fam’d for the owl’s delight, 
his She, hollowing clear, directs the wanderer right : 
In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 
mae. Or thinly vail the heaven’s mysterious face ; 
ia When in some river, overhung with green, 
the The waving moon, and trembling leaves are seen ; 
When freshen’d grass now bears itself upright, 
‘ied And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 
Whence spring the woodbine, and the bramble-rose, 
Hiss And where the sleepy cowslip shelter’d grows ; 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 
> Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes ; 1 
= When scatter’d glow-worms, but in twilight fine, 
Shew trivial beauties watch their hour to shine ; 
me Whilst Salisb’ry stands the test of every light, 
In perfect charms, and perfect virtue bright : 

M When odours which declin’d repelling day, { 
. Thro’ temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 
When darken’d groves their softest shadows wear, 
in- And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 
rst When thro’ the gloom more venerable shows { 
it, Some ancient fabric, awful in repose ; 
id While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, | 
re And swelling hay-cocks thicken up the vale ; 
ut When the loos’d horse now, as his pasture leads, j 
od Comes slowly grazing thro’ th’ adjoining meads, | 
nt Whose stealing pace, and lengthen’d shade we fear, i 
of Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 
to When nibbling sheep at large pursue theiy food, { 

And unmolested kine rechew the cud ; i 

e When curlews cry beneath the village walls, 

l. And to her straggling brood the partridge calls ; 
" Their short-liv’d jubilee the creatures keep, 

n Which but endures whilst tyrant man does sleep ; 

When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals ; 

( 
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We find nothing comparable to shines in another sphere. Elizabeth 
what we have now quoted in any of Rowe, when Betsy Singer, was warm- 
the effusions of the Thirty Poetesses ly admired by Prior, among- whose 
—let us in courtesy so call them— poems is an “ answer to Mrs Singer's 
who flourished from the death of Lady pastoral on Love and Friendship.” 
Winchelsea to that of Charlotte Smith. But though she says, finely we think, 
True, that Lady Mary Wortley Mon- « There in a melting, solemn, dying 
tague is among the number, but her strain, 
brilliant genius was not poetical, and Let me all day upon my lyre complain, 
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And wind up all its soft harmonious 
strings 

To noble, serious, melancholy things ;” 

her verse is far inferior to her prose, 
though that be vicious,—yet there are 
strains of true feeling in her Letters 
from. the Dead to the Living. Mrs 
Greville’s celebrated Ode to Indiffer- 
ence does not disturb that mood, and 
Frances Sheridan’s Ode to Patience 


By Caroline Bowles. 


tries that virtue. Yet they were ae. 
complished women, and both - odes 
were thought admirable in their day, 
Henrietta, Lady O’ Neil (born 1755— 
died 1793), had something of the true 
inspiration. Her Ode to the Poppy 
—too long to be extracted—is ele. 
gant and eloquent, and speaks the lan. 
guage of passion; and surely the fol. 
lowing lines are natural and pathetie, 


‘* Sweet age of blest delusion! blooming boys, 


Ah! revel long in childhood’ 
With light and pliant spirits, 


s thoughtless joys, 
that can stoop 


To follow sportively the rolling hoop ; 

To watch the sleeping top with gay delight, 

Or mark with raptur’d gaze the sailing kite ; 

Or eagerly pursuing Pleasure’s call, 

Can find it center’d in the bounding ball! 

Alas! the day wi!l come, when sports like these 
Must lose their magic, and their power to please ; 
Too swiftly fled, the rosy hours of youth 


Shall yield their fairy-charms 


to mournful Truth ; 


Even now, a mother’s fond prophetic fear 
Sees the dark train of human ills appear ; 
Views various fortune for each lovely child, 
Storms for the bold, and anguish for the mild ; 
Beholds already those expressive eyes 


Beam a sad certainty of futur 


e sighs ; 


And dreads each suffering those dear breasts may know 


In their long passage through 


a world of wo; 


Perchance predestin’d every pang to prove, 
That treacherous friends inflict, or faithless love ; 


For ah! how few have found 


existence sweet, 


Where grief is sure; but happiness deceit ! ” 


Mary Barber was the wife of a shop- 
keeper in Dublin, and Mary Leapor 
a cook, but neither of them had so 
much of the mens divinior as might 
have been expected from their oc- 
. cupation. Molly makes Phillis, a 
country maid, reject the addresses of 
Sylvanus, a courtier, in favour of Co- 
rydon, on the ground of good eating. 
The lines are savoury. 
‘* Not this will lure me, for I'd have you 
know, 
This night to feast with Corydon I go; 
Then beef and coleworts, beans and bacon 
too, 
And the plum-pudding of delicious hue, 
Sweet-spiced cakes, and apple-pies good 
store, 
Deck the brown board—and who can 
wish for more ?” 
The verse of Ann Yearsley, the milk. 
woman, we never tasted, but suspect 
it was thin and sour; and we cannot 
excuse her for having behaved so 
shamefully to Hannah More. Esther 
Chapone, as the world once knew, 
wrote Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind, and Elizabeth Carter a 





translation of Epictetus, and they were 
ladies of the greatest learning and re- 
spectability ; but the one’s Ode to 
Solitude, and the other’s Ode to Wis- 
dom are really too much. Besides, 
they areaslikeastwopeas. Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, the most beau- 
tiful of the beautiful, and richly en- 
dowed by nature with mental gifts, 
wrote lines—the Passage of the Moun- 
tain of St Gothard—admired—at least 
so he said in verse—by Coleridge. 
And poor Mary Robinson, with all 
her frailties, did not deserve to be 
strapped in her infirmity by that cruel 
cobbler. Her poems,” says Mr 
Dyce, “ show that she possessed a 
good deal of fancy” —which is more 
than Gifford did—and “ a very plea- 
sing facility of composition.” But no 
Englishwoman ever wrote verses 
worthy of being twice read, who had 
deviated from virtue. 

Contemporaries of Charlotte Smith 
were Anna Seward, who possessed 
fine talents, and had she not been 
spoiled, would assuredly have excell- 
ed most of her sex in description of 
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Nature and of passion ; Anne Hunter, 
all whose verses are written with ele- 
gance and feeling, and whose * Death 
Song” is a noble strain, almost wor- 
thy of Campbell himself; Anne Bar- 
bauld, an honoured name, but in 
poetry only an imitator of exquisite 
skill; Amelia Opie, whose “ Father 
and Daughter” will endure * till pity’s 
self be dead,” and of her songs and 
elegiac strains, some will outlive many 
compositions of the same kind now 
flourishing in fashionable life, while 
hers would seem to be forgotten ; and 
our own Anne Grant, whose * High- 
landers,” though occasionally some- 
what heavy, contains many pictures 
entirely true to Nature, and breathes 
of the heather. But her reputation 
rests on the wide and firm foundation 
of her prose, and she will for ever 
occupy a foremost place among our 
Scottish worthies. 

But Britain had as yet produced no 
great poetess, and she has produced 
but one—Joanna Baillie. Her Plays 


on the Passions were hailed at once 
all over the land as works of genius 
of the highest kind, while yet the 
poetry of Cowper, and Crabbe, and 


Burns had lost none of its freshness— 
they were secure in their “ pride of 
place” during the successive reigns of 
Scott and Byron—and now that her 
magnificent plan has been completed, 
the whole may be regarded with un- 
diminished admiration even by those 
who can comprehend the grandeur of 
Wordsworth. It is somewhat strange 
that Scotland should have given birth 
but to a single poetess; nothing 
strange that of her should have been 
born the greatest of all poetesses, so 
we grudge not to England the glory 
of all the rest. Those of this age, 
alive or dead, transcend in worth 
those of all her other ages. Nay 
each of the Pranrrary Five is more 
lustrous than any of their Constella- 
tions. 

We plan and promise but do not 
perform. The Series on those Lumi- 
naries is in our brain, but will not 
leave their pia mater. We know not 
well why it is so, but we often think 
together of Charlotte Smith, Mary 
Howitt, and Caroline Bowles. We 
are resolved to speak now of Caroline 
Bowles ; nor shall the Monarch be suf- 
fered to leave the Roads without this 
sheet on board. 

And now we haye been brought 
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‘* smooth-sliding without step,” or, as 
is our wont, on the wilfulness of wings 
(how unlike to walking or rather 
wading one’s way through an article 
like an ordinary human being with 
splay-feet and flat-fish soles!) to the 
poem more immediately before us, 
from which we are not without hopes 
of being able erelong to bring our- 
selves to extract not a few pregnant 
passages for your delectation. Our 
hearts—at no time cold—warmed to- 
wards our critical brethren, as we 
heard them all—all of any mark or 
likelihood — dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies—(the quarterlies are such 
laggards in love, that they generally 
arrive a year after the Fair) enthu- 
siastic in their praise of this delightful 
volume. People with a crick in their 
neck, a flea in their ear, may abuse 
the brotherhood ; but we are deser- 
vedly popular among the tolerably 
happy ; and no other class of men, 
we have been credily informed, re- 
ceive so many unlooked-for legacies 
as the editors of periodical works. In 
polities it is impossible to be too tru- 
culent. He who gives -quarter is a 
fool, and is cut down by his prisoner. 
No war worth looking at, much less 
mingling in, but that in which we fight 
under the Bloody Flag. May the 
first Radical we meet on the field run 
us through the body, if we do not an- 
ticipate him ; till then, we give him 
hearty greeting at the social board, 
and make no allusion to politics, ex- 
cept it be to laugh along with him at 
Lord Melbourne. But in literature 
we feel “ that the blue sky bends over 
all;’’ and that all the nations of the 
earth are or ought to be at peace. 
All of us, after a hard-fought day in 
political warfare, that is, all of us who 
are left alive, are glad to lay down 
our weapons, and join in celebration 
of the triumph of some bold son or 
bright daughter of song.—How ele 
vating a sight to see us all crowding 
round the object of our common ad- 
miration, and emulously binding the 
brows of genius with victorious 
wreaths! And oh! what if they be 
woman’s brows! Then with our ad- 
miration mingles love ; and we know 
of a surety that while we are honour- 
ing genius, we are rewarding virtue. 
“The Birth-Day” is the autobio- 
graphy of the childhood of Genius by 
Caroline Bowles. And by what is the 
childhood of genius distinguished from 
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the childhood of you or me, or any 
other good old man or woman? Read 
the Birth-Day, and perhaps you may 
know. Yet we believe that there is ge- 
nius in all childhood. But the creative 
joy that makes it great in its simplicity 
dies a natural death or is killed, and 
there is an end of genius. In fayoured 
spirits, neither few nor many, the joy 
and the might survive; they are the 
Poets and the Poetesses of whom 
Alexander Dyce and Christopher 
North delight to show specimens— 
nor among them all is there a fairer 
spirit than Caroline Bowles. What a 
memory she has! for you must know 
that unless it be accompanied with 
imagination, memory is cold and life- 
less. The forms it brings before us 
must be connected with beauty, that 
is, with affection or passion. All 
minds, even the dullest, remember the 
days of their youth; but all cannot 
bring back the indescribable bright- 
ness of that blessed season. They 
who would know what they once were, 
must not merely recollect, but they 
must imagine, the hills and valleys 
if any such there were—in which their 
childhood played, the torrents, the 
waterfalls, the lakes, the heather, the 
rocks, the heaven’s imperial dome, the 
rayen floating only a little lower than 
the eagle in the sky. To imagine 
what he then heard and saw, he must 
imagine his own nature. He must 
collect from many vanished hours the 
power of his untamed heart, and he 
must, perhaps, transfuse also some- 
thing of his maturer mind into these 
dreams of his former being, thus link- 
ing the past with the present by a 
continuous chain, which, thouzh often 
invisible, is never broken. So is it too 
with the calmer affections that have 
grown within the shelter of a roof. 
We do not merely remember, we ima- 
gine our father’s house, the fireside, 
all his features then most living, now 
dead and buried ; the very manner of 
his smile, every tone of his yoice. We 
must combine with all the passionate 
and plastic power of imagination: the 
spirit of a thousand happy hours into 
one moment; and we must invest with 
all that we ever felt to be venerable 
such an image as alone can satisfy 
our filial hearts. It is thus that ima- 
gination, which first aided the growth 
of all our holiest and happiest affec- 
tions, can preserve them to us unim- 
paired» 
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‘* For she can give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore.” 


We hope we have said sufficient to 
show that the subject of the Birth-Day 
is full of poetry ; and depend upon it, 
should you be disposed to deny it, 
that, in spite of the muscularity of 
your bodily frame, which may be of an 
unusual strength, you are in your se- 
cond childhood, which is all unlike 
your first, on the authority of Shak- 
speare. Remember that Wordsworth 
has wisely said ‘ the child is father of 
the man;”’ and be assured that if 
** your heart leaps not up” when you 
“ behold a rainbow in the sky,” you 
must be a monster of filial ingratitude. 
Be born again then; and though we 
do not insist on your changing your 
sex, be a boy worthy of dancing in a 
fairy ring hand-in-hand with pretty 
Caroline Bowles, 


‘* Whose hair is thick with many a curl, 
That clusters round her head.” 


For a few years during “ the inno- 
cent brightness of the new-born day,” 
boys and girls, God bless them! are 
one and the same creatures—by de- 
grees they grow, almost unsuspect: 
ingly, each into a different kind of 
living soul. Mr Elton, in his beauti- 
ful poem of Boyhood, has shown us 
Harry, and here Miss Bowles has 
shown us Carry, and now you may 
know, if you will, how in the educa- 
tion of Nature 


‘* Uprose both living flowers beneath 
your eyes,” 


‘Tis a cheerful poem the Birth- 
Day, and the heart of its producer 
often sings aloud for joy—yet ‘tis a 
mournful poem too, and we can be- 
lieve that her fair manuscript was 
now and then spotted with a tear. For 
have you not felt, when looking back 
on life, how its scenes and incidents, 
different as they may seem at the first 
glance of recognition, begin gradually 
to melt into each other, till they are 
indistinguishably blended in one pen- 
sive dream! In our happiest hours 
there may have been something in 
common with our most sorrowful— 
some shade of sadness cast over them 
by a passing cloud, that, on retrospect, 
allies them with the sombre spirit of 
grief. And in like manner, in our 
unhappiest hours, there may have been 
gleams of gladness that in memory 
seem almost to give them the charac- 
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ter of peace. They all seem to re- 
semble one another now that they are 
all past—the pleasures of memory are 
formed of the pains of reality—feel- 
ings indifferent, or even distressing, 
receive a sort of sanctification in the 
stillness of the time that is gone by, 
and all thoughts and passions become 
then equalized, just like the hyman 
beings whom they adorned or degrad- 
ed, when they too are at last gathered 
together in the besom of the same 
earth. 

But why will we moralize like a 
melancholy Jacques, when we had 
half promised to be merry? You 
must ask Caroline Bowles. For she 
has infected us with her vein of sad- 
ness, beginning her poem with this 
line— * 

“Dark gloomy day of winter's darkest 
month ;”” 

And hugging the cold gloom to her 

heart; 

“ For memory with a serious reckoning 
now , 

Is busy with the past—with other years, 

When the return of this, my natal day, 

Brought gladness to warm hearts that loved 
me well.” 


And as a wayworn traveller lingers on 
the height pensively to survey the 
“pleasant plain o’erpast,” and feels. 
e’er he descend as if that ridge * di- 
vided summer from winter,” 
§* So linger I 

Life’s lonely pilgrim, on the last hill top, 
With thoughtful, tender, retrospective 

gaze, 
F’er turning, down the deep descent I go 
Of the cold shadowy side.” 
That is poetry ; for the image, though 
old as the hills, and the human heart, 
and the heavens, is felt as if it were 
new, and there is in it an unexpect- 
ed touch of beauty that endears the 
poetess to our affections. Such a 
spirit need not long be sad; and with 
acheerful voice she exclaims, 


“ Come in your mellow’d hues, long 
vanished years ! 

Come in your softened outline, passing 
slow 

O’er the charmed mirror. 

She looks and sees her parents— 

“ And one, the good, the gentle, the be- 
loved ! 

My mother’s mother.” 


Sydney Smith truly tells us, in his 
pathetic and latelament for the doom- 
ed old cathedral services and mini- 
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strations, that this is an age of persi- 
Stage. ; 
‘* None so mean as do them reverence” 
to sancities regarded with awe at 
once sweet and solemn ; and in proof 
thereof, we may cite, “ familiar as 
household words,” the interrogatory 
often put’ to one on the streets by 
strange men, * How’s your mother °” 
The notion of any human being ca- 
ring seriously for his mother is held to 
be the utmost extravagance the mind 
of man is capable of conceiving ; and 
in that question is implied an accusa- 
tion of folly, the absurd guilt of which, 
if seemingly confessed by a stare, 
rends their conyulsed sides with un- 
extinguishable laughter. ‘ How’s 
your grandmother ?”’ is a flight above 
persifiage. How’s your great-grand- 
mother? is a query not yet put by 
man to his kind. 

Notwithstanding all this, we sympa- 
thize with the poetess as she says, 


‘¢ Even now methinks that placid smile I 
see, 

That kindly beamed on all, but chief on 
me, 

Her age’s darling ! not of her’s alone ; 

One yet surviving in a green old age, 

Her mother lived; and when I saw the 
light, 

Rejoicing hailed her daughter's daughter's 
child.” 


But what shall we say of a Poetess 
who, in this age of persiflage, in blank 


verse celebrates—her Nurse? That 
it is childish. Then what an old fool 
was Homer! and what a simpleton 
Ulysses! That old dog, and that old 
nurse alone recognised the King. 
’Tis the most affecting driyel in all 
the Odyssey. Then let Caroline 
Bowles put her dog and her nurse 
into a Poem, and laugh till your eyes 
water. The Nurse .is alive at this 
day ; and though it may be a pee- 
vish old body, doited and dozey, and 
better in the Poor's-House, yet there 
is something in these lines— 


‘Nor from that kindred, patriarchal 
group 

Be thou excluded, long tried, humble 
friend ! 

Old faithful Servant! Sole survivor now 

Of those beloved, for whom thine aged 
hands 

The last sad service tremblingly perform’d 

That closed their eyes, and for the long, 
long sleep, 

Avray'd them in the yestments of the grave, 
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Yes—ruov survivest still to tend and watch 
Me, the sad orphan of thy Master’s house ! 
My cradle hast thou rock’d; with patient 
love 
(Love all-enduring, all-indulgent) borne 
My childhood’s wayward fancies, that from 
thee 
Never rebuke or frown encounter’d cold. 
* * * ™ « * * 


Come nearer.—Let me rest my cheek eyen 
now 

On thy dear shoulder, printed with a mark 

Indelible, of suffering borne for me: 

Fruit of contagious contact long endured, 

When on that pillow lay my infant head 

For days and nights, a helpless dying 
weight, 

So thought by all; as almost all but thee 

Shrank from the little victim of a scourge 

Yet uncontroll’d by Jenner’s heaven-taught 
hand. 

And with my growth has grown the debt 
of love ; 

For many a day beside my restless bed, 

In later years, thy station hast thou kept, 

Watching my slumbers; or with fondest 
wiles 

Soothing the fretful, fev’rish hour of pain : 

And when at last, with languid frame I 
rose, 

Feéble as infancy, what hand like thine, 

With such a skilful gentleness, perform’d 

The handmaid’s office ?—- tenderly, as 
when 

A helpless babe, thou oft had’st robed me 
thus. 

Oh! the vast debt.—Yet to my grateful 
heart 

Not burdensome, not irksome to repay : 

For small requital dost thou claim, dear 
Nurse! 

Only to know thy fondly lavish’d cares 

Have sometimes power to cheer and com- 
fort me : 

Then in thy face reflected, beams the light, 

The unwonted, gladness, that irradiates 
mine. 

Long mayst thou sit as now, invited oft, 

Beside my winter fire, with busy hands 

And polished needles, knitting the warm 
wool; 

Or resting with meek reverence from thy 
work, 

When from that Book, that blessed Book! 
I read 

The words of Truth and Life,—thy hope 
and mine.” 


Of things that were long before 
her “ Birth-Day ” the Poetess, though 
she has heard them with much variety 
of phrase, many a time and oft, never 
wearies hearing from “ Time’s faithful 


chronicler.” And we love to gather 
from hints of the dear old body’s pro- 
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lixities—though we happened to know 
it before—that Caroline Bowles is of 
an * old family”’—to hear tell of 


‘* That ancient manor of my Norman 
race 
In all its feudal greatness ; ’” 


though now alas! (and yet no great 
pity), the ancient gateway is an iso. 
lated arch— 


‘* The noble trees, 
A triple avenue, its proud approach, 
Gone as they ne’er had been; the dove. 
cote tower 
A desecrated ruin; the old House— 
Dear Nurse! full fain am I to weep with 
thee 
The faded glories of the ‘ good old time.’ ” 


And did we say “no great pity?” 
We did; nor will the sweet singer be 
angry with us; for there are other 
changes in the course of nature that, 
to think of even for a moment, affect 
with a profounder sadness than even 
the dilapidations of holiest: places or 
most endeared ; and to them we turn 
at her bidding—and to her first dim 
apprehension—in the disappearance of 
the beloved—of death. 


‘** The kindred band is broken. One goes 
hence, 

The very aged. Follows soon, tco soon 

Another most endeared, the next in age. 

Then fell from childhood’s eyes its ear- 
liest tears. 

** Unconscious half, 

Incomprehensive of the awful truth; 

But flowing faster, when I look’d around 

And saw that others wept ; and faster still, 

When clinging round my Nurse’s neck, 
with face 

Half buried there, to hide the bursting 
grief, 

I heard her tell how in the churchyard 
cold, 

In the dark pit, the form I loved was laid. 


Bitter exceedingly the passionate grief 

That wrings to agony the infant heart ; 

The first sharp sorrow :—Ay—the break- 
ing up 

Of that deep fountain, never to be sealed, 

Till we with Time close up the great ac- 
count. 

But that first outbreak, by its own excess 

Exhausted soon; exhausting the young 
powers : 

The quiv’ring lip relaxes into smiles, 

As soothing slumber, softly stealing on; 

Less and less frequent comes the swelling 
sob, 
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Till like. a summer breeze it dies away ; 

While on the silken eyelash, and the cheek 

Flush’d into crimson, hang the large round 
drops— 

Well Iremember, from that storm of grief 

Diverted soov, with what sensations new 

Of female vanity——(inherent sin !) 

I saw myself array’d in mourning frock, 

And long erape sash Oh! many ariper 
grief 

Forgets itself as soon, before a glass 

eflecting the becomingness of weeds.” 


To learn to read scems the easiest 
of all affairs after having learned to 
speak. We can conceive how a crea- 
ture under two years of age picks up 
the name of an edible or an animal, 
and of a few other things, such as a 
stool or a table, or a bed, and so forth ; 
but we cannot conceive how it mas- 
ters the whole English language. 
We have known children about that 
time of life not merely voluble or fluent 
with such small vocabulary, but with 
acommand of words that might well 
be called eloquence. We have been 
assured on good authority, that we 
ourselves preached an extemporary 
sermon the first Sunday of our fourth 


year, very superior to our most suc- 
cessful efforts in that line, even with 


notes, in these later times. We knew 
the alphabet from the beginning—one 
day with Little Primer, which we re- 
member thinking very tedious, suf- 
ficed to give us the complete mas- 
tery over him—Big Primer we cut— 
Goody-Two-Shoes, though most in- 
teresting as a tale, seemed on the 
Tuesday too simple in its style to 
satisfy such a proficient—and we went 
per saltum to Hume's History of 
England. Caroline Bowles conquer- 
ed all difficulties with almost equal 
facility—-and pardon our levity if it 
has been at all annoying—for sake of 
the following burst of feeling from 
the pure well-head of a_ religious 
heart. 


© And soon attained, and sweet the fruit 
I reap’d. 

Oh! never ending, ever new delight ! 

Stream swelling still to meet the eager lip ! 

Receiving as it flows fresh gushing rills 

From hidden sources, purer, more 
profound. 

Parents! dear Parents! 
powers 

Call’d into action by your early cares 

(God's blessing on them!) had attained 
no more 


if the latent 
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Than that acquaintance with His written 
will, 

Your first most pious purpose to instil, 

How could I e’er acquit me of a debt 

Might bankrupt Gratitude? If scant my 
stores 

Of human learning;—to my mother- 
tongues 

(A twofold heritage) wellnigh confined 

My skill in languages ;— if adverse Fate— 

(Heathenish phrase !)—if Providence has 
fixed 

Barriers impassable ’cross many a path 

Anticipation with her Hope-wing’d feet, 

Youthfully buoyant, ati undoubting trod ;— 

If in the mind’s infirmity, erewhile, 

Thoughts that are almost murmurs whisper 
low 

Stinging comparisons, suggestions sad, 

Of what I am, and what I might have 
been— 

This Earth, so wide and glorious! I fast 
bound ; 

(A human lichen!) to one narrow spot— 

A sickly, worthless weed! Such brave 
bright spirits, 

Starring this nether sphere, and I-—lone 
wretch ! 

Cut off from oral intercourse with all— 

‘ The day far spent,’ and oh! how little 
known ;— 

The night at hand—alas ! 
done ;— 

And neither ‘ word, nor knowledge, nor 
device, 

Nor wisdom, in the grave whereto I go.’ 
* * * * * 


and nothing 


When thoughts like these arise ; permitted 
tests 

Proving my frailty—and thy mercy, Lord! 

Let but thy ministering angel draw mine 
eyes 

To yonder Book; and lo! this troublous 
world 

Fades from before me like a morning 
mist ; 

And in a spirit, not mine own, I cry 

‘ Perish all knowledge, but what leads to 
thee !’” 


Let these lines ¢el/. But wee Carry 
is again before us; and she lets us 
into the secret of the intensity of her 
desire to be able to read. She had 
heard Jane—you need not be told who 
Jane was—when she was good-natur- 
ed, tell fine stories of the lady who 
walked on the sea of glass to the 
ivory hill—and all about those chil- 
dren that met the Fairy at the well, 
and the toads, and frogs, and dia- 
monds—and about the talking-bird 
and dancing water, and the singing 
bough; and Princess Fairstar.. Jane 
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told the stories not so very much 
amiss; but the rapt listener longed 
to read them for herself in the origi- 
nal print—and she did- so, as if she 
had had a hundred eyes. 

Strange infatuation! that a person 
of acknowledged good sense, as well 
as genius, like Caroline Bowles, should 
even yet, at her mature age, thus more 
than countenance, nay, recommend 
such absurd tales—fairy tales—as fit 
reading for children in an enlightened 
age like this, the age of reason. Like 
other bubbles, all burst! And are not 
all bubbles—of earth, of air, or of 
water—born but to burst? The child 
who does not follow, in an ecstasy of 
admiration, each fit intensified by 
each glory; the slow ascending series 
of illumined wonders, painted planet 
pursuing painted planet, nor yet the 
extinction of the phenomena seeming 
to destroy, but rather to deepen the 
beautiful mystery of the day-light 
stars—tiny balloons in which airy 
elves are voyaging—such child 
stone-dead to the magic of pipe and 
saucer—insensible as a stock to the 


miracles of soap-suds—deserves—does 


he not—to have a plaster clapped on 
his mouth—to be burked—huddled in- 
to a tea-chest—and sold to Nox and 
Erebus ? 

Imagination shrivels up like a bit of 
Indian rubber, in the air of Useful 
Knowledge. No toleration now for 
any thing that will not stand the test 
of truth. Nowhere Wisdom with 
children round her knees; every where 
Wiseacre with mannikins. Nature is 
incensed, and sorrows to be denied the 
education of her own offspring ; and 
Life is without her sweetest season, 
the Spring. , The imaginative litera- 
ture of the nursery has been oblitera- 
ted by anirruption more barbarous than 
of Goths and Huns and Vandals—for 
hordes of Schoolmasters are abroad, 
and the realms of Fancy overrun are 
desolate. 

Pray, are little girls yet allowed to 
have dolls? ’Tis hardly correct. The 
spirit of the age is impatient of such 
precocity of the maternal affection, 
and regards with favour only the cul- 
tivation of intellect. But the spirit of 
the age ought to reflect on this great 
truth, that to children dolls are not 
children, but grown-up ladies. They 
have children of their own ; and though 
home-loving, are often apparelled for 
palaces, and with lace-veils and plumes 
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{ Mareh, 
of feathers prepare to pay visits t 
Kings and Queens. Let us out with 
it—nor blush at the confession—our 
first love was a Doll. But our de. 
voted life made no impression on her 
wooden heart, and we “ flung her over 
the bridge” in passionate despair, 
Released from that bondage, we not 
merely ‘ kept a harem in our hearts,” 
but under our bed, while the chamber. 
maid fondly imagined they were nine. 
pins—and one morning, out of pure 
malice, swept them all away in her 
bakey with other refuse. While yet 
we were mourning their loss, lo! 


‘* Like a ladye from a far countrée,” 


and laid there by hands unseen on the 
counterpane of our crib, 


‘* A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles |” 


What flesh so exquisitely beautiful as 
wax! There is a delicacy in that ma- 
terial, to the inexperienced imagina- 
tion, lovelier far than of breathing 
life. Her face wore one unchangin 
smile, so still that sometimes we aL 
most feared she might be dead. One 
evening, while we were far off in the 
woods, she was spirited away, and we 
never beheld her again but in our 
sleep. We think we see her now! 
But hear Miss Bowles. 


‘* Lo! what a train like Bluebeard’s wives 
appear, 

So many headless! 
some, 

With battered faces—eyeless—noseless— 
grim : 

With cracked enamel, and unsightly 
scars— 

Some with bald pates, or hempen wigs 
unfrizzed, 

And ghastly stumps, like Greenwich pen- 
sioners ; 

Others mere Torsosearms, legs, ‘heads, 

k% all gone! 

But precious all. 
doll, ° 

She, from whose venerable face is worn 

All prominence of feature ; shining brown 

(Like chestnut from its prickly coating 
freed) 

With equal polish as the wigless skull—. 

Well I remember, with what bribery won 

Of a fair rival—one of waxen mould 

(Long coveted possession!) I was 
brought 

The mutilated fay’rite to resign, 


half dismembered 


And chief that veteran 
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The blue-eyed fait ofie camné—perfection’s 
self ! 

With eager joy I clasped her waxen 
charms ; 

But then the stipulated sacrifice ! 

‘ And must we part?’ my piteous looks 
expressed— 

(Mute eloquence !) * And must we part, 
dear Stump !’ 

‘Oh! might I keep ye both !’—and both 
I kept.” 


Caroline had a genius for drawing 
in her childhood (and she is an artist 
now); and it was her delight to clip 
out in paper semblances of all the 
animals that issied from Noah’s ark. 
That pastime is common to most 
children ; but bless us, what a differ. 
ence in their handiwork! She studied 
the prints in Goldsmith—traditionary 
likenesses of lions and lynxes—staring 
likenesses not to be mistaken—incor- 
rigible tigers, though punished with 
more than forty stripes, and leopards 
sorry to change their spots. And was 
Miss remiss at her needle? Sew—sew, 
except wlien fashioning 


‘¢ Gay garments for the family of dolls,” 
and then the small poetess was happy, 


‘* No matter how they fitted, they were 
made.” 


And now, ye Statesmen! Home and 
Foreign Secretaries, Lord Chancellors, 
and Prime Ministers, fling your gew- 
gaws aside, and hear tell of a sitVER 
THIMBLE, 

* Precious gift bestowed 
By a kind aunt ; one ever kind and good, 
-Mine early benefactress! since approved 
By time and trial mine unchanging friend ; 
Yet most endeared by the affecting bond 
Of mutual sorrows, mutual sympathies.” 


’Tis a beautiful flight of fancy, 
and nothing can well be more pa- 
thetic than the return to reality at the 
close, 


* Yet was that implement (the first pos- 
sessed), 

Proudly possesséd indeed, but seldom 
worn. 

Easier to me, and pleasanter, to poke, 

As one should poke a skewer, the needle 
through 

With thumb and finger, than in silver thrall 

T’ imprison the small tip, too tiny still 

For smallest thimble ever made to fit. 

Dear aunt! you should have sought in 
wizard lore 

The name of some artificer, empowered 

By royal patent of the Elfin Court 
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To make Mab’s thimble—if the sprightly 
Queen | 

Ever indeed vouclisafes in regal sport, 

With needle, from the eyelash of & fly, 

Plucked sharp and shining, and fine cob- 
web-thread, 

T’ embroider her light seatf of gossamer. 

Not oft I doubt ; she better loves to rove 

Where trembling harebells on the green 
hill side 

Wave in their azure beauty ; or to slide 

On a slant sunbeam down tlie fragrant tube 

Of honeysuckle or sweet columbine, 

And sip laxurious the ambrosial feast 

Stored there for nature’s alchymist, the 
bee, 

Then satiate, and at rest, to sleep secure, 

Ev’n in that perfumed chamber, till the sun 

Has ploughed with flaming wheels the At- 
lantic wave, 

And the dark beetle, her mailed sentinel, 

Winds her shrill signal to invite her forth. 

Not on her waking hour such pomp at- 
tends, 

As when on Ohio’s banks Magnolias tall 

Embalm the dews of night, and living 
sparks 

Glance through the leaves, and star the 
deep serene. 

But even here, in our romantic isle, 

The pearl of ocean, girdled with its foam ! 

Land of the rainbow! even here she loves 

The dewy freshness of the silent hour, 

Whose gentle waftings have their incense 
too, 

To scatter in her paths; the faint per- 
fume 

Of dog-rose pale, or aromatic breath 


‘ Of purple wild thyme, clouding the green 


sward ; 

And though in air no sparkling myriads 
dart 

Their glancing fires to light the Fairy 
Queen, 

Earth hath her stars, a living emerald 
each ! 

And by the lustre of those dewy gems 

She trips it deftly with her merry train 

In mossy dells, around the timerscarred 
trunk 

Of giant oak; or ‘neath the witch elm’s 
shade, 

Beside some deep dark pool, where one 
bright star 

Trembles reflected ; or in velvet meads, 

Where, though the limpid blade of terider 
grass 

Bends not beneath the ‘ many-twinkling’ 
feet, 

Dark circles on the paler sward defined 

Reveal at morning where the dance has 
been ; 

Oft thickly studded with a mushroom belt, 

The fungus growth of one short summer's 
night, 
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The ring so geometrically drawn, 

As if the gnomes with scientific skill 

(Forming the fairy sports) had mimicked 
there 

The circling rampart of a Celtic camp, 

Or with more apt similitude designed 

The Druid’s holy ring of pale grey stones. 

There oft the milkmaid, when with shining 
pail 

She seeks the glistening pasture, finds dis- 
persed 

The relics of the banquet; leaves and 
flowers, 

From golden kingeups cropped, and pop- 
lars white, 

The cups and trenchers of the midnight 

feast. 

Ah, lucky lass! when stirring with the lark, 

On dairy charge intent, she thither hies 

And finds her task forestalled—The cool 
tiled floor 

Flooded, fresh sluiced; stool, shelf, and 
slab bright rubbed ; 

Scalded and sweet the glazy milk-pans all ; 

And scowered to silver sheen the ready 
pail ; 

And brighter still, within its circle left, 

The glittering sixpence—industry’s re- 
ward, 


Me more delighted, in the fairy’s haunts 

To sport, like them an airy gleesome sprite, 

Than, prisoner of an hour—e’en that too 
long, 

The needle’s task monotonous to ply. 

But I have lived to prize the humble art, 

To number with the happiest of my life 

Those, quiet evenings, when with busy 

ands 

I plied the needle, listening as I wrought 

(By that mechanical employ, more fixed 

Attention apt to rove) to that dear voice 

Which from some fay’rite author read 
aloud. 

The voice is silent, and the task laid by—~ 

Distasteful now, when silence, with a 
tongue 

More audibly intelligent than speech, 

For ever whispers round me, ‘ She is 
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gone. 


Miss Bowles then alludes to her 
girlish love of poetry, and her earliest 
attempts at verse ; and in one of several 
touching passages, indited in the same 
spirit, with unaffected humility adds— 
‘* Nature in me hath still her worshipper, 
And in my soul her mighty spirit still 
Awakes sweet music, tones, and sympho- 

nies, 
Struck by the master-hand from every 
chord. ° 
But prodigal of feeling, she withholds 
The glorious power to pour its fulness out ; 
And in mid-song J falter, faint at heart, 
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With consciousness that every feeble note 


But yields to the awakening harmony 
A weak response—a trembling echo still.” 


“ We would not hear thy enemy say 
so ;’’ but where lives enemy of ‘one 
like thee? Not under the cope of 
heaven. All who read thy writings 
must be thy friends, and all lovers of 
nature must feel, as they peruse them, 
that few have painted its beau- 
ties with a more delicate hand of 
truth. To be creative in after life of 
the delights that feed and sustain it, 
under all changes of place and 
time, the love of nature must be in- 
spired into the heart by communion 
with her in life’s blissful morn. Not 
otherwise can that communion be so 
intimate and familiar as to “ involun- 
tary'move harmonious numbers ;” for 
the heart and the imagination derive 
their power from impressions received 
farther back than memory can reach, 
and the sources of inspiration lie hid- 
den among the golden hills of the 
Orient. 

Who was the favourite poet of her 
childhood? Thomson. How finely 
is his genius characterised ! 


** And, was it chance, or thy prevailing 
taste, ; 

Beloved instructress! that selected first 

(Part of my daily task) a portion short, 

Culled from thy ‘ Seasons,’ Thomson ?— 
Happy choice, 

Howe’er directed, happy choice for me ; 

For as I read, new thoughts, new images 

Thrill’d through my heart, with undefined 
delight, 

Awakening so th’ incipient elements 

Of tastes and sympathies, that with my life 

Have grown and strengthened ; often on 
its course, 

Yea—on its darkest moments, shedding 
soft 

That rich warm glow they only can im- 
part ; 

A sensibility to Nature’s charms 

That seems its living spirit to infuse 

(A breathing soul) in things inanimate ; 

To hold communion with the stirring air, 

The breath of flowers, the ever shifting 
clouds, 

The rustling leaves, the music of the 
stream, 

To people Solitude with airy shapes, 

And the dark hour, when Night and Si- 
lence reigns, 

With immaterial forms of other worlds: 

But best and noblest privilege! to feel 

Pervading Nature’s all-harmonious wholé, 

The Great Creator's presence, in his 
works,” 
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The Birth-Day is truly a religious 
poem; but though the spirit of reli- 
gion pervades it, how unobtrusive its 
expression! Piety fears to make free 
with holiest words, and utters them 
but in the fulness of heart. Religious 
services are nowhere formally describ- 
ed; but all their due observances and 
performanees are reverently intimated ; 
and we are made to know, in almost 
all the most serious or solemn pages 
—and sometimes, too, in those of 
lighter mood— 


“ That piety is sweet to infant minds.” 


Yet joy is graciously provided to them 
from many sources ; in innocence they 
do the will of God ; they are not for- 
getful of Him, though conscious but 
of the happiness in which they swim 
along ; and their prayers are accept- 
able at His throne, though the mo- 
ment before, or the moment after they 
have been uttered, the kneeling child 
had been all gleeful, or flies off with 
her playmates, thoughtless as lambs 
frisking in the morning sun. 

Caroline had her own flower-gar- 
den. 


* Flowers of all hues, and without thorn 
the rose.” 


Here she is at work. 


‘* Full oft I pause with reminiscent eye 

Upon the little spot of border-ground 

Once called ‘ my garden.’ Proud acces- 
sion that 

To territorial right and power supreme ! 

To right possessive, the exclusive mine 

So soon asserted, e’en by infant tongue. 

Methinks the thick-sown parallels I see 

Of thriving mustard, herb of rapid growth ! 

The only one whose magical increase 

Keeps pace with young impatience, that 
expects 

Ripe pulse to-morrow from seed sown to- 
day. 

To-morrow and to-morrow passes on, 

And still no vestige of th’ incipient plant ; 

No longer to be borne, the third day’s sun 

Beholds the little fingers delving deep 

T’ unearth the buried seed; and up it 
comes 

Just swelling into vegetable life ; 

Of which assured, into the mould again 

Tis stuck, alittle nearer to the top. 

Such was the process horticultural 

Iboldly practised in my new domain : 

As little chance of rest, as little chance 

To live and thrive had slip or cutting 
there ; 

Which failing in three days to sprout 
amain, 
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Was twitched impatient up, with curious 
eye 

Examined ; and if fibrous threads appeared, 

With renovated hope replanted soon. 


** But thriving plants were there, tho’ not of 
price. 

No puny children of a foreign soil, 

But hardy natives of our own dear earth, 

From many a field and bank, and stream- 
let side 

Transplanted careful, with the adhering 
mould. 

The primrose, with her large indented 
leaves 

And many blossoms pale, expanded there 

With wild anemone, and hyacinth, 

And languid cowslip, lady of the mead, 

And violets mingled hues of every sort, 

Blue, white, and purple. The more fra- 
grant white 

Ev’n from that very root, in many a patch 

Extended wide, still scents the garden 
round. 

Maternal love received the childish gift, 

A welcome offering, and the lowly flower 

(A rustic stranger) bloomed with cultured 
sweets 5 

And still it shares their bed, encroaching 
oft 

(So ignorance presumes) on worthier 
claims. 

She spared it, in the tenderness of love, 

Her child’s first gift; and I, for her dear 
sake, . 

Who prized the pale intruder, spare it 
now.” 


Loved occupations! Blameless calm 
delights! she fervently exclaiims—I 
taste ye with as keen enjoyment still 
as in my days of childhood! She con- 
fesses to having laid aside even this 
crescent poem on her Birth-Day, and 
stolen forth on a moonless. night to 
search by lantern light among the 
leaves for the spoilers that issue from 
the worm-holes to prey upon the dewy 
buds of the peeping larkspur, and a 
charming passage closes with some 
lines that will gladden the heart of the 
amiable author of the Moral of 
Flowers,” not more beautiful than 
many of her own. She has been 
speaking of a thaw, and says,— 


‘© Yielding and moist: becomes the dark- 
ning mould, 

And from that snow-heaped border melts 
away 

The drifted wreath; it shrinks and dis- 
appears. 

And 16! as by enchantment, in its place 

A rainbow streaks the ground—a flowery 
prism 
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Of crocus tribes innumerous to the sun, 
Expanding with their gold and purple 
stars.” 


Such a rainbow we heard Mary 
Howitt, with her “soft low voice, an 
excellent thing in woman,” describe 
one evening in Edinburgh—till we 
saw it on that plain, by the side of the 
clear-flowing Trent, near the pleasant 
town of Nottingham. You all know 
what we meant above, when saying a 
few words about the religion in this 
poem, by the conclusion of the first 
part. Miss Bowles touches on the 
Christian moral to be found in such a 
sight, and having spoken of the uses 
of adversity, “like that pale snow- 
wreath,” imparting a fertilizing 
warmth that penetrates the surface of 
obdurate worldliness, says— 


*¢ Then from the barren waste, no longer 
such, 

Ripening a thousand amaranthine flowers 

Whose fragrance swells to heaven. De- 
sires chastised, 

Enlarged affections, tender charities, 

Long suffering mercy, and the snow-drop 
buds 

Of heavenly meekness—These, and thou- 
sands more 

As beautiful, as kindly, are called forth, 

Adversity! beneath thy fostering shade.” 


On a grass plat by the house-door 
there stood an old willow, on a trans- 
verse bough of which Mr Bowles had 
hung a swing for his Carry—not un- 
like, we daresay, that with its nicely 
balanced seat (a chair with arms) got 
up by ourselves a few summers ago, 
chiefly for Mrs Gentle—though we 
occasionally take a turn or two, to 
tranquillize our mind at a crisis in 
public affairs. Once, and once only, 
we had the hardihood to try how it 
carried double ; but the consequences 
of that adventure had nearly been fa- 
tal; for the chair capsized, and its 
precious cargo found themselves on 
the sward, Mrs Gentle in a swoon. 
The scene was by moonlight, and no- 
thing in the shape of assistance was 
at hand. Our belief is that we fell 
asleep ; and that we and the morning 
all awoke together, to the sound of a 
falling fountain, and a treeful of birds. 
But to return from that digression, 
there Caroline used 

‘* to sway 
With pendulous slow motion, dying off 
To scarce perceptible, until at last 
Settling to perfect stillness; ” 


building all the while many a fair cas. 
tle in cloud-land, and conjuring u 
gorgeous palaces by the sides of al 
the famous rivers in the regions of old 
romance. 

My dear girl, why do you shudder 
so at the very idea of a toad, and 
writhe your features into an expres- 
sion.of disgust and horror? Nobody 
is asking you to put it into your bosom 
—don’t faint, for if you do we must 
kiss you back into animation—or un- 
der your pillow. But let it crawl 
across the gravel path, from shade to 
shade, unreviled, for after all it is not 
ugly—and the lustre of its eyes, as you 
may have heard, is proverbial. Dis- 
gust is a habit. But ’tis most unlike 
you, sweet, to cherish any such feeling 
towards any one of God’s creatures. 
No merit in loving birds and butter. 
flies, for they are manifestly beautiful, 
and in sympathizing with all the dis- 
plays of their joy, you are pleasurably 
moved by signs or symbols of your own 
happy prime. But reptiles, slimy 
creatures, palmer-worms, and cater- 
pillars—let them find favour in your 
sight, and we will lay our hand on 
your head with a prouder blessing. 
Remember that ladies have been 
changed into toads; Caroline Bowles, 
when a mere child, bethought her of 
that metamorphosis, and entitled her 
poor toad “ Princess Hemjunah.” 


** Fowls of the air, and beasts, and creeping 


things, 

Ay, reptiles—slimy creatures—all that 
breathed 

The breath of life, found favour in my 
sight ; 


And strange disgust I’ve seen (JZ thought 
it strange) 

Wrinkle their features who beheld nie 
touch, 

Handle, caress the creatures they abhorred; 

Enchase my finger with the palmer-worm 

Or caterpillar’s green, cold, clammy ring, 

Or touch the rough back of the spotted 
toad. 

One of that species, for long after years, 

Ev’n till of late, became my pensioner— 

A monstrous ereature !—It was wont to sit 

Among the roots of an old scraggy shrub, 

A huge Gum-Cystus: All the summer long 

‘ Princes Hemjunah’ (titled so by me 

In honour of that royal spell-bound fair 

So long compell’d in reptile state to crawl), 

‘ Princess Hemjunah’ there, from morn 
to eve 

Made her pavilion of the spicy shrub ; 

And they who look’d beneath it, scarcé 
discern’d 
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That living clod from the surrounding Whose rank luxuriance from the parent 
mould stem 
But by the lustre of two living gems Drain’d for their useless growth too large 
That from the reptile’s forehead upward supply ; 
beam’d Branch after branch condemn’d fell thickly 
Intelligent, with ever-wakeful gaze. round, 


There daily on some fresh green leaf I 
spread 

A luscious banquet for that uncouth guest— 

Milk, cream, and sugar,—to the creature’s 
taste 

Right welcome offering, unrejected still. 


“‘ When Autumn wind’s gan strew the crisp- 
ed leaves 

Round that old Cystus, to some lonelier 
haunt, 

Some dark retreat the hermit 
crawl'd ; 

Belike some grotto, ‘neath the hollow roots 

Of ancient laurel or thick juniper, 

Whose everlasting foliage darkly gleam’d 

Through the bare branches of deciduous 
trees. 

There self-immured, the livelong winter 
through, 

Brooded unseen the solitary thing: 

E’en when young Spring with violet-print- 
ed steps 

Brush’d the white hoar-frost from Her 
morning path, 

The creature stirr’d not from its secret 
cell: 

But on some balmy morn of rip’ning June, 

Some morn of perfect summer, waken’d up 

With choirs of music pour’d from every 
bush, 

Dews dropping incense from th’ unfolding 
leaves 

Of half-blown roses, and the gentle South 

Exhaling, blending, and diffusing sweets— 

Then was I sure on some such morn to 
find 

My Princess crouch’d in her accustom’d 
form 

Beneath the Cystus. 


Reptile 


So for many years 

—Ay—as I said, till late, she came and 
went, 

And came again when summer suns re- 
turn’d— 

All knew and spared the creature for my 
sake, 

Not without comment on the strange ca- 
price 

Protecting such deform’d detested thing. 

But in a luckless hour—an autumn morn, 

About the time when my poor Toad with- 
drew 

(Annually punctual) to her winter house, 

The axe and pruning-knife were set at 
work— 

—(Ah! uncle Philip ! with unsparing zeal 

You urged them on) to lop the straggling 
boughs 


Till, moderate reform intended first, 
(Nice task to fix the boundary !) edged on, 
Encroaching still to radical ; and soon 
Uncheck’d the devastating fury raged, 
And shoots, and boughs, and limbs be- 
strew’d the ground, 
And all denuded and exposed—sad sight ! 
The mangled trees held out their ghastly 
stumps. 


‘* Spring reappear’d, and trees and shrubs 
put forth 

Their budding leaves, and e’en those 
mangled trunks 

(Though later) felt the vegetable life 

Mount in their swelling sap, and all around 

The recently dismember’d parts, peep’d 
out— 

Pink tender shoots disparting into green, 

And bursting forth at last, with rapid 


growth, 

In full redundance— healthful, vig’rous, 
thick ; 

And June return’d with all her breathing 
sweets, 


Her op’ning roses and soft southern gales ; 

And music pour’d from ev'ry bending 
spray ; 

E’en the old mangled Cystus bloom’d onee 
more, 

But my poor Princess never came again.” 


No sentimentalism about the poetry 
of Caroline Bowles. She had her 
wild-tame hare, and her rabbits, and 
dormice, and squirrel, and cats and 
kittens, and dogs of many a race, from 
ancient Di to Black Mungo, and her 
own gentle playfellow Chloe, and her 
gallant Juba, and her pet sheep called 
Willy, a palfrey of mettled blood, not 
to mention jackdaws, magpies, bull- 
finches, turtle-doves, and owls, and 
many other manner of birds. But 
their keep cost but little; some of 
them were useful, and all of them were 
happy; and she herself, the happiest 
of them all, did not forget—the Poor. 
For she was one of the 


‘* Sound healthy children of the God of 
Heaven ; ” 


and the young hands that are duly 
held up in prayer are always open 
as day to melting charity ;” and there 
is not a lovelier sight beneath the skies 
than a meek-eyed maiden in hovel or 
by way-side silently giving alms. 
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Here is a picture that almost equals 
Cowper's Peasant’s Nest. 


‘*¢ Bid them turn 

(Those sentimental chemics, who extract 

The essence of imaginary griefs 

From overwrought refinement), bid them 
turn 

To some poor cottage—not a bower of 
sweets 

Where woodbines cluster o’cr the neat 
warm thatch, 

And mad Marias sing fantastic ditties, 

But to some wretched hut, whose crazy 
walls, 

Crumbling with age and dripping damps, 
scarce prop 

The rotten roof, all verdant with decay ; 

Unlatch the door, those starting planks 
that ill 

Keep out the wind and rain, and bid them 
look 

At the home-comforts of the scene within. 

There on the hearth a few fresh-gathered 


sticks, 

Or smouldering sods, diffuse a feeble 
warmth, 

Fann'd by that kneeling woman’s lab'ring 
breath 


Into a transient flame, o’erhanging which 

Cowers close, with outspread palms, a 
haggard form, 

But yesterday raised up from the sick-bed 

Of wasting fever, yet to-night returned 

From the resumption of his daily toil. 

* Too hastily resumed—imprudent man !” 

Ay, but his famish’d infants cried for 
bread ; 

So he went forth and strove, till nature 
failed, 

And the faint dews of weakness gathered 
thick 

In the dark hollows of his sallow cheek, 

And round his white-parched lips. Then 
home he crawled 

To the cold comforts of that cheerless 
hearth, 

And of a meal whose dainties are ‘set out 

Invitingly—a cup of coarse black tea, 

With milk unmingled, and a crust of bread. 

No infant voices welcome his return 

With joyous clamour, but the piteous wail, 

* Father! I’m hungry—Father! give me 
bread !” 

Salutes him from the little-huddled group 

Beside that smoky flame, where one poor 
babe, 

Shaking with ague-chills, creeps shudder- 
ing in 

Between its mother’s knees—that most 
forlorn, 

Most wretched mother, with sad lullaby 

Hushing the sickly infant at her breast, 

Whose scanty nourishment yet drains her 
life.” 
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You must not think that the whole 
poem is about the author's childhood. 
How could it ? Herself of the Present 
speaks of her own thoughts and feel- 
ings, even when in contrast, still har- 
monious with those of herself of the 
Past ; for so it ever is with a well-or- 
dered life, whose growth has been un- 
constrained, and left free to the spon. 
taneity of nature. Caroline Bowles, 
as every poetess must be, is a devout 
Conservative. But mark us well—of 
what? Of all that, for its own dear 
sake, she has once loved, and taken to 
her heart. 

“* Old friend! old stone! old way-mark ! 
art thou gone ? 

I could have better spared a better thing 

Than sight of thy familiar shapeless form, 

Defaced and weather-stained.” 


And again in sportive sadness— 
‘* Beautiful elms! your spreading branches 


fell, 

Because, forsooth ! across the king's high- 
way, 

Conspiring with the free-born, chartered 
air, 


Your verdant branches treasonably waved, 

And swung perchance the pendant dew- 
drop off 

On roof of royal mail, or on the eyes 

Of sleepy coachman, wakened so full well 

For safety of his snoring ‘ four insides,’ 


>» 


Unconscious innocents ! 


Worse and worse; the oak that for 

time immemorial had stood intercept- 

ing no sunbeam, and flinging no sha- 

dow, has fallen at the decree of the 

“Great Road Dragon.” Yet there 

had been 

‘* Only left of thee 

The huge old trunk, still verdant in decay 

With ivy garlands, and a tender growth 

(Like second childhood) of thine own 
young shoots ; : 

And there, like giant guardian of the pass, 

Thou standst, majestic ruin! thy huge 
roots 

(Whose every fretted niche and mossy 
cave, 

Harboured a primrose) grappling the steep 
bank, 

A wayside rampart. Lo! they've rent 
away 

The living bulwark now, a ghastly breach, 

A crumbling hollow left to mark its site,” 
&e. 

And more beautiful still— 


‘* And the old thorns are gone—the thorns 
I loved, 

For that in childhood I could reach and 
pluck 
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Their first sweet blossoms. They were 
low like me, 

Young, lowly bushes, I a little child, 

And we grew up together. They are 
gone ; 

And the great elder by the mossy pales— 

How sweet the blackbird sang in that old 

, tree! 

Sweeter, methinks, than now, from state- 
lier shades— 

They’ve felled that too—the goodly harm- 
less thing! 

That with its fragrant clusters overhung 

Our garden hedge, and furnished its rich 
store 

Of juicy berries for the Christmas wine 

Spicy and hot, and its round hollow stems 

(The pith extracted) for quaint arrow 
heads, 

Such as my father in our archery games 

Taught me to fashion. That they've ta’en 
away, 

And so some relic daily disappears, 

Something I’ve loved and prized ; and now 
the last— 

Almest the last—the poor old milestone 
falls, 

And in its place this smooth, white, perk- 
ed up thing, 

With its great staring figures.” 

No change would our bitter-sweet 
Conservative suffer ; and had her will 
been the rule of action, strange results, 
she confesses, 

‘* Would shock the rational community.” 


No farmer should clip one straggling 
hedge—on pain of transportation for 
life; no road-surveyor change one 
rugged stone, nor pare one craggy 
bank, nor lop one wayside tree, unless 
bent to be hanged. 
** T’d have the road 

One bowery arch, what matter it so low 
No mail might pass beneath? For aught 


I care 

The post might come on foot—or not at 
all. 

In short, in short, it’s quite as well, per- 
haps, 


I can but rail, not rule. Splenetic wrath 

Will not tack on again dissevered boughs, 

Nor set up the old stones; so let me 
breathe 

The fulness of a vexed spirit out 

In impotent murmurs.” 

Caroline was an only child. There is 
little or nothing said about any com- 
panions of her own age—and yet as 
she seems never to have felt the want 
of them, why should we? though some- 
times we have been expecting to see 
some elf like herself come gliding into 
the poem. A loving heart is never 
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at a loss for objects of its love. The 
natural affections attach themselves to 
the thoughts or ideas of all life’s ho- 
liest relations ; and doubtless the glad 
girl had then brothers and sisters in 
her dreams. Perhaps had the house 
been full of them in flesh and blood, 
she had never been a poetess. Soli- 
tary but never sad, and alone, except 
with mute creatures, in her very pas- 
times, yet never out of sight of paren- 
tal eyes, or reach of parental hands, 
her thoughtful nature became more 
and more thoughtful in her happiness 
flowing ever from and around and 
back upon herself, and thus she learnt 
to think on her own heart, and to hark 
to the small still voice that never de- 
ccives, 


‘* While life is calm and innocent.” 
Merry as she is, and frolicsome 
‘* As a young fawn at play,” 


there is a repose over the poem which 
for the most part breathes the spirit 
of still life. Speaking of her father, 
she says, j 
** Soon came the days, 
When his companion, his—his only one, 
My father’s I became. Proud, happy 
child, 
Untiring now, in many a_ lengthened 
walk, 
Yet resting oft (his arm encircling me) 
On the old mile-stone, in our homeward 
way.” 
A thought crosses us here that her 
mother may have died. Yet her 
name is mentioned in a subsequent 
passage ; but this leaves us in uncer- 
tainty, for the order of time is not al- 
ways preserved, and the transitions 
obey the bidding of some new-risen 
thought. The gloom hanging over 
the beginning of the following passage 
looks like that of death :— 


My father loved the patient angler’s art ; 

And many a summer day, from early morn 

To latest evening, by some streamlet’s 
side 

We two have tarried ; strange companion- 
ship ! 

A sad and silent man; a joyous child.— 

Yet were those days, as I recall them 
now, 

Supremely happy. Silent though he was, 

My father's eyes were often on his child 

Tenderly eloquent—and his few words 

Were kind and gentle. Never angry tone 

Repulsed me, if I broke upon his thoughts 

With childish question. But I learnt at 
last— 
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Learnt intuitively to hold my peace 

When the dark hour was on him, and deep 
sighs 

Spoke the perturbed spirit—only then 

I crept a little closer to his side, 

And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 

Laid my cheek softly ; till the simple wile 

Won on his sad abstraction, and he turned 

With a faint smile, and sighed, and shook 
his head, 

Stooping toward me; so I reached at last 

Mine arm about his neck, and clasped it 
close, 

Printing his pale brow with a silent kiss.” 


*¢ That was a lovely brook, by whose green 
marge, 

We two (the patient angler and his child) 

Loitered away so many summer days ! 

A shallow sparkling stream, it hurried now 

Leaping and glancing among large round 
stones, 

With everlasting friction chafing still 

Their polished smoothness—on a gra- 
velly bed, 

Then softly slipt away with rippling sound, 

Or all inaudible, where the green moss 

Sloped down to meet the clear reflected 
wave, 

That lipped its emerald bank with seem- 
ing show 

Of gentle dalliance. Ina dark, deep pool 

Collected now, the peaceful waters slept 

Embayed by rugged headlands; hollow 
roots 

Of huge old pollard willows. Anchored 
there, 

Rode safe from every gale, a silvan fleet 

Of milk-white water lilies ; every bark 

Worthy as those on his own sacred flood 

To waft the Indian Cupid. Then the 
stream 

Brawling again o’er pebbly shallows ran, 

On—on, to where a rustic, rough-hewn 


bridge, 

All bright with mosses and green ivy 
wreaths, 

Spanned the small channel with its single 
arch ; 


And underneath, the bank on either side 

Shelved down into the water darkly green 

With unsunned verdure; or whereon the 
sun 

Looked only when his rays at eventide 

Obliquely glanced between the blackened 
piers 

With arrowy beams of orient emerald 
light 

Touching the river and its velvet marge— 

*Twas there, beneath the archway, just 
within 

Its rough mis-shapen piles, I found a cave, 

A little secret cell, one large flat stone 

Its ample floor, embedded deep in moss, 

And a rich tuft of dark blue violet. 
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And fretted o’er with curious groining 


dark, 

Like vault of Gothic chapel, was the roof 

Of that small cunning cave—‘ The Ne- 
reid’s Grot!’ 

I named it learnedly, for I had read 

About Egeria, and was deeply versed 

In heathenish stories of the guardian tribes 

In groves, and single trees, and silvan 
streams 

Abiding co-existent. So methought 

The little Naiad of our brook might haunt 

That cool retreat, and to her guardian 
care 

My wont was ever, at the bridge arrived, 

To trust our basket, with its simple store 

Of home-made, wholesome cates ; by one 
at home 

Provided, for our banquet-hour at noon. 


‘¢ A joyful hour! anticipated keen 

With zest of youthful appetite I trow, 

Full oft expelling unsubstantial thoughts 

Of Grots and Naiads, sublimated fare— 

The busy, bustling joy, with housewife 
airs 

(Directress, handmaid, lady of the feast !) 

To spread that ‘ table in the wilderness!’ 

The spot selected with deliberate care, 

Fastidious from variety of choice, 

Where all was beautiful: Some pleasant 
nook 

Among the fringing alders; or beneath 

A single spreading oak; or higher up 

Within the thicket, a more secret bower, 

A little clearing, carpeted all o’er 

With creeping strawberry, and greenest 
moss 

Thick veined with ivy. There unfolded 
smooth 

The snowy napkin (carefully secured 

At every corner with a pebbly weight), 

Was spread prelusive; fairly garnished 
soon 

With the contents (most interesting then) 

Of the well-plenished basket: simple 
viands, 

And sweet brown bread, and biscuits for 
dessert, 

And rich, ripe cherries ; and two slender 
flasks, 

Of cyder one, and one of sweet new milk, 

Mine own allotted beverage, tempered 
down 

To wholesome thinness by admixture pure 

From the near streamlet. Two small sil- 
ver cups 

Set out our grand buffet—and all was 
done ; 

But there I stood immovable, entranced, 

Absorbed in admiration—shifting oft 

My ground contemplative, to re-peruse 

In every point of view the perfect whole 

Of that arrangement, mine own handy 
work, 
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Then glancing skyward, if my dazzled eyes 

Shrank from the sunbeams, vertically 
bright, 

Away, away, toward the river’s brink 

I ran to summon from his silent sport 

My father to the banquet ; tutored well, 

As I approached his station, to restrain 

All noisy outbreak of exuberant glee ; 

Lest from their quiet haunts the finny 
prey 

Should dart far off to deeper solitudes. 

The gentle summons met observance 
prompt, 

Kindly cousiderate of the famished child : 

And all in order left—the mimic fly 

Examined and renewed, if need required, 

Or changed for other sort, as time of day, 

Or clear or clouded sky, or various signs 

Of atmosphere or water, so advised 

Th’ experienced angler; the long line 
afloat— 

The rod securely fixed ; then into mine 

The willing hand was yielded, and I led 

With joyous exultation that dear guest 

To our green banquet room. Not Lei- 
cester’s self, 

When to the hall of princely Kenilworth 

He led Elizabeth, exulted more 

With inward gratulation at the show 

Of his own proud magnificence, than I, 

When full in view of mine arranged feast, 

I held awhile my pleased companion back, 

Exacting wonder—admiration, praise 

With pointing finger, and triumphant 
‘ There!’” 

All that is perfectly beautiful—* one 

song that will not die ’—and so is all 

the rest of the picture. The banquet 

over, and grateful acknowledgment 

made, her father goes again to the 

stream, bidding her take care “ that 

nothing may be lost,” and she, under- 

standing well the meaning of the in- 

junction, acts accordingly. 


** So lib’ral dole 
I scatt’red round for the small feath’red 
things 
Who from their leafy lodges all about 
Had watch’d the strange intruders and 
their ways ; 
And eyed the feast with curious wistful- 
ness, 
Half longing to partake. 
brave bird, 
He of the crimson breast, approaching 
near 
And near and nearer, till his little beak 
Made prize of tempting crumb, and off he 
flew 
Triumphant, to return (permitted thief !) 
More daringly familiar. 
; Neatly pack’d 
Napkin and cups, with the diminish’d 
store 


Some bold, 
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Of our well-light’ned basket—largess left 

For our shy woodland hosts, some special 
treat 

In fork’d branch or hollow trunk for him 

The prettiest, merriest, with his frolic 
leaps 

And jet black sparkling eyes, and mimic 
wrath 

Clacking loud menace. 
lay 

The long bright summer evening. 
it long, 

Tediously long in prospect ? 
sooth ! 

The hours in Eden never swifter flew 

With Eve yet innocent, than fled with 
me 

Their course by thy fair stream, sweet 
Royden vale!” 


Yet before me 
Was 


Nay, good 


Carry has been accustomed, on such 
occasions, to extract, with “ permitted 
hand,” from a certain pouch, ample 
and deep, within the fisher’s coat, an 
old clumsy russet-covered book, which 
furnished enjoyment, increasing with 
renewed and more intimate experience 
—a copy of old Isaac Walton! And 
there; 


‘¢ The river at my feet, its mossy bank, 

Clipt by that covered oak my pleasant 
seat, 

Still as an image in its carved shrine, 

I nestled in my sylvan niche, like hare 


.Upgathered in her form, upon my knees 


The open book, over which I stoop'd in- 
tent, 

Half hidden (the large hat flung careless 
off ), 

In a gold gleaming shower of auburn curls.” 


Nor is there in print or manuscript 
a more faithful character than is here 
afterwards drawn in lines of light, 
by woman’s hand, of gentle Isaac. 
We know not whether the long 
quotation given above or the follow- 
ing be the more delightful. 
‘* Dear garden ! once again with lingering 
‘look 
Reverted, half remorseful, let me dwell 
Upon thee as thou wert in that old time 


Of happy days departed. Thou art 
changed, 

And I have changed thee— Was it wisely 
done ? 


Wisely and well they say who look thereon 

With unimpassioned eye—cool, clear, un- 
dimmed 

By moisture such as memory gathers oft 

In mine, while gazing on the things that 
are 

Not with the hallowed past, the loved the 
lost, 

Associated as those T now retrace 
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With tender sadness. The old shrubbery 
walk 

Straight as an arrow, was less graceful far 

Than thls fair winding among flowers and 
turf, 

Till with an artful curve it sweeps from 
sight 

To reappear again, just seen and lost 

Among the hawthorns in the little dell. 

Less lovely the old walk, but there I ran 

Holding my mother’s hand, a happy child ; 

There were her steps imprinted, and my 


father’s, 

And those of many a loved one, now laid 
low 

In his last resting place. No flowers me- 
thinks 


That now I cultivate are half so sweet, 

So bright, so beautiful as those that 
bloomed 

In the old formal borders. 
pinks 

Yield not such fragrance as the true old 
sort 

That spiced our pot-powrrie (my mother’s 
pride) 

With such peculiar richness ; and this rose, 

With its fine foreign name, is scentless, 
pale, 

Compared with the old cabbage—those 
that blushed 

In the thick hedge of spiky lavender — 

Such lavender as is not now-a-days ; 

And gillyflowers are not as they were then 

Sure i. © come double;’ and the night 
breeze now 

Sighs not so loaded with delicious scents 

Of lily and sevinger. Oh, my heart ! 

Zs all indeed so altered ?—or art thou 

The changeling, sore aweary now at times 

Of all beneath the sun ? 


These clove 


** Such weariness 

Knows not that blessed springtime of the 
heart 

When ‘ treasures dwell in flowers.’ How 
glad was I, 

How joyously exultant, when I found 

Such virtues in my flowery treasury 

As hitherto methought discoverer’s eye 

Had passed unheeded! Here at once I 
found, 

Unbought, unsued for, the desired com- 
mand 

(How longingly desired ! ) of various dyes, 

Wherewith to tint the semblance incom- 
plete 

In its hard pencil outline, of those forms 

Of floral loveliness, whose juices now 

Supplied me with a palette of all hues, 

Bright as the rainbow. Brushes lacked I 
none 

For my rude process, the soft flower or 
leaf 
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Serving for such; its moisture nice ex- 
pressed 

By a small cunning hand, where’er re- 
quired 

The imitative shadow to perfect 

With glowing colour. Heavens! how 
plain ‘I see, 

Ev'n at this moment, the first grand 
result 

Of that occult invention. There it lies, 

Living as life itself (I thought no less), 

A sprig of purple stock, that dullest eye 

Must have detected, and fault-finding 
critic 

Have owned at least a likeness. Mother's 
love 

Thought it perfection, when with stealing 
step 

And flushing face and conscious, I drew 
near 

And laid it on her lap without a word ; 

Then hung upon her shoulder, shrinking 
back 

With a child’s bashfulness, all hope and 
fear, 

Shunning and courting notice ; 

But I kept 

Profoundly secret, certain floral rites 

Observed with piously romantic zeal 

Through half a summer. Heaven forgave 
full sure 

The unconscious profanation, and the sin, 

If sin there was, be on thy head, old 
friend, 

Pathetic Gesner ! for thy touching song 

(That most poetic prose) recording sad 

The earliest annals of the human race, 

And death’s first triumph, filled me, heart 
and brain, 

With stirring fancies, in my very dreams 

Exciting strange desires to realize, 

What to the inward vision was revealed, 

Haunting it like a passion. For I saw, 

Plain as in substance, that first human 
home 

In the first earthly garden;—saw the 
flowers 

Set round her leafy bower by banished 
Eve, 

And watered with her tears, as *they re- 
called 

Faintly the forfeit Eden; the small rills 

She taught to wander ’mongst their bloom- 
ing tribes, 

Completing—not the semblance, but the 
shade. 

But beautiful, most beautiful methought 

The altar of green turf, whereon were 
laid 

Offerings as yet unstained with blood— 
choice fruits, 

And fairest flowers fresh culled. 

* And God must still,’— 
So with myself I argued— surely love 
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Such pure, sweet offerings. There can 
be no harm 

In laying them, as Eve was wont, each 
day 


On such an altar ;—what if I could make 

Something resembling that!’ To work I 
went 

With the strong purpose, which is strength 
and power ; 

And in a certain unfrequented nook 

Of our long rambling garden, fenced about 

By thorns and bushes, thick with summer 
leaves, 

And threaded by a little water course 

(No substitute contemptible methought 

For Eve’s meandering rills), uprose full 
soon 

A mound of mossy turf, that when com- 
plete, 

I called an altar: and with simple faith— 

Ay—and with feelings of adoring love 

Hallowing the childish error—laid thereon 

Daily my floral tribute—yet from prayer, 

Wherewith I longed to consecrate the act, 

Refraining with an undefined fear 

(Instinctive) of offence: and there was 
doubt 

Of perfect blamelessness (unconscious 
doubt) 

In the suspicious, unrelaxing care 

With which I kept my secret. All’s not 


well, 

When hearts, that should be open as the 
day, 

Shrink from inspection. So by slow de- 
grees 


I grew uneasy and afraid, and longed 

To cast off the strange burthen—and at 
last, 

Ceasing my visits to the sacred grove,’ 

I soon forgot, absorbed in fresh pursuits, 

The long neglected altar—till one day, 

When coming winter, with his herald 
blasts 

Had thinned the covert’s leafiness, I saw 

Old Ephraim in his clearing progress 
pause, 

And strike his spade against a mossy heap, 

Washed low, by autumn’s rains, and litter- 
ed round 

Among the thick strewn leaves, with spars 
and shells, 

And broken pottery, and shrivell’d things, 

That had been garlands. 

‘ This is Missy’s work,’ 

Quoth the old man, and shook his head, 
and smiled— 

¢ Lord bless her ! how the child has toiled 
and moiled 

To scrape up all this rubbish. Here’s 
enough 

To load a jackass !’” 

Desecrated shrine ! 
Such was thy fate, demolished as he spoke ; 
And of my Idyl the concluding page.” 
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Ephraim, the old gardener, is a well- 
drawn character, and so is Priscilla 
his wife. The picture of their house- 
hold is painted with infinite spirit, and 
to the very life. | Wilkie would be 
pleased with it—nor do we know that 
Miss Bowles’s pen is not almost equal, 
in such protraiture, to his pencil, as 
it used to be long ago, when the great 
master chiefly busied himself with the 
shows of humble life. Of all the 
many articles of choice furniture, and 
rarities not correctly included in that 
term, the most attractive to Carry’s 


‘* Rapt soul, settling in her eyes,” 


was a Cuckoo Clock! To our mind 
there is in the passage descriptive of 
her sudden and permanent passion for 
this rare device, the most vivid evi- 
dence of the poetical character, while 
to our heart the close is the perfection 
of the pathetic. 


*¢ But chief—surpassing all—a cuckoo 
clock ! 

That crowning wonder! miracle of art ! 

How have I stood entranced uncounted 
minutes, 

With held-in breath, and eyes intently 
fix’d 

On that small magic door, that when com- 
plete 

Th’ expiring hour—the irreversible— 

Flew open with a startling suddenness 

That, though expected, sent the rushing 
blood 

In mantling flushes o’er my upturn'd face ; 

And as the bird (that more than mortal 
fowl !) 

With perfect mimicry of natural tone, 

Note after note exact time’s message told, 

How my heart’s pulse kept time with the 
charm’d voice ! 

And when it ceased made simultaneous 
pause 

As the small door clapt to, and all was 
still, 


** Long did I meditate—yea, often dream 

By day and night, at school-time and at 
play— 

Alas! at holiest seasons, even at church 

The vision haunted me,—of that rare 
thing, 

And his surpassing happiness to whom 

Fate should assign its fellow. Thereupon 

Sprang up crude notions, vague incipient 
schemes 

Of future independence: Not like those 

Fermenting in the youthful brain of her 

Maternally, on fashionable system, 

Train’d up betimes i’ the way that she 
should go 
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To the one great end—a good establish- 
ment. 

Yet similar in some sort were our views 

Toward contingent power. ‘ When Im 
a woman 

[ll have,’ quoth I,—so far the will and 
when 

Tallied exactly, but our difference lay 

Touching the end to be achieved. With 
me, 

Not settlements, and pin-money, and 
spouse 

Appendant, but in unencumber’d right 

Of womanhood—a house and cuckoo 
clock ! 

Hark! as I hang reflective o'er my task, 

The pen fresh nibb’d and full, held idly 
yet ; 

What gound comes clicking through the 
half-closed door, 

Distinct, monotonous? ’Tis even so; 

Years past, the pledge (self-plighted) was 
redeem’d ; 

There hangs with its companionable voice 

The cuckoo clock in this mine house.— 
Ay, mine ; 

But left unto me desolate.” 


One quotation more we have room 
for, equal, so we think, to any thing 
of the kind in our modern poetry. 


‘* Then—most happy child ! 

Most favour’d! I was sent a frequent 
guest, 

Secure of welcome, to the loveliest home 

Of. all the country, o’er whose quiet walls 

Brooded the twin-doves—Holiness and 
Peace : 

There with thine aged partner didst thou 
dwell, 

Pastor and master! servant of thy Lord, 

Faithful as he, the labours of whose love 

Recorded by thy pen, embalm for aye 

The name of Gilpin heired by thee—right 
heir 

Of the saint’s mantle. 
life 

Its apostolic graces unimpaired, 

Renewed in William’s, virtuous parish 
priest ! 


Holy Bernard’s 


** Let me live o’er again, in fond detail, 

One of those happy visits. Leave ob- 
tained, 

Methought the clock stood still. Four 
hours past noon, 

And not yet started on our three mile 
walk ! 

And siz the vicarage tea hour primitive; 

And I should lose that precious hour, 
most prized, 

When in the old man’s study, at his feet 

Or nestling close beside him, I might sit 
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With eye, ear, soul intent on his mild 
voice, 
And face benign, and words so simply 
wise, 
Framed for his childish hearer. ‘ Let us 
go!’ 


And like a fawn I bounded on before, 

When lagging Jane came forth, and off we 
went, 

Sultry the hour, and hot the dusty way, 

Though here and there by leafy skreen 
o’erarched—. 

And the long broiling hill! and that last 
mile 

When the small frame waxed weary! the 
glib tongue 

Slackening its motion with the languid 
limbs. 

But joy was in my heart, howe’er sup- 
pressed 

Its outward show exuberant; and. at 
length, 

Lo! the last turning—lo ! the well-known 
door, 

Festooned about with garlands picturesque, 

Of trailing evergreens. Who's weary 
now ? 

Sounding the bell with that impatient pull 

That quickens Mistress Molly’s answering 
steps 

To most unusual promptness. Turns the 
lock— 

The door uncloses—Moly’s smiling face 

Welcomes unasked. One eager, forward 
spring, 

And farewell to the glaring world without ; 

The glaring, bustling, noisy, parched-up 
world ! 

And hail repose and verdure, turf and 
flowers, 

Perfume of lilies, through the leafy gloom 

White gleaming ; and the full, rich, mel- 
low note 

Of song-thrush, hidden in the tall thick 
bay 

Beside the study window! 

The old house 

Through flickering shadows of high-arch- 
ing boughs, " 

Caught gleams of sunlight on its time- 
stained walls, 

And frieze of mantling vine; and lower 
down, 

Trained among jasmines to the southern 
bow, 

Moss roses, bursting into richest bloom, 

Blushed by the open window. There she 
sate, 

The venerable lady (her white hair 

White as the snowy coif), upon her 
book 

Or needlework intent ; and near at hand 

The maiden sister friend (a life-long 
guest) 
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At her coarse sempstresship — another 
Dorcas, 
Unwearying in the work of charity. 


‘¢ Oh! kindest greeting! as the door un- 
closed 

That welcomed the half-bold half-bashful 
guest ; 

And brought me bounding on at half a 
word 

To meet the proffered kiss. Oh kindest 
care ! ' 

Considerate of my long, hot, dusty walk, 

Of hat and tippet that divested me, 

And clinging gloves ; and from the glow- 
ing cheek 

And hot brow, parted back the clustering 
curls, 

Applying grateful coolness of clear lymph, 

Distilled from fragrant elder—sovereign 
wash 

For sunburnt skin and freckled! Kindest 
care, 

That followed up those offices of love 

By cautionary charge to sit and rest 

* Quite still till tea time.’ Kindest care, 
I trow, 

But little relished. Restless was my rest, 

And wistful eyes still wandering to the 
door, 

Revealed ‘ the secret of my discontent,’ 

And told where I would be. The lady 
smiled, 

And shook her head, and said,— 

* Well! go your ways 

And ask admittance at that certain door 

You know so well.’ All weariness was 
gone— 

Blithe as a bird, thus freed, away I flew, 

And in three seconds at the well-known 
door 

Tapped gently; and a gentle voice within 

Asking ‘ Who’s there!’ ‘ It’s me,’ I an- 
swered low, 

Grammatically clear. ‘ Let me come in.’ 

The gentle voice rejoined; and in I stole, 

Bashfully silent, as the good man’s smile, 

And hand extended, drew me to his chair ; 

And there, all eye and ear, I stood full 
long, 

Still tongueless, as it seemed ; love-tem- 
pering awe 

Chaining my words up. 
his, 

His aspect so benign, his winning art 

So graciously conforming ; in short time 

Awe was absorbed in love, and then un- 
chained ’ 

By perfect confidence, the little tongue 

Questioned and answered with as careless 
ease 

As might be, from irreverend boldness 
free, 


But so kindly 
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True love may cast out fear, but not re- 


spect, 
That fears the very shadow of offence. 


** How holy was the calm of that small 
room ! 

How tenderly the evening light stole in, 

As ’twere in reverence of its sanctity ! 

Here and there touching with a golden 
gleam 

Book-shelf or picture-frame, or brighten- 
ing up 

The nosegay set with daily care (love's 
own) 

Upon the study table. Dallying there 

Among the books and papers, and with 
beam 

Of softest radiance, starring like a glory 

The old man’s high bald head and noble 


brow— 

There still I found him, busy with his 
en— 

(Oh pen of varied power! found faithful 
ever, 

Faithful and fearless in the one great 
cause )— 

Or some grave tome, or lighter work of 
taste 

(His no ascetic, harsh, soul-narrowing 
creed), 


Or that unrivalled pencil, with few strokes, 
And sober tinting slight, that wrought ef- 
fects 
Most magical—the poetry of art! 
Lovely simplicity ! (true wisdom’s grace) 
That condescending to a simple child, 
Spread out before me hoards of graphic 
treasures ; 
Smiling encouragement, as I expressed 
Delight or censure (for in full good faith 
I played the critic), and vouchsafing mild 
T’ explain or vindicate ; in seeming sport 
Instructing ever ; and on graver themes 
Winning my heart to listen, as he taught 
Things that pertain to life. 
Oh precious seed ! 
Sown early; soon, too soon the sower’s 
hand, 
The immediate mortal instrument with- 
drawn, 
Tares of this evil world sprang thickly 
up, 
Choking your promise. But the soil be- 
neath 
(Nor rock nor shifting sand) retained ye 
still, 
God’s mercy willing it, until Ais hand, 
Chastening as fathers chasten, cleared at 
last 
Th’ encumbered surface, and the grain 
Sprang up— 
But hath it flourished ?—hath it yet borne 
ruit 
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Acceptable ? Oh Father! leave it not 
For lack of moisture yet to fall away!” 


We have now reached the close of 
the Birth-Day,” and of this Number 
of Maga, which we are confident 
will be felt to be a delightful one, were 
it but for our profuse quotations from 
this delightful poem. It has already 
had a pretty wide circulation ; but in 
a few days hence it will have been 
perused by thousands and tens of 
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dom visited by books. The plan of 
the poem might be extended so as to 
include another season—or age of life. 
Yet is it now a whole ; and we believe 
that it is best it should remain in its 
present shape. Let us hope erelong 
to have another volume. 
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. thousands, in our pages—and by and 


by the volume itself will find its wa: 
into many a quiet “homestead” sel- 
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